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JOSEPH  ALLEINE* 

This  volume  is  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  Nonconfomiist 
memorials  we  have  for  a  long  time  seen.  We  have  usually 
felt  that  the  biographies  of  the  noble  men  of  1662  were  more 
creditable  to  the  research  of  their  authors  than  to  their  imagina¬ 
tion  or  taste.  We  have  a  few  notable  exceptions,  and  this  volume 
by  Mr.  Stanford  will  no  doubt  tike  its  place  with  them.  It 
exhibits  very  praiseworthy  and  diligent  research,  even  in  untrod¬ 
den  fields;  and  some  of  the  documents  produced  arc  most 
interesting.  If  they  do  not  add  to  our  conception  of  the  life  of 
the  times,  they  do  enable  us  to  add  to  the  colours  of  the  picture 
we  had  already  sketched,  and  so  assist  the  distinctness  of  our 
impressions.  There  is  much  that  is  most  admirable  in  the  spirit 
with  which  our  author  has  executed  his  task.  He  is  heartily  one 
with  the  Puritan  men ;  but  his  gentle  and  loving  spirit  has  no 
bitterness  to  indulge  upon  the  Church  of  their  oppressors.  We 
are  not  sure  that  he  is  not  a  little  too  catholic  for  us.  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ford  has  not  only  a  very  graceful,  but  a  very  pleasant  pen.  He 
has  an  eye  and  a  fancy  by  which  he  easily  and  happily  transfers 
himself,  and  therefore  his  readers,  to  the  men,  and  circumstances, 
and  scenes  of  the  days  he  describes.  He  has  all  those  delightful 
and  picturesque  words  at  his  command  which  make  a  way  into 
the  heart  through  the  eye,  and  produce  upon  the  reader  the 
effect  of  poetry  by  their  pleasantness.  His  own  pastorate  at 
Devizes  has  also  aided  him  to  realise  some  of  the  chief  events  in 
the  times,  which  furnish  the  background  to  the  quiet  movements 
of  the  subject  of  the  memoir. 


•  1.  Joseph,  Alleinet  his  Companions  and  Times:  a  Memorial  of  ** 
Bartholomew  f  1662.  By  Charles  Stanford.  Jackson  &  W 
2.  Tlie  Case  of  the  Nonconformist  Ministers  of  1662.  A 
delivered  at  the  Autumnal  Meeting  of  the  Congregational 
in  Birmingham^  1861.  By  Robert  Vaughan,  D.D. 
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.!*  >»■  pK  AHeiriv  "s  a  name  pn'kriou'.^yii  *.  w.  \v 

fi't'VtT  rira*i  *  Tt.-  Alunu  to  tho  I  r’fi.'  ::>>  ;• 

tar;.’ U'  l->  k.  Iv  author  u-.  t 

N  •:i*  «  II*  -nui't  nu-ii ;  p. rh-.ir^  h>*  'Otirc^.v  :*'•  v-  :l . 

•  th*-.-rii  in  irit'ts  or  jmcy iti  artaiiim-iLts  or  tr- 1!> :  o  i 

•  1  v.  -un  j’.  at  :ho  ^arly  a^’’o  >  t'  rhirty-f  iir  :  '  ut  h-^  •  •< 

the  picture*  »  !  that  vu*’ro  ov'^n'^^'rAtioii  *».»  In^i  \vi/,oh  -  .rv. 

th^'  wb'-lc  of  that  illustnoU'  fainily  P  iritan  w  rthi  ^ b  < 
'piri*  sevii.' t*.'  have  u.vn  wr'-u.:ht  up  to  aiic’h'h  ir.'.v  ’> 

anxh-ty  tor  the  wcltare  >•:  ^ouls.  He  was  one  vt  ti;c  ti-et-i.r 
U*n2  :  he  bravely  en  iurtvl  impn'onineiit.  He  luul  u<*  ^va-: 
like  H-ove  ‘T  i  to  mingle  with  the  at^airs  ot'oours. 
ha-i  not  the  w..iKir‘ni'  \anety  atui  inoideut,  er  vast  m:  je  c:’ 
l  iH*ur,  re{»rej*uitcd  by  that  or  R\xter ;  nor  wa<  heealhd  t..  r.^ke 
;»ny  p\n  in  the  s":‘'‘riny  work  ot  camps,  or  the  sabtlo  w  rk  i 
aisui-ts.  Th‘>se  nu  n  were  rare,  tl.ey  trover  ah-r't,  iiv't  erilv  in  tiyir 

•  'Wn  a^re.  but  are  marked  amon,:  the  a^rts.  On  trie  r-atrarv, 

•  ’.try  L\-'llei:o  may  he»].i  a  future  Alleine.  IP  l.ad  no  <pvial  ji:>> 
of  th»*ui:ht,  or  expr  'sion,  or  soholai'ship.  His  -Teat  gith'  w^re 
a  really  C"UVen<.d  nature  ;  he  had  exprieiieevi  tiie  great  ch:ii'g:c 
— he  had  passe-tl  from  death  to  life,  from  darkmss  to  licht;  lie 
had  a  simple,  earnest,  loviiiix  seiil  ;  he  luui  an  intense  and  -^rioiis 
>pirit  :  all  thiinrs  around  him  were,  as  indet,d  they  wtrei**  ino't  <  i 
tlie  Puritan^,  awful  in  their  s*,  riousness  ;  and  |vrhap'  in  rea^iiiij 
his  lite  we  lyuter  s<lV  what  avei*a.:e  Puritanism  was  tlian  m  ^von 
the  lives  i»f  its  m«'re  illustrious  haulers, 

Mr.  Stanford  inves  s  une  iiU'St  plea,s;\nT  irlimpsos  of  «'i.l  T  ^hio 
All  eine,  the  father  of  .Te>tpb.  the  desctuidant  of  an  aiAain 
tarnily  .se'ttlfvl  in  the  neii:rhb**urlKXxi  of  Caine  and  IVvias. 

Tobie  liviil  in  days  ami  in  ixirions  when  old  men  who  yit  in  ttro 
^un  co\;ld  r ‘member  the  dving  faces  of  martvi's.  He  ha^l  Utii 
told  thrilling  tilings  of  the  >torv  of  their  fathers  N\ho  h:ul 
‘played  the  man  in  the  tire  ’  at  Salisbury;  and  they  tcand 
even  the  return  of  those  days,  as  the  pillory,  and  tlio  braiuiing- 
iron,  ami  tiie  scourge  of  the  C'hurch  of  Knglaml  asserted  the  rcli- 
giousnei^s  of  vestments,  ami  attitudes,  ami  signs.  'Hio  I'liuivii  ot 
Knglaml,  we  know,  had  il'no  verv  little  for  the  oilucation  of  its 
di.xnplos.  Tiie  villagers  in  the  neighi>ourlaHHl  of  Salisi>iiry  Plain 
were  in  a  .'-trange  state  of  spiritual  dostituiiini  ;  Uomanism,  in 
.'^oiae  ip»t  tile  wnrst  teatures  of  its  superstition,  surviwd  ;  iiio't  »*t 
tlie  countrymen  witii  wliom  T»>bie  .Vlleino  transactevl  budness 
1‘ame  tn*m  districts  infestovi  bv  witoiios  ;  upon  tlu‘  Howns  they 
had  betui  in  peril  witli  tairies  :  in  lircarv  nigiits  luul  iicard  stnuig»' 
i Hirsts  ot  iim^artiiiy  music,  and  iiad  even  seen  mvstt‘rii*iis  >iglits : 
and  still  iiiglit  and  morning,  .xaints  wt‘re  app'ait'ii  to  t<'r  prot^'Ctian. 


Alleint. 


'  G'>vi  Saint  Cathorino.  <tav  niv  o\on/  wouKl  a  tanner  orv  when 

«  %  % 

in  oriA^e  ot  l:i<  <"riyinvj:  es;*::!!' :  appoa!<  t*'  tutelar  <ainrs  wer\' 
m  i  l'  in  ’jVir:'*w:i’;rehe>  ;  and  th  '  ^H>’‘ple  Kn\t\l  tv\eivntlv 
Ut’  'iv  tiie  »[’i,iiu:  vi.  viex'  .  t’  th.  F.ulu  r  ^vuiitovl  in  the  tenu 
.'t  a  little  elvl  nuin  iti  a  i\d  evKit.  ^vith  a  jvueh  ;it  hi<  s^ule,  iijk'u 
the  diauion-.I'.vl  uhi-ss  v-t‘  the  jvunwi  eedtkw  auvl  thi<  in  the  vU\.KV.<e 
of  sueh  men  a.<  dewell  an  I  Ihiw  naiit.  We  kiK'N\  thetv  \\ere 
iieiiThU'urh  KKi<  in  Ktyulntid  wliere.  it’  ^KV'isible,  thitnu^  were  e\en 
wer^\  r>bie  Alleine  niiuht  l;a\e  jvissevl  t’er  a  ‘gentleman,’  t’or 
the  her.ihU  in  tlie  times  et  the  Stuarts  eften  ivtunuel  a  trades¬ 
man  under  this  title,  oven  it  lie  had  nv>  sneh  elaim.  ter  the  annual 
tax  et  twentv-hve  sliiilings.  In  sneh  a  eas<\  it  the  \ietitud<^ 
inniTt.'i  tv'  nav  t’ne  aniv'unt,  he  was  eallevl  u['>'n  te  make  a  vUvlara- 
tien  like  tii'^: — ‘A.  IV  liath  th’s  'lay  aj'pAired,  lvt*"re  me, 
I'laixmeieux.  K’nu*at-Arms. '?/id  ■  r/nf  /e  <s  /<:  »  ^;e/{- 

rk '  ;  '  A  trvinc  devdaratieu  te  tnake;  1  lit  Mr.  Stanterd  savs 
a  smart  v  >unu  w .  uniti  et  Alleine’^  av^^uaintaiuv  made  it  rather 
than  iiave  the  heueur  v't’  a  silken,  gmgerhrv'ad  ehi\aliy  sv'ld  tv' 
him  te  pay  the  vlehts  et’  an  exhau^tevl  exelKHpier  ami  pvv»tligate 
LX'Urt.  riin>  eur  authv'f  t’urui>hes  M*me  very  elear  ami  euriv'u<-  — 
we  would  venture  te  say  rather  satirieally  eemie  than  pleasant  — 
'ulinip<-  s  et’  th*'<e  times  ami  plaov's  ahx'Ut  tlie  v'Kl  \N  iltshiiv*  IX'u  ns  ; 
ami  the  t'''lh'wing  sketeh  et’  J  oseph  Alleiue’s  tather,  hreught  eiit 
in  the  liet’ et'  tlie  writer’^  t’aney,  gi\es  a  very  liapj'V  illu>tratu'n 
et’  the  ea<y  auvl  pietnrvSvpie  play  vU'  hi<  |vn 

*  l^ur  tViemi  w,is  a  tradestium  •' et’  erediit  ami  it  ne'xu.”  Wlien 
Charles  the  First  was  kiui;,  ami  e\ea  beU're  that,  tew  men  weiv 
better  knewii  than  he  in  tlie  i ewii  ami  its  vieiiiily.  One  reasiui  tvT 
this  was  that  bv  eeutraet  with  the  ev'rpv'iatU'U  he  tv'v'k  "  ihi‘  tells  et 
tlie  beams  ami  sv'ules,’’  li.at  is,  et  wbatiwer  was  weighed  aiul  sv'hl  ni 
the  market,  at  that  lime  I'lie  v»t’  tlie  mesi  oe’ebratiHl  eenlivs  i‘l  tratUe 
I’er  wovl  in  that  part  v't  Kn^huuh  Uetv're  iiewspa['ers  werv'  inventovl, 
the  peeple  kvked  t’erward  te  their  week  y  meetiui^  at  the  markt'l- 
eress  as  eneot'tho  pleasant  exeitements  et’  their  leisurely  llte,  ami 
one  et’ their  i*hiot  epj  v'rtunities  I't  hearini;  er  telling  the  news  ft  the 
d.av.  Mr.  Alleiiie’s  veeatien,  theivt’v're.  breiigln  him  a  large  aequaint- 
anee.  It  bri'ii^lit  him  intv'  many  a  eenversativ'U  with  ev'untry  just  let's, 
parish  priests,  vilhii^e  eraeles,  ami  gv'ssips  in  geiu'ral.  ih  eeur.'O, 
tanners  ami  t’aelers,  pt'dlars  aiivl  rustiv's,  tv*r  ma  y  a  mile  arv'unvi,  all 
knew  him  well.  OUt  t’athei*s,  wlu>  luul  hel[)eilte  ring  the  hells  at  tie' 
vlet’eat  et’ the  Spanish  Anmula;  sa^es  wlu»  Inul  het*n  lu'axetl  hy  Sir 
Walter  Kaleigh  intv'digging  tera  Willshiit*  silver  mine,  ami  wlu'havl 
onlv  t’v'iiml  **  blew  elav  slu'pliervls  v*t  ^>alishllry  Flain,  wlu',  as 
Aui'rev  tolls  ns,  liad  many  tiuu's  sot'n  Sir  Fliilij'  Sulm'V  riding  t‘VtT 
"  tlu'se  rt'maunev  ih'wnes;’’ — men  hkt*  tlu*se  t'ttt'ii  tlv*lli'vl  tlu'ir 
hv'Unets  to  Master  Alleine,  ami  sleppeil  nmler  thi*  glimiiu'r  v't  lli«* 


C !  4  » Tofic I ih  A  Helve. 

irroa  in  the  inarliot-placo  to  chat  with  liim  aboiit  the  old 
times. 

‘  Many  allusions  to  him  occur  in  the  ancient  mnnicipal  doemnonts. 
In  \iVMi.  and  siihsequently,  he  stands  as  sponsor  for  tlio  due  apju'ar- 
ance  and  equipment  of  a  mu'^keteer  in  the  town  train-hands.  At  a 
Jat(T  periojl,  mention  is  made  of  .€800  (about  €1,000  in  present 
valn(‘),  which  he  lends  tlie  bvrrough  authorities  to  relieve  the  straits 
occasioned  by  the  wars.  For  many  years  his  name  is  written  first  in 
the  list  of  tmtjorrfi  or  “  capital  burgesses  ”  of  the  eommon-comieil. 
Tfu‘S(%and  similar  notices,  seem  to  c(‘rtify  that  he  was  a  man  of  public 
spirit,  that  he  held  a  ri'spected  but  nn])retending  station  in  societv, 
and  that,  as  to  his  circumstances,  he  had  neither  poverty  nor 
riches.’ 

Tho  (dd  D  evize.s  btirges.s  ]>nsse(]  thnnigh  nianv  cliaiige.s  and 
trials.  We  are  s«»rry  t<r  know  that,  from  the  civil  wars  and  the 
|M‘nal  c'tiarMments  against  th(‘  Nonconformists,  he  sunk  into 
(h‘ej»t‘r  and  derqier  povmtv'.  In  his  old  age*.  In*  ofti‘n  had  no 
holm*  of  his  own.  He  was  imprisoned,  witli  his  son  dosr'ph,  for 
eotiseience"  sake*  in  llchesteT  gaed.  ddiene'e*  he*  wrote*  to  the 
lK*love*el  |H*ople  e)f  Tamiton  :  ‘I  ele*sire*  yon  to  hold  fasi  what  you 
liave  re*e*e‘iv(*el  jitid  he'arel,  anel  that  yon  he;  holy,  harmle*ss,  exe'iii- 
plary,anel  without  ertlence*  in  the*  mielst  erf  a  croedve'el  and  ])t‘rv(‘ise* 
g<*ne‘ration.’  Anel  he  elioel  hut  erne  ye*ar  Ire  fetn*  his  sern,  in  Jinn*, 
l(r(>7;  it  issaiel  ‘  sudelenly  hut  sweetly.’  His  wife  ])e*rsnade‘(l  him 
to  ger  ter  lre‘el.  He*  .saiel,  ‘Ner  :  hut  1  will  die  ill  liiv  e*hair  ;  and  1 
am  not  afraid  ter  elie*.’  Ho  sat  ehrwn  and  ernlv  said,  ‘Mv  life  is 
hid  with  (Mirist  in  Herd,’  e*lerse*d  Ins  eyes  witli  his  erwii  hand,  and 
die*d  imnie'eliate'ly.  With  gre'at  tend(‘rne*ss  and  lre*anty,  Mr. 
Stanforel  applie's  to  him  tiio  Werrds  aeldresse'd  to  Ananias,  the* 
Martyr:  'l\ni/lsjter  O  ocuhtfi  chtHile  ;  mnn  s-fninn- 

htinrn  ])rl  rldeftis.' — ‘Shut  thine  eves  a  little*,  erlel  man,  and 
imme'(liat(*lv  tlnru  shalt  se'e*  the*  li’dit  erf  (hrel.’  A  rnritan  of  the* 
Puritans,  such  was  tin*  stuff  ed’  whie*h  the  ave*rage‘  of  that  groat 
r.ice*  erf  the*  s»rns  (»f  Slieiu  was  maele3 — a  fair  tyjn*  erf  the  nn'ii  wlnr 
eirenmvente*el  t‘harles  in  the  Lerng  l\irliame*nt,  wlier  ehe*e*ke‘<  1  the* 
armie's  erf  Knpe‘rt  at  ^larston  anel  Nazelry,  and  resisted  ami 
se.‘erwle‘el  elowii  iipern  the  iiuiiiimcries  elf  Lanel. 

Jer.<e]rh  Alloiiie  was  horn  erf  this  indde  fatlior,  nedde'*  hy  a  liigheT 
rank  tlian  that  ‘attesteel  by  Cameleu  frerm  the*  brass  on  the* 
<*atlieelral  ]ravement,  or  the*  rie*hly-lrlazone*d  family  tre'e*,’  at 
I)e*vize‘s,  in  the*  ye*ar  15:>k  His  fathers  heruse,  with  its  white 
gahh's,  stripeel  and  tierwe‘reel  with  dark  werod-weirk,  stooel  near  the* 
great  gia*y  walls  of  the  erld  castle*,  calhal  Iry  Matthew  <rf  Paris 
‘  the  most  magnitice*nt  castle*  in  Christ e^ndom  —  higli  praise*  ineh'cd. 
1  he*  ye>mig  Iriry  Josopir  witnesse*el  its  sie*<^e*  twice*  1  r(‘t(rre*  In*  was 


iwi'lvo  years  uUl.  Ih'  saw  the  steut  Lieiiliaiant-^^eneral  Oliver, 
wlnai  lie  hreu^lit  tlie  sunnuoiis  to  the  !L;<)\i‘nior  ot  tlie  eastle  to 
(It'liver  iij)  tlie  |)lai.*e.  He  was  at  the  ohuix'h  oin'  day,  when 
‘worthy  .M;ii>ter  Sh('[)lu‘rd,'  the  Pri'shyterian  minister,  was  in  the 
jH'rtdrmance  ot*  his  diitii's,  and  one  Captain  IViMty  did  with 
‘  niueh  admirahU'  ineivilltie’  !  command  him  to  leave  the  |ml|>it^ 
chareinir  him  with  a  ‘  disinxlerlie  walk,’  which  he  did  ‘  in  a  swill 
and  lively  mannm’,’  says  our  author.  And  the  coni^n*u^ation  had 
‘no  lectuVe  that  day.’"  SonuUinu'S  one  would  supjiose,  howiwer, 
i1h‘  Imii^lh  of  the  Krtun^  compen.sated  for  such  an  occasional  omis¬ 
sion  ;  for  we  hear  of  a  sermon  delivered  hy  one  Major  Uarton,  a 
soldiiu',  in  the  church  ot  St.  »h>hus,  pn)l)ahly  h(‘ard  hy  the  hoy 
Alleine,  which,  w  ith  (iivision  within  division,  has  in  all  n  nu  t 
seven  h  Vi  his  !  The.S(5  ineitlents,  and  such  as  these,  turnish  Mr.^ 
Stanford  with  soiiu'  hints  as  to  the  schools  and  schoolmasters  ot 
Joseph  Alleine. 

lh‘  studi(‘d  in  the  i^reat  Puritan  Univm'sity  of  Oxtord,  he  saw 
the  cenanony  of  creatin^^  Oliver  Cromwell  doctor  ot  civil  law.s, 
wastlc'ix*  also  when  the  sarnie  I  )r.  Cromwi‘11  accc'pted,  in  HioO, 
the  ( 1ianc(‘llorshii>  of  tin*  University — happy  circumstanc(‘ !  since 
Oliver,  as  Ouizot  well  says,  in  l)ec(»min<j  chancelh)r  ‘  hecann*  the 
practi(*al  Saviour  ot  tin*  old  Uuivc'rsityl  he  saw  olt»*n  the  ».^reat 
di‘au  (►f  Christ  Church,  Dr.  John  OwiMi,  in  his  |irinn‘,  his  dark 
eyes  full  of  lire,  and  his  ravtui  hlack  hair  thrown  hack  hy  tin* 
action  of  his  (piite  authoritativi^  steji,  nuiimamliiio  homaj^e 
cvm-vwhere  hy  his  manliness,  his  courtly  presmici*,  and  ran^ 
administrative  ability.  Oxford,  m  the  day  when  Alleine  was 
th(‘re,  was  the  retiu^e  ot  scieu(*i‘.  as  \V(‘ll  as  h‘arnini^  j  hut  Alhane 
was  most  muinenrat  the  Univiasity  for  his  holine.ss.  Twelve 
mouths  lK'fon‘ he  h ‘ft  Oxford  he  was  chosen  chaplain  to  his  Colle^^u*, 
preferring  this  otiice  to  a  thlhuv.ship  ;  and  that  ardent  love  to  the 
souls  of  men  which  hums  throu^'h  his  ‘Alarm  di.stini^uislied  hini.^ 
ll(‘  constantly  desired  to  pri'ach  in  villajr,*s  wlu'n*  it  S(‘em(‘d  as  if 
m.Mi  W(‘re  foV-ottoii,— in  oaols,  to  visit  which  was  to  ])lac(‘  the 
visitor  in  that  day  in  danger  of  infection,  it  was  his  custom  to 
pn‘ach  once  a  foitni-ht  ;  and  in  private  he  cultiyatial  a  remark- 
ahh‘  hahit  of  d«‘yotioii  and  |>rayer.  There  wt‘re  sm;,mlar  cotmn- 
poraries  with  him  in  the  Cniyersity.  Mr.  iliehard  J^axt»‘i  it 
seems  was  desirous  of  some  co-j>astor  at  Kidderminster,  and  ot 
all  the  mortals  then  in  the  University,  of  all  the  sharp  <;rad nates, 
that  ‘pretty  youn- man,’  Mr.  Uohert  Worldly  Wiseman  Ninth, 
aft(‘rwards  hotter  known  as  Dr.  Soutli,  was  reconmien(h‘d  !  A 

most  happy  and  coiii^ruous  co-partiK‘rshi  ji  ti  Illy  ,  hut  t  lat  jin  tty 

y.)Uii<,'  iiiai'i’  li;i(l  ikI  olijc-tioiis  on  his  own  account.  .No,  Uuly  ; 
iia.l  he  not  in  sin.onlar  'strains  of  onl<.ov  cliantd  tin-  inai.scs  ot 
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the  l.onl  Protector,  ‘the  b(.‘ggarly  brewer  in  the  tliread-ljan*  coat 
and  tliat  not  paid  for/  as  tlie  ‘pretty  yon n<^M nan’  called  him  \vli(*n 
a  little  (►Ider,  in  his  sermon  before  Charles  11.?  The  co-]>astorslii|) 
ne\a‘r  came  about.  Worldly  Wiseman  South  was  too  keen  a 
tlatterer  of  Cromwell,  and,  as  we  know,  Baxter  did  not  k*aii 
while  Cromwell  lived  to  that  kind  of  speech.  Ah  !  if  Baxter 
could  have  known  young  Joseph  Alleine  then  ;  but  instead  of 
Kidderminster  he  was  setthal  over  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Taunton. 
With  his  happy  ]M)wer  of  sketching  the  men  who  cross  his  }>ath 
in  his  work,  .Mr.  Stanford  sketches  .Mr.  Newton,  a  man  of  great 
intlmaice,  yet  only  an  average  Puritan  minister.  A  few  touches 
(»f  Mr.  Stanford’s  pai,  and  he  is  before  the  eye  : 

‘  Bright,  benign  face ;  head  comforted  with  a  velvet  cap ;  brown 
locks  touched  with  silver,  soon  to  be  changed  into  a  glory  of  snowy 
whiteness,  flowing  down  to  his  broad  bands  and  prim  (Jeneva  gown; 
tho  Bible  in  his  hand  ;  his  very  appearance  a  sermon.  Such  was 
George  Newton,  when  ho  and  Alleine  had  their  first  conversation.’ 

And  here  is  ^Ir.  N(.‘wdon  in  the  pulpit,  sometimes  breaking  out 
into  minute  originalities  and  fanev,  and  ‘into  words  that  rang  with 
a  (plaint  alliterative  tinkle'  : 

‘  You  see  the  minister  stand,  (juaintly  garmented,  with  hour-glass 
at  his  side ;  you  hear  him  preach  a  wonderfully  complicated  sermon ; 
he  (juotes  “  Plutarch,  his  witty  sarcasm,”  and  also  what  “  Tully  ”  or 
“  Austin  saith.”  Perhaps  he  tells  you  that  something  which  he  is 
saying  is  “as  Bernard  phraseth  it;”  or,  “as  the  Greek  philosopher 
hath  well  observed;”  or,  “as  Kabbi  David  Gantz  hath  summed  up.” 
Then  he  has  a  word  or  two  strongly  flavoured  w  ith  personality  for  the 
stpiircs  in  the  chancel,  reproving  them  for  wasteful  expenditure  in 
“hawks  and  hounds;”  after  that,  with  startling  imexpecUHlness, 
very  striking  by  force  of  contrast  with  all  the  old-fashioned  things  in 
the  connexion,  he  preavhes  about  foreign  missions  just  as  your 
minister  might  have  done  last  Sumlav.’ 

With  its  (.dd  pastor,  the  llev.  Mr.  George  Newton,  a  very  famous 
place  was  Taunton  in  those  times.  It  was  the  most  clu^sen  seat  of 
Puritanism.  Mr.  Stanford  has  brought  to  light  an  interesting 
enterprise  headed  by  ‘An  Ancient  Mayde,  one  Mistress  Poole,’ 
who,  in  Taunton  Magdalen,  seems  first  to  have  roused  her 
trumds  to  think  of  ‘tliat  great  secret — America.'  This  pious 
Puritan  lady  dared  to  encounter  all  the  dangers  and  hardships 
of  forming  a  settlement  among  the  Indians,  from  an  ardent  love 
to  ndigion,  and  a  de.sire  to  plant  a  church  in  the  American 
wilderne.^s  : — 

‘  It  was  sometime  in  the  year  lOdT,  that,  starling  from  Dorchester, 
^he  led  them,  a'ul  others  who  joined  them  there,  on  their  pilgrimage 
ill  sivirch  of  a  home.  The  country  was  scattered  over,  tuough  not 
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lUviiys  crowded,  with  -  ouk,  iir,  beech,  waluiiMreea,  mid  exceedii^^^ 

,rr,at  chestiuit-treea.”  Sometimes  cuttin-  their  path  through  the 
netted  vines  that  hung  from  tree  to  tree,  sometimes  plnngni-  np  to 
the  neck  thiHiugh  the  tall  weeds  and  grasses,  now  stooping  to  peer 
•ihont  a  spot  that  was  black  with  the  cinders  of  an  oid  camp-tire,  and 
printed  with  the  footmarks  of  nnknowu  forerunners;  now  tordiiig  a 
stream,  now  toiling  over  grey  blocks  of  projecting 
generally  winding  along  between  the  stems  ot  the  torest  witli  com¬ 
parative  ease  ;  ever  catching  sight,  through  the  leaves,  ot  scndding 
rabbits,  and  of  antlers  wafting  silently  away  into  the  distance  ;  on 
the  travellers  went,  until  they  reached  a  clear  space  by  the 
(,f  the  river  Titient.  Here  xAlistress  Poole  purchased  lands  ot  t he 
salva-n's,”  ami  the  adventurers  established  their  encampment  1  le 
spot  was  about  twenty-six  miles  from  Plymouth  and  about 
si V  from  Boston.  It  was  a  still,  wild  [)lacc.  Millions  ot  ancien 
trees  rustled  between  them  and  the  world,  and  the  scenery  seemed 
to  lo..k  much  as  it  might  have  done  before  the  creation  ot  man  ;  but 
to  them  it  was  all  holy  ground.  A  pout  says,  although  with  souie- 
ihing  of  a  poet’s  license — 

*•  Yes,  call  it  holy  ground. 

The  spot  where  lirst  they  trod  ; 

They  left  unstained,  what  there  they  found— 

Precdom  to  worship  God,” 

To  tills  place  they  agreed  to  give  the  name  of  Taunton.  A  street  ol 
cabins  soon  sprang  up,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  un- 
preteudiiig  temple,  built  of  logs  and  twisted  roots,  was  comideted 
first ,  for  their  first  idea  was  worship.  Kegarding  themselyes  not  as  a 
band  of  worldiv  emigrants,  but  as  a  ehureh  led  to  tins  p  ace  by  the 
•‘pillar  of  cloud,”  that  they  might  .leelare  the  wonders  ol  the 
Lord  amongst  the  healheii,  one  of  their  first  eollectiye  acts  was  to 
choose  a  pastor,  an.l  the  choice  fell  upon  Wil ham  I  ooke,  a  kirisman 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  “  a  learned,  holy,  and  hiimhle  mail.  1  resli 
parties  joined  them,  (List  mills  and  saw  nulls  farms  and  factories 
brick  fields  and  iron  works  gradually  gave  life  to  the  river-side. 
Here,  the  first  forge  ever  known  in  America  was  set  up  ;  and  liere 
let  it  be  recorded  with  duo  solemnity,  was  manufactured  the  irst 
American  shovel.  Great  as  was  their  ludusfria  energy,  their 
spiritual  energy  was  greater,  and  its  results  weic  s  i  iiioic  <  icisivc. 
The  Sahhath  was  observed  with  austerity,  stringent  rules  were 
passed  for  social  decorum,  and  freipieiit  use  w.is  imm  o,  ic  w  up 
ping  post,  sometimes  called,  irrevereutly,  the  1  uritaii  May|iole. 

This  is  a,  most  vivid,  and  encouraging,  and  interesting  liistory  of 
the  missionarv  spirit  and  enterprise  pursued  in  lauiitoii,  and 
finding  its  work  in  the  New  World  ;  it  was  to  labour  diuoug 
people  from  whom  had  emigrated  the  noble  pilgrim  hand,  that 
Jo.seph  Alleine  left  Oxford. 

Alleine  was  a  Ihesbyterian,  and  was,  therefore,  settled  over 
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the  Church  at  Taunton,  hy  the  Presbytery  ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
know  tliat  soon  after  this  settlement  he  did  what  youiu^- 
ministers,  after  their  settlement,  are  prone  to  do  now  :  he 
married — married  a  cousin,  Theodosia  Alleine.  She  was  lier 
liusbands  true  helper  and  solace  all  liis  life,  and  his  biograj)her 
after  his  death.  With  more  humour  than  we  could  have  expected, 
he  r(‘plied  to  a  college  friend  who  had  congratulated  him  on  his 
marriage,  expressing  some  tlioughts  also  of  following  his  example, 
— but  warily  impiiring  what  were  the  inconveniences  of  marriago 
life — Alleine  we  say  replied  : — 

‘Thou  wouldst  know  the  inconveniences  of  a  wife,  and  T  will  tell 
thee.  First  of  all,  whereas  thou  risest  constantly  at  four  in  the 
morning,  or  before,  she  will  keep  thee  till  about  six  ;  secondly, 
whereas  thou  usest  to  study  fourteen  hours  in  the  day,  she  will 
bring  thee  to  eight  or  nine ;  thirdly,  whereas  thou  art  wont  to 
forbear  one  meal  at  least  in  the  day  for  thy  studies,  she  will  bring 
thee  to  thy  meat.  If  these  are  not  mischiefs  enough  to  ii Aright  thee, 
1  know  not  what  thou  art.* 

^Ir.  Stanford  pans(‘s  often  most  ])loasantly  in  his  story  to  give 
to  his  r(‘ad(‘rs  some  hint  of  the  manners,  the  w'ords,  and  tin*  ways 
of  the  last  Puritans.  lie  fully  enters  into  the  spirit  of  a  W’cll- 
known  paper,  by  (diaries  Kingsley,  and  shows  us  that  these  men 
were  not  mendy  the  grim,  morose  bodies  that  old  plays,  and  even 
some  modorn  novelists,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  would  make  them 
out  to  1h\  Our  author  admits  that  there  was  ]denty  of  founda¬ 
tion  for  some  satire,  but  tlu‘re  was  another  side  too  often  for¬ 
gotten.  He  gives  to  us  the  following  cheerful  little  personal 
nuniniscence — he  says  : — 


‘  One  veneriible  member  of  his  former  congregation,  a  gentlein»an 
who  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-four,  used  to  tell  of  a  ramble  he  bad 
when  a  boy  over  the  old  house  of  a  Nonconformist  baronet,  which 
was  printed  over  in  this  way;  and  he  remembered  how  his  youthtul 
mind  was  impressed  by  an  inscription  in  the  dormitory  anci(*ntly  used 
by  the  handmaidens  of  the  family,  and  which  was  intended  to  strike 
the  eye  the  iirst  thing  in  the  morning, — “  Arise,  ye  women  y*  are  at 
ea^e.”  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  w  itty  enemies  of  the  Noucouforiiiists 
have  not  made  more  of  these  thinjxs.* 
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And  what  more  n]ij)ropriate  text  to  preach  upon  to  the  w'omcn- 
tolk  even  now  ;  truly  not  in  Puritan  times  alone  is  tlu'  ddiver- 
ance  ot  that  text  necessary,  ‘  ^I  r /sc  v]),  ye  U'ometi  ilmi  mnd 
i'itse!  The  .soul  of  every  householder  will  outer  into  the  humour 
ot  the  thing.  The  following  is  a  very  distinctly  drawn  picture 
i'f  a  Puritan  family  : — 

‘  It  you  wish  to  see  what  Puritan  life  was  like  in  “  the  high  places, 
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go  with  ^Fr.  Alloino  and  his  brother  Norman  to  spend  an  evening 
witli  Adiidial  Blake  at  his  e  .nntry-house  at  Knovvle,  two  miles  from 
Bridgewater.  JSiippose  it  to  be  during  the  period  of  his  brief  visit 
to  England,  in  KJod.  Suppose  his  friend,  Colonel  Hutehinson,  to  bo 
staying  there.  There  would  be  a  simpl  *  meal, — the  Bible  would  bo 
brouglit  in, — there  would  be  prayer, — there  would  be  eonveisatioii 
such  as  Christians  love,  and  which  they  can  only  have  when  in  “  their 
own  company;” — there  would  probably  be  tliseourse,  in  logical 
forms,  on  some  of  the  mvsteries  of  Christian  trutli, — of  course  there 
would  be  reasonings  over  some  ‘‘  case  of  conscience;” — Mr.  Newton 
would  be  apt  to  get  prosy  in  discussing  the  opinions  of  Eragosa, 
Tolet,  Sayrus,  and  lioderiques  ; — then  there  would  be  a  ilowof  grace¬ 
ful  and  varied  talk,  not  only  on  })olitics,  but  on  books,  pictures,  gar¬ 
dening,  or  the  last  scientific  exj)eriments  of  the  Oxford  Society, — and 
the  great  sailor,  who  had  so  often  made  the  Dutch  tremble  at  his 
sublime  audacity,  “would  ailed  a  droll  conctuai  to  prove  before  the 
ministers,  by  the  aptness  and  abundance  of  his  Latin  (juotations,  that 
in  becoming  an  admiral,  lie  had  not  forfeited  his  elaim  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  classic.  You  could  not  lind  better  types  of  the 
winning  yet  stately  Christian  gentleman,  than  amongst  the  Buritans.* 

The  (lays  of  Alleine’s  Taunton  iniuistry  Mr.  Stanford  has  called 
the  Sahhath  of  his  life  ;  th(‘y  awakiui  innuediately  th(‘  ri*collee- 
tioii  of  the  days  of  Baxter  at  Kuhb'rininster.  Jkaxter  was  more 
a  hookmaii,  a  casuist,  and  metaphysician  than  Alhdne,  and  had, 
]HThaps,  fewer  human  sympathies  and  fri(‘ndshij)s,  hut  in  the 
t‘arneslness  of  their  devotion  to  their  work  tlnw  were  gn'atly 
alike.  IL'  was  a  very  young  man,  hut  he  had  great  power  ov(t 
nuMi  ;  like  Mr.  Jkixt(‘r,  he  was  not  only  a  pr(‘ach(‘r,  hut  a  pastor, 
visiting  from  house  to  housi*,  cat(‘chising  in  the  church  too,  stre(‘t 
hy  striH't,  wdioh*  families,  exiiejd  the  married  (U*  more*  agi*d.  Life*, 
he  told  the  peojile,  ‘  was  not  to  lx*  spend  in  saintly  ri'verie.  Beli- 
gion  was  not  a  thing  that  knew  only  how  to  kneed,  hut  not  to 
walk  or  to  work,’  and  yet  he  found  tinu‘  for  scholastic  labours, 
scarcely  less  remarkahh*  than  those  of  his  ministry  ;  his  gre‘ate‘st 
manuscrijit,  the  Theologue  Philosophica,  was  neveu’  printed  ;  hut 
llichard  Baxter  saw  it,  and  he  testities  to  the  wide  classical  re‘ael- 
ing  and  profound  capacity  evidenced.  ‘All  tlic'se  in  a  man  so 
young,  as  unh‘ss  in  one  Giovanni  Pico  lAdla  Mirandola,  one 
iveckerman,  one  Pemhle,  in  a  country  are  rarely  to  he  found.’ 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  jiut  an  euid  to  all  this.  The  sweet 
verses  of  llichard  Baxter,  often  epioted,  and  wadi  known,  might 
have  been  uttered  hy  Je)se[)h  Alleinev,  nay,  indeed  (>ur  author 
has,  in  some  sense,  so  appropriated  them. 

‘  Must  I  be  driven  from  my  bookea  ? 

E rom  house  and  gexides,  and  dearest  friends 
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One  of  thy  Bweet  and  gracious  lookcs, 

For  more  than  this  will  make  amends  ! 

As  for  ray  house,  it  was  my  tent. 

While  there  1  waited  on  thy  tlock  ; 

Tliat  work  is  done,  that  time  is  spent. 

There  neither  was  my  home  nor  stock. 

Would  I  in  all  my  journey  have 
Still  the  same  inne  and  furniture  ? 

Or  ease  and  pleasant  dwellings  crave. 

Forgetting  what  thy  saints  endure? 

Aly  Lord  hath  taught  me  how  to  w  ant 
A  ])laee  w  herein  to  put  my  head  ; 

Wliile  lie  is  mine.  I’ll  he  content 
To  beg  or  lacke  my  daily  bread. 

Heaven  is  my  roofe,  earth  is  my  floore, 

Thy  love  can  keep  me  dry  and  warm, 

Christ  and  thy  bounty  are  my  store  ; 

Thy  angels  guard  me  from  all  harm. 

As  for  my  friends,  they  are  not  lost  ; 

The  severall  vessels  of  thy  licet, 

Though  parted  now,  by  tempests  tost, 

Shall  t-afelie  in  the  haven  meet.’ 

Mr.  Stanford  dwolls  tit  length  ii]K)n  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  We 
think  be  treats  too  teiuhaly  the  casuists,  lik(‘  J  )r.  Hook,  who 
dofond  it.  It  is  true,  in  the  esliniate  of  acts  like  this,  we  have* 
to  tl  trow  ourselves  hack  to  the  times;  hut,  jiidgiMl  any  how,  it 
was  a  great  crime,  it  was  a  greater  hluiider.  fhdy  2,()0()  were 
ejected!  says  Dr.  Hook;  some  had  ministered  from  their  lom'ly 
village  cliurclt  for  tifty  years,  some  died  brokeu-liearUal,  souk' 
h*fl  the  country,  some  bc^eame  pbysieiaiis  ;  otlnu’s,  famous  once, 
larame  ])rivate  tutors,  and  were  heard  of  in  tlie  world  no  more, 
f  )iir  re^iders  wall  remember  many  instances  ;  our  author  red’ers  to 
Flkaiiah  Wales  w  hen  he  w  rites  : — 

‘  Some  of  these  confessors  were  too  old  to  support  themselves  by 
such  new  modes  of  labour.  The  writer  of  these  y)ages  has  before  him 
a  inanuseript  w  ritten  by  one  of  them  in  the  winter  after  bis  ejeetion. 
lie  was  then  in  bis  seventy-ninth  year,  and  had  been  for  lifty  years 
the  honoured  minister  of  his  parish,  but  now  he  was  a  wanderer, 
without  means  of  suhsistenee.  He  had  been  spoken  of  as  “  one  ot 
the  most  eminent  preachers  of  any  age  hut,  just  before  writing 
tins  letter,  one  of  the  magistrates  had  plucked  his  grey  heard,  and 
insulted  him  with  epithets  too  foul  to  be  repeated.  It  was  no  longer 
Site  h>r  him  to  remain  in  the  district  where  he  was  known,  and  tke 
rest  ol  his  days  had  to  he  spent  amongst  strangers;  vet  his  spirit  was 
tresh  and  joyous  as  ever,  and  he  eould  still  write  of  himself  and  his 
wile  as  tollows: — “  We  are  in  tollerable  ease  fur  bodilv  health,  save 
lliat  this  sharp,  piercing  weather  doth  pinch  us  and  make  us  shrink; 
hut  1  hope  alter  a  little  time  it  will  grow  warmer,  and  the  air  will 
heeome  more  calm  an  J  favourable  to  old,  colde,  thiuue  boddvs.”  ’ 
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Others  coiitiimed  to  preach,  at  their  peril,  and  the  Puri¬ 

tans  at  Andover  met  in  a  dell  four  miles  from  town,  or  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  house  which  tlu‘y  could  enter  whtai  their  neii^dil)oui*s  were, 
asleep;  then,  havinin'  fastened  the  door  and  window-shntters,  and 
extini»'uished  the  eandle-Iiijjht,  they  eontinutul  in  ju'aver  till  a 
ray  of  dawn  slantin^^  down  the  chimmw  warned  them  away. 
Flavel’s  coin^reL^^ation  met  in  an  old  hall  ;  otluT  conn'n'j^ations 
met  in  the  woods.  Venerable  Richard  Chantyre  used  to  set 
out  for  the  distant  conventicle  habited  like  a  husbandman,  his 
fork  on  his  shouldiu’,  his  Rible  in  his  ]>ocket,  and  he  contrived 
to  evade  the  informers  for  years.  As  is  usual,  in  the  sternest 
adairs  of  life,  the  annals  are  not  wantin^^  in  some  toucln's  of 
humour  ;  the  account  of  John  Tomer’s  thundc'r  is  amusiiiij; — Jt)hn 
’roriKM*,  M.A.,  lat(‘  minister  of  the  ])arish  of  Norton  Cricket.  Our 
admirable  chronicler  says  he  was — 

‘  A  man  of  ^lec, 

With  hair  of  ^littorin^  Ljrey  ; 

As  blithe  a  man  as  you  could  see 
Oil  a  sprini^  holiday. 

Old  as  ho  was,  ho  seeiiied  to  retain  all  tho  fire  of  youth,  and  could 
lift  u[)  his  voice  like  a  trumpet.  The  roll  of  that  gri'at  voice  was 
amazing.  It  was  un(|ue.4ionahly  a  rare  gift;  but  as  Nonconformist 
ministers  were  commaiuled  to  be  silent,  lie  hardlv  knew  what  to  do 
w  ith  it.  At  last,  his  friends  invented  a  way  of  turning  it  to  a  useful 
account.  Tradition  says  that  he  was  wont  to  hold  a  service  with  his 
family  in  one  of  the  cellars  of  Ford  Abbey.  There  he  sat  in  the  open 
door-way — all  the  other  doors  and  windows  in  that  part  of  the  house 
being  hd’t  ojien  up  to  the  attic.  The  whole  place  was  soon  filled  with 
John  Tomer’s  thunder.  If,  at  the  same  time,  every  room  happened 
also  to  be  filled  with  quiet  people,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Prideaux — even 
if  a  few  vill:i;;»crs  happened  to  be  standing  in  the  dark  among  the 
trees  outside — how  could  he  know,  or  why  need  he  care,  for  what 
harm  W'as  be  doing  ?  A  father  was  teaching  his  own  children — 
“  that  was  alle.”  thily  his  children  and  graiulchildren  were  in  the 
cellar  with  him,  and  was  that  an  unlawful  assembly  ?  lie  afterwards 
found  that,  while  he  had  been  innocently  sitting  at  the  cellar-door, 
talking  to  the  family  within,  he  had  also  been  preaching  to  ten  or 
twelve  different  congregations — preaching  to  them  all  at  once,  though 
they  all  met  at  different  places,  and  he  had  not  been  present  at  one 
of  tlum.  Truly  it  was  wonderful,  but  was  it  wicked?  Romanist 
saiiit  never  wrought  a  greater  miracle,  but  what  law’  did  it  break  ? 
Fnhappily,  the  inter()reter  of  the  law  decided  against  him  ;  and  John 
Torner,  instead  of  being  canonized,  was  sent  to  prison  as  a  warning 
to  all  sinners.’ 

While  ndiUTing  to  the  result  of  this  atrocious  act,  w’c  may  direct 
nur  readers’  attention  to  the  stirring  oration  of  lb.  Vaughan  we 
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liavo  placed  also  at  the  head  ot  tliis  article.  That  Jua^niticent 
address  should  circulate  by  hundreds  of  thousands;  all  our 
n*aders  have  n  ad  and  know  it,  but  we  must  (piote  two  or  thnv 
noble  j)assages.  Dr.  Vaughan  says  : — 

‘  ihit  the  men  in  power  in  that  day  virtually  said  to  onr  fathers, 
“  Will  you  lie  to  keep  or  to  get  a  living;  or  will  you  he  tnitldul 
men  at  the  cost  of  the  losst's  whirh  that  course  will  bring  ujxdi 
v.)n  ?”  This  alternative  heing  before  them,  onr  fathers  gave  the 
answer  which  was  to  be  for  the  benelit  of  that  gtoieralion,  and 
of  all  time  to  come.  They  said, — “  will  not  lie  for  emolu¬ 

ment  or  place:  we  will  be  truthful  men,  if  it  be  at  ti.e  loss  of 
social  position,  at  the  loss  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  at  the  loss  of 
the  means  of  usefulness ;  we  will  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come, 
come  what  may.” 

‘Now  surely  this  was  a  lesson,  a  noble  lesson,  to  tlic  men 
of  that  time.  And  is  it  not  a  lesson  for  those  among  ourselves 
who  can  drift  so  easily  in  the  opposite  direction,  who  eau 
bring  themselves  to  do  what  those  good  men  dared  not  do, 
and  to  profess  belied’  in  what  they  really  do  not  belic'e?  And 
what  espi'cially  shall  we  say  of  emdain  ministers  in  our  Kslab- 
lished  C'hnrch  wh(»  have  lately  feen  at  so  much  ]'.ains  lo  >liow, 
not  onlv  how  lightlv  iht'v  hold  the  matters  inelinhul  in  its  Kitnal, 
hut  that  they  account  even  the  book  upon  w’hich  the  Church  is 
professially  founded  to  he  ;i  book  more  disfigured  ihaii  almost  any 
itthm*  ancient  hook  by  false  seitmee,  false  history,  and  false  t  ach¬ 
ing  of  marly  all  kinds?  What  shall  be  sod  when  we  look  at 
imm  like  Haxter  and  Howe,  and  bring  them  face  to  face  with 
such  nuMi  as  Dr.  Williams  :uid  Mr.  Wilson?  Haxter  and  Howe 
bi  lieved  niairlv  all  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England,  d'lu  ir 
t‘\ce[)tions  wmv  restricUul  to  p;irts  of  the  Kitual.  Hut  these  men 
set*m  to  hi'lieve  in  scaiaady  any  of  tlu' things  which  their  Church  was 
ih'sigiu'il  to  teach.  Y(‘t  Haxter  and  Howe  could  not  conform, 
while  Williams  and  Wilson  are  ilressed  in  the  tiMj)pings  of  the 
Anglican  priest lu»od,  stand  at  the  a'tars  of  the  English  Church, 
and  :iv.»il  theinstdves  of  all  the  influence  as  teachers  whic'i  that 
has  giv»  n  them.  What  ;i  d  Hercnce  in  c(»nscienccs  !  No  doubt  pious 
memluTs  of  tlu‘  Church  of  England  deplore  this,  and,  for  one,  1 
must  s;iy  1  deeply  deplore  it  too.  Mr.  M aciuught  has  indeed  givtm  up 
his  connect  ion  with  the  ministry  of  the  C^hureh  of  England.  He  finds 
that  he  cannot  give  the  assent  and  consent  necessary  to  tlmt  V(  cation. 
1  have  spoken  strongly  elsewhere  concerning  some  of  jMr.  ^lac- 
nanght’s  o[)inions.  lint  1  hold  an  hoiK*>tmau  in  veneration,  and  that 
gtmtleman  has  set  an  example  which  some  others  should  follow. 

I  am  happy,  howeve'*,  in  being  able  to  call  to  mind  at  this  time  one 
chapter  in  the  history  ot  the  Church  of  England  greatly  to  her  credit, 
and  hearing  somewhat  on  tin*  (pie.'titm  we  now  have  before  us.  You 
will  remember  that  in  1(>SS,  dames  11.  sent  out  his  memorable  Dccla- 
raliou  ot  Indulgence,  the  drift  of  which  was  to  legalise  the  Eoinibli 
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worslnp,  and  no  donbt  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  roturn  of  thoTlomish 
hi(*rarchy  to  this  country.  Two-thirds  of  the  bishops  of  tlie  Clnircli  of 
Knujland  refused  to  pui>lish  tliat  pn^claination  when  requested  bytho 
kiiiixtodoso.  Nor  would  they  ask  their  eb  rjj^v  to  publish  it,  and  of 
all  the  clergy  in  Kn^laod  tlu're  were  not  more  than  200  that  could  bo 
induced  to  do  the  kinj^’s  biddinj^.  It  was  to  their  honour.  JUit  when 
some  of  the  bishops  of  the  C^hurch  of  En<:;land,  who  so  did,  were  sent 
as  you  know,  to  the  Tower,  and  put  upon  their  trial  in  the  Kitty’s 
Hench  on  f'e  charge  of  sedition,  their  lordships  knew  full  well  that 
the  eyes  of  the  coiuiirv  were  upon  them — that  the  nobility  were  with 
them — that  the  gentry  and  clergy  were  with  them — that  the  masses 
of  the  peoj)le  were  with  t  liem  — not  only  on  their  side,  but  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  so — j)rej>ared  to  hail  them  as  confessors  and  martyrs.  It  was 
not(‘.\actly  so  with  our  good  fathers  in  1()02. 

In  Scotland,  too,  in  the  last  century,  there  was  a  noble  secession 
und(*r  the  Er-kiues  and  others,  consist  ifig  of  men  who  would  not  sid>- 
init  to  sc(‘  pastors  imj)osi*d  iipon  them  by  the  civil  power.  And  we  are 
anything  but  forg(‘tt‘ul  of  what  has  Ixmmi  done  in  this  direction  in  our 
own  time  by  our  brethnm  of  the  FriH'  Church  of  Scotland.  Eut  the 
(hudmorscs,  the  t^indlishes,  the  (hiiniinghams,  the  (iluthrios,  when 
they  passt'd  arm-in-arm  in  long  ])roct*ssion  down  the  streets  of  bklin- 
burgh,  as  they  left  that  Church,  (lid  so  amidst  the  plaudits  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  myriads  of  their  people — of  a  people  mon*  prepared  to  follow 
than  they  had  been  to  lead.  They  knew  that  all  but  their  entire  coun¬ 
try  was  with  them  :  that  tlu' whoh'  land  was  open  to  tlu’m,  whore*  to 
build,  and  to  WO' ship,  wit  bout  imdestation.  It  was  not  exactly  thus 
witli  our  fath(*rs  of  lti(>2.  ^fhe  nobility  w('re  mrt  witli  th(*m;  the 
gentry  were*  not  with  t!:em  ;  the  majority  of  those  who  calk'd  th(*m- 
se'lvcs  clergymen  w<  re*  not  with  them.  Amidst  the*  rush  and  mad  rc- 
ae'tiem  erf  that  time,  the  tiltii,  anel  brawl,  anel  violence*  which  came  to 
the*  surlaci*,  all  was  dircctcel  against  them,  and  t hew  had  to  be'ar  up 
against  it  all.  No  ime*  who  has  not  by  s-une  effort  of  imaL’inat  ion  triial 
to  place  himse*lf  in  their  circumstances,  can  at  all  appre'hcnd  what  those 
circumstances  were*.  Vou  see  them  all  but  hooted  from  their  place's, 
chascel  tVom  every  city — away  from  the'ir  flocks,  away  from  hooks, 
away  from  nearly  e've'rything  which  educated  nu'ii  e-an  e'ovet  ;  and  if 
they  worship  at  all,the‘y  have  to  worship  in  secret,  at  the  pe'ril  of  for¬ 
feit  ure,  of  the  gaol,  and  even  of  ele'ath,  as  the  first  Christians  wor¬ 
shipped  nneb  r  Ne'ro.  Honour,  say  I,  to  the  jrrotesting  bishops  of 
1()8S;  and  greater  honour,  say  1,  to  our  Se'ottish  brethren  erf  the 
last  ea'iitury  and  of  this;  but  honour  above  all  to  our  Nonconformist 
ferrefathers*  for  they  were  faithful  in  the  face  of  trials  anel  losses  such 
as  were  not  known  to  binglish  bishops  or  Scottish  presbyterians.* 

The  two  niinist(*rs,  Mr.  Newton,  and  bis  y()nng('r  but  gre*at<*r 
brother,  we're  of  e’ourse  both  e'je'cted.  Mr.  Neuvton  liad  b('(*!i 
inanv'  ya'ars  niiniste'r  ove'r  his  bc'love'd  jx'ople*  ;  he*  was  now  not 
oidv  e'j('ede'(l,  but  endure'd  the*  honourable;  indignity  of  a  lampoon 
from  lh(‘  jx'ii  of  the  gn'at  chic'f  lauronfe*  of  blackguard  poi'ts, 
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P»utlor,  the  author  of  '  Hiidiln'as.’  Still  lie  had  not  the  ooiirairo 
of  the  younger  man.  Tfe  never  wavered  in  liis  consistenov,  had 
no  m(‘an  thoughts  of  contormity  ;  hut  lu‘  did  imt  hinvi'  and 
lu\‘ast  the  storm.  For  Alhdne  tlio  jirison-gates  ga|u‘d  ;  tlK*v 
soon  elos(‘d  upon  liim  ;  and  the  ])risou  was  not  merely  a  prismi, 
it  st‘ems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  a  halfway-house  between  a  oun- 
moii  sewer  and  hell.  Yet  his  wife  went  into  prison  and  enduivd 
its  detilement  wdth  her  husband.  Others  were  with  tlnan  too, 
with  whom  they  eould  share  holy  sympathies  ;  and  even  llehes- 
Ut  Gaol  became  the  ‘  tabernacle  of  the  righteous.^ 

Mr.  Stanford  ]>ublishes  for  the  first  time  an  account  of  the  trial 
of  Alleine  at  the  Taunton  Assizes  for  1  (it)*!,  whiuv  he  was  in- 
dieted  for  ])reaching  in  a  private  house.  Jl(‘  was  tric'd  lu'foro  the 
L(»rd  Chief  Justice  Foster,  a  creature  very  like  the  miscri'aiit 
JetTr(‘Vs  ;  and  this  trial  is  as  curious  a  document  as  the  cele- 
brated  trials  of  William  Pimn  or  Richard  Baxter.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  richer  specimens  of  the  conversations  in  the  court 
between  the  judge  and  the  prisoner  : — 

‘  AUcine. — If  1  must  plead  to  such  an  indictment,  my  answer  is, 
that  as  for  preaching  and  praying,  which  is  the  truth  of  tlie  case,  if 
this  ho  to  be  guiltv,  1  am  guilty  ;  but  for  riotous,  rontons  and  sedi¬ 
tious  assemblies,  1  abhor  tliem  Irom  my  heart,  and  am  a  loyall  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  Majesty. 

‘  “  Jinlge. — ddus  is  the  manner  of  you  and  your  brethren,  you  go  for 
to  cast  dirt  upon  the  (lovernment,  as  if  they  wore  against  preaching 
and  praying.  Sir,  preaching  and  praying  are  good,  but  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  these  you  seduce  the  people,  and  gather  proselytes,  and  it 
is  against  your  rogueish  meetings  that  we  are. 

AUcine. — My  lord,  1  am  humbly  glad  to  heare  your  lordship 
declare  that  praying  and  jireaching  are  not  crimes. 

Juilge. — Sirr.'h!  sirrah!  ichat  doe  yon  goe  for  to  catch  me!  I  said 
not  soe  ;  but  1  tell  you  that  it  is  not  against  praying  and  preaching 
that  we  are,  but  against  doing  it  in  such  a  manner,  in  [irivate  con¬ 
venticles,  in  a  seuitious  way.  If  you  will  pray,  there  is  the  house  ot 
prayer  for  you. 

"  Alleine. — INly  lord,  1  was  expressly  indicted  for  preaching  and 
praying  the  last  session. 

‘  “  Judge. — 1  cannot  stand  to  hear  you  prate;  plead  guilty  or  not 
guilty.’  ’* 

Again,  the  judge  spoke  to  this  saintly  man  as  follows: — 

*  '\Tudge. — 1  mu.^t  tell  you  that  you  ore  a  felloie  of  such  evill  fume, 
and  /  have  receii'ed  suidi  information  of  you,  as  are  such  sullieient 
groufuls  for  my  rcipiiring  the  good  behaviour. 

Alleine. — \our  lordship  hath  noe  eyes  to  see,  nor  eares  to  hrarc, 
hut  what  is  brought  here  before  you,  iu  the  publique  judicature; 
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and  it‘  any  will  inako  it  lioro  appears  that  I  liave  broke  the  pjood 
hohavioiir,  I  shall  bo  roa^lv  to  givo  snrotios. 

‘“J/oA/o. — The  ^rand-jurv  liavo  tbuinl  you  guilty,  and  that  is 
siillloiont  tor  mo  to  rocpiiro  ilio  ^ood  hohaviour  ot*  vou. 

*  Allrinc. —  My  lord,  that  is  not  snUloiont  unround,  booauso  1  havo 
bin  alroady  ao(]nittod  of  that,  for  which  thoy  havo  prosooiitod  mo  ;  and 
I  bosooch  your  lordship  will  not  rocpiin'  tho  i^ood  bohaviour  of  mo 
for  that  of  whioh  I  have  bin  alroady  aoipiittod. 

‘  “.//oA/o. — Noo  such  matter. 

‘“yt/A'/;/o. — My  lord,  1  doo  hero  ctVor  joiir  lordship  in  tho  faoe  of 
tho  Court,  and  avow  it  before  my  oountrey,  that  I  am  n'ady  to 
brin^  tho  li^rand-jury  now,  to  prove  it  upon  their  oathes,  that  I  was 
aecpiittod ;  whi(*h  this  grand-jury  might  not  know. 

— Sirrah!  will  you  charge  such  worthy  gontlomon  that 
thoy  (ii<l  thoy  know  not  what  ? 

‘  “  Jllrine.—  ]\Iy  lord,  I  said  not  that  tlioy  know  not  my  case  at  all, 
but  that  they  might  not  know  1  had  bin  alroady  ao(piittod  of  that 
for  which  they  havo  now  prosocutt'd  mo. 

Judge. — 1  must  have  tho  good  Ixdiaviour  of  you  {irith  much 
passion). 

^^'‘AlJcine. — iVIy  lord,  I  havo  done  nothing  but  what  belonged  to 

my  duty  as  a  minister. 

• 

‘  “  Judge. — When  were  you  made  a  minister  ? 

‘  “  Alleine. — Eight  yeares  since. 

‘  “  Judge. —  By  whom  ? 

*“  A/Iciue. —  By  the  Prosbytory. 

‘  ^\Tudge. — Who  gave  them  ])owor  to  ordaino  ? 

Alleine. — ]My  lord,  they  havo  that  power  by  virtue  of  their 
olllci',  as  thoy  are  ministers  of  Christ. 

"^^Jud(je. — Your  ordination  is  nothing  worth  ;  you  are  noo 
ministtT. 

‘  ‘‘  Alleine. — My  lord,  1  hope  yon  will  not  assort  that  which  shall 
overthrow  all  the  ministry  of  tho  whole  Christian  Protestant  world, 
(‘xcept  lu'r('  in  England  ;  for  your  lordship  is  not  ignorant  that  tlu'y 
have  no  other  ordination  than  by  the  hands  of  tho  Presbytery,  just 
as  I  havo.  And  for  my  ordination,  1  shall  bo  ready  to  maintain  it 
before  any  whom  your  lordship  may  appoint. 

Judge. —  Vou  are  no  minister  of  England,  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Alleine.— 1  will  undertake  to  show’  that  in  tho  judgement  of 
many,  very  many  bishops  and  archbishops  of  tho  Church  ot  England, 
ordination  by  the  Presbytery  is  valid. 

'''Judge.— I  cannot  stand  here  to  hcaro  you  ])rato  in  your  self- 
confidence  ;  you  love  to  hcare  yours(‘lfe  talko.  \V  ill  you  give  mo 
securitv  for  your  good  behaviour  or  not  ? 

"'Alleine. — If  you  will  have  securities  for  my  good  behaviour,  I 
desire  your  lordship  to  oxplaine  what  you  nu'ano  by  this  good 
behaviour. 

'"  Judge.’— Yon  tit  to  be  a  minister,  and  not  know’ what  belongs 
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to  the  p;oo(l  behaviour  !  How  can  you  preach  to  others  and  not  know 
what  that  meanes  ? 

‘  My  lord,  what  is  vulgarly  understood  by  the  good 

behaviour  1  know,  and  in  that  sense  I  shall  be  ready  to  give  secu¬ 
rities  for  it ;  but  if  your  lordship  by  this  intends  to  bind  me  from 
iny  duty,  and  that  which  belongs  to  iny  olfice  as  a  minister,  1  cannot 
yielde  to  it.**  * 

After  the  trial  of  AUeine,  lii.s  great  friend  and  fellow-sufferer 
Mr.  N  orinan,  wavS  next  jdaeod  at  the  bar.  Our  author  catches 
very  ])lainly  the  drollery  and  humour  of  the  embarrassinont  of 
the  learned  judge: — 

‘The  following  is  a  specimen  of  what  passed  hetweeii  him  and  the 
judge  in  the  course  of  the  trial  :  — 

‘  “  Sirrah,  do  you  preach  ?  ” 

‘  “  Yes,  ni}^  lord.” 

‘  “  And  why  so,  sirr.di  ?  ” 

‘  “  Because  1  was  ordained  to  preach  the  Gospel.’* 

‘  “  How  were  you  ordained  ?  ’ 

‘  “  In  the  same  manner  as  Timothy.’* 

‘  “  And  how  was  that  ?  ” 

*  “  By  the  layimj:  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery.” 

‘The  judge  said  to  himself,  in  a  musing  way,  “Ordained  like 
Timothy?  Timothy?”  He  had  met  with  a  person  of  that  name 
somewhere,  hut  now,  not  being  able  to  recal  the  particular  case 
referred  to,  hi»  prudently  changed  the  subject.  8till,  the  <|ucstioii 
troubled  his  mind,  and  shortly  after,  when  a  gentleman  called  at  liis 
lodgings  on  business,  Sir  Kt)hi‘rt  kept  him  waiting  two  hours  in  an 
antechamber.  On  his  apj)earance  lie  gave  for  his  excuse  that  he 
had  betMi  st'arching  his  liooks  about  an  odd  answer  a  fellow  made 
him  in  the  West,  who  told  him  that  he  was  ordained  like  Timothy, 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  the  presbytery,  which  he  could  make 
nothing  of.’ 

The  reader  must  go  to  the  book  itself  for  the  whole  of  this 
interesting  story  ;  how  the  suffc'rer,  infirm  in  health — with  twerv 
hop(‘ in  life  as  it  now  is  broken  down — was  imprisoned  ;  and  how, 
(‘ven  soon  aftiT  his  imiirisonmmit,  he  was  taken  and  inijuisoned 
again  ;  and  how  he  wrote  from  his  prison  letters  like  those  of 
Rutherford  in  their  Indiness  and  sweetness,  if  not  in  (piaint  and 
racy  richness ;  or  solacing  himself  and  friends,  as  in  preaching, 
even  in  gaol,  sueh  w'ords  as  these  of 

‘  THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  CAUED  BIRD. 

‘  Shall  1  tell  you  a  story  that  I  have  read  ? — Tliere  was  a  certaia 
king  that  had  a  pleasant  grove,  and  that  he  might  make  it  evt  ry  way 
delighttulto  him,  be  caused  some  birds  to  be  caught,  and  to  be  kept 
up  in  cages  till  thev  hail  learned  sundrv  sweet  and  artiiicial  tunes; 
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niul  wlicn  tliey  wore  perfect  in  their  lessons,  he  let  thein  abroad  out 
of  their  cages  into  his  grove,  that  while  ho  was  wallviug  in  this  gio\e 
he  ini‘^ht  hear  them  singing  those  pleasant  tunes,  and  t(‘aching  them 
to  other  birds  that  were  of  a  wilder  note.  Brethren,  this  king  is 
(Jod  this  grove  is  his  Church,  tin  so  birds  aiv'  yourselves,  thisc.igt'  is 
the  prison;  (lod  hath  K'ut  you  hitlier,  that  yon  shoiihl  learn  the 
sweet  and  pleasant  notes  of  his  praise.  Ami  I  trust  that  you  have 

learned  something  all  this  while,  (lod  forbid  else.  Now  (lod  opens 
the  caire,  and  lets  you  forth  into  the  grove  of  his  Church,  that  you 
mav  sing  forth  his  praises,  and  that  others  may  learn  ot  you  too. 
tor«mt  not,  tlierefore,  the  songs  of  the  Inmse  of  your  pilgrimage,  do 
not  return  to  your  wild  notes  again;  keep  the  mercies  ot  (lod  lor 
ever  in  a  thankful  remembrance,  and  make  mention  ot  them  humbly 
as  loin-  ;:s  vou  live;  tl.en  sluvl  you  ans  Ncr  the  end  for  which  he  sent 
vou  hilhiM’!  1  least  you  will  not  forget  this  place.  AV  hcii  Queen 
‘iMarv  died,  she  said,  that  after  her  death  they  should  Inul  C  alais  on 
her  heart.  1  hope  that  we  shall  find  by  you  hereatter,  that  the 
[irison  is  upon  your  heart,  Ih'hestcr  is  upon  }Oiir  he  ait. 

ir(‘  ilied  at  Bath,  wliithorho  had  been  eonveyodby  bis  anxious 
and  adeeti()iiat(‘  wife  in  ipiest  of  health,  lie  was  near  to  death 
wastc'd  and  worn  by  illness  and  imprisonment ;  but  be  prosecuted 
bis  holy  labours  even  there,  visiting  the  almshouses  and  the 
scliools.^  Ther(‘,  too,  he  met  and  was  solaced  and  consoled  by  Ins 
friend,  John  liowe,  then  a  homeless  fugitive,  performing  any 
servic(‘,  however  Inimble,  of  wbicli  be  was  eapabh'.  Alkane  <lied, 
as  such  men  usually  dii‘,  victoiions,  but  serein*,  tiinmjdiant,  but 
calm.  Witli  bis  eharaeteristic  powc^r  of  putting  before  ns  a 
picture,  our  author  says  : — 

‘The  mourarr.^  could  not  forget  the  chfirge  given  b\  their  beloved 
ministrv  wl.ilo  vet  «ith  tlioi.i,— “  J f  I  should  die  filly  ludes  a»ay, 
let  me  be  Imried  at  'rauiil on  and  a  grave  \va^  therelor.',  found  lor 

him  ill  St.  Clary's  chancel.  -i  -ii  ji 

‘To-dav,  as  yon  stand  alone  in  the  stono-chamber  near  it.witli  tlie 

ancient  register  hcforc  vou,  having  sudilculy  lighted  ipxm  the  (‘lit ry, 
fresh  as  if  written  Na'sterdav— M r.  doseph  Allciu  •,  mim.stcr, 
iXovemher  17,  BUiS,”-- it:  is  startling  to  think  that  p(‘r’'ai)s  the  hist 
time  llicso  words  v- ere  looked  at,  poor  widowt  d  1  luaidosia  was 
standing  by.  The  thouglit  is  magical.  All  at  once  you  arc  living 
backiirthat  old  Novmnher  day,— “  A c.ertaiu  trembling  couscioiis- 
ucss  s('cms  to  breathe  through  the  air,”  iae(‘s  and  iorms  S'  cm  to 
hover  and  g’ow  out  of  tlie.bhriik  twilight  ;  and  Ihougli  aloim,  you  ani 
ill  solemn  company  ;  — a  vast  congregation  is  iii  t  he  chureh,  and  a  I 
around  it.  ddiere !  you  see  John  llowe  and  Iviehard  haiielough 
just  come  from  Bath ‘with  the  sorrowing  train.  ()ld 
is  close  at  va  ur  side,  leaning  upon  the  t  -p  of  his  st  ill  ;  and  you 
caMcli  the  verv  tones  of  the  moment  while  he  is  siiying,  “  J>clovi(l,  it 
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,  ;r  r...,  io  luoum.  h\  holv  NMit,  you  iind  an  old 
is  not  ^  monl'.d,  atul  as  I'O  stood  ovor  liis  grave  l,o 

prophet  huijii  n  ‘  I  I  Thus  you  may  live  in  the 

ri^nuT  itf  ‘o..g-va>iisl.CHl  voices  and  series  striln.  y.n,  |d  limes 
l)a^l.  until  iis  p  All  that  vouv  iiuiid  has  now 

Witli  tlie  'y  .|,l^’^XIie  words  iiuoted  were  aclually  si>oliou ; 

pictured  was  oik.  •  ’  ,  ,leinonslrations  of  puldie  sorrow  tint 

nnd  it  was  ^  "  conunitlcd  to  tluir  last 

Si,™:.”.'"' it  ;:rnt.i. k„„  i. 

(lie  iiavciuent,  thus  inscrihed 

iiic  iicCT  no^^^■vs  .losKvnvs  .M.T.r.iNK 

UOI,OCAVSTV.M  TAVNTOMKXSIS 

i:t  uko  r/r  voniy- 

•  no  i-ii.g  v.’i  or  I.i«  •  ■  IS.  C.i, ...... 

"".'n”,  '.,1*  r.i,.- 

Tlie  hook  was  rc|ieated  hy  a  ninirster  as  a  soh<  s  of 
N  '  herlorn.  and  lii  --  -nazed  hy 

r;aKd-'Siud:,:n:ui.ci,^ory.^ 

""'‘Ariinn.o..,otluu- instances  of  ..'.al  c^^ 

,o  see.  was  one  in  the  laise  ot  :  yy  .o.ieud.  toeh  it 

.UUer  of  its  hinding.  s  ole  ,  Iroio  a  st  11  ;;;,_;';7onfessing  his 

|:;r::iTlai\gu!idr;r.I^ 

‘''■^Nrr  will  read  this  hook  without  thankinw  Air.  Stanford  tor 

.„e  I'leantifnl  tond.  he  has  placed  over  a  '-•l^-'''-Vii::t>::;..ra  Ih"^^ 
i<  not  one  unkind  or  intolerant  word  tnronohout  h  -  >  ; 

,.,.1  while  its  purpose  lo.disfar  heyond  tl.o 

in  the  lime  ot  I^ew  Aears  ]iiosents  .■  ,,  i  .'.ooioiaiate 

mid  miniMer.-there  eannol  he  a  more  ‘ 

I . k  than  Ihi-,  in  wl.ieh  the  next  yearreeeives  lh.  sl.  ly 
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LONAR’S  HYMNS  OF  FAITH  AND  IfOPK* 

V  LL  ivadoi'.s  wlioiu  ^Ir.  ]k)iiaFs  ])rcvii)us  v(>lunie  is  a 

i'avoiirite  will  gladly  welcome  this  second  series  ;  it  has 
the  sam('  (‘xeellenec'.s  wliich  marked  its  ])red('cessor,  and  it  lias 
also  all  those  defects  which  aro  very  ohvious  in  thought,  and 
i'e(‘ling,  and  style,  ddiore  is  con.siderahle  fe(*ling,  and  (.'vmi  fr(*- 
(|tient  t(‘ndt'riu‘ss  of  scMitimmu,  and  expression,  while  still  theri' 
(joes  not  ap))(‘ar  that  dc'pth  of  foc'ling  and  ac(|uaintane(‘  with  tlu^ 
diversities  of  thought  and  expeiFaiee  which  nu‘(‘t  the  rc'ader  in 
tho  ‘  (liristian  Year.’  Tlu'  writer  goes  over  the  sanu‘  gronnd,  and 
soinetiiiK's  rojieats  the  old  song  of  otlua*  men.  Mr.  IJonar  reads 
the  Words  of  tlu*  grc'at  Fatlu'rs  of  the  CMiureh,  hut  his  jioetry  is 
not  the  [lootry  of  the  eloist(‘r,  hut  of  tlu^  choir  ;  it  is  vc*ry  oft(‘n 
hap|>ily  ch‘ar  and  hymn-like.  His  pieces  overilow  with  tlu' 
lull  assurance*  of  faith.  Sonu*times  we  iind  in  this  volume  what 
W(*  found  in  the  last — unrealized  sentiment,  which,  from  the  eha- 
ractei’  of  Mr.  Jionar’s  experience  and  theology,  we  should  scarcely 
have  exp(.*ct(*d  to  find.  \Ye  meet  this  in  ‘Creation  in  Farnest.’ 
Our  author  may,  indeed,  rej>ly  tliat  we  read  of  Creation  groan¬ 
ing,  hut  tlu*  lattei*  sc'utimoiit  is  much  more  appreluaisihh*  than 
tlu*  foi’incr  ;  hut  his  mind  (  Xjnesses  itself  in  concrete*  tonus.  Ih* 
is,  no  eloiiht,  nna(*epiainte'd  with  those*  seiphisms  e)f  the*  he*art  and 
mule*rstaiuling  which  to  know,  anel  overcome*,  aiul  e‘xpre‘ss,  must 
make  the  ])oet  inel<*eel,  anel  really  euahle  liim  te)  give*  te)  mc*u  tlu* 
gre*at  gift  e>f  (*e)nse)latiem.  This  alse)  te'iiels  to  jie'i  vert  his  e'eincep- 
tion  and  e*x])re‘ssion  e>f  the  moral  state*  of  othe*rs.  It  was  not  in- 
e-umhent  u])on  him  to  write*  upe)n  Saint  The*resa,  hut  eloing  so, 
We*  re *sp('ct fully  suggest  tliat  our  author  should  not  have*  writtem 
as  he*  has  writte*n.  Ih*  has  veritie  el  his  pen  trait  ot  St.  ddu‘re*sa  i>y 
a  <|ue)tatie»n  trom  St.  fh'rome*,  hut  these*  Avere*  not  only  twe)  very 
elitferent  ])e'rse)ns,  their  stat(*s  Avi're*  V(*ry  elitferent.  If  our  author 
will  turn,  as  we  arc  sure*  he*  will  he*  ahle*  to  turn  imme‘eliate*ly,  to 
‘The  Life  e)f  the*  Holy  Meitlu'r  St.  Theresa,’ — he*  will  tinel  a  very 
diftere'ut  he'ing  to  that  he*  has  ])rese*nteel  in  his  soliloejuy.  Se*lt- 
d('Ce*ive.‘e],,  no  elouhl,  e'grcgioiisly  <le*lude‘d,  hut  still  consist(*nt  anel 
snstaiiu'd  in  e!e*lusion,  happy  in  he*r  immolation,  and  in  ecstacie'S 
in  her  agemv.  A  moeh*!  for  the*  treatment  eif  this  kind  e>f  suhje*ct 
onr  author  might  find  in  the*  extraedelinary  peie'm  of  ’re*nny.son — 
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Cino  Pxwrrrs  Jfymvfi  of  Faith  and  Ifopr. 

Simoon  Stylitos — but  wo  do  not  nsk  onr  antliov  to  attompt  this : 
wo  won  hi  rathor  hoar  hini  sin^r  somo  of  his  swoot  hymns  and 
])i(H‘»‘s  of  Evanc^olioal  Chui\*h  ^lusio,  or  sucli  a  swoc‘t  donu'stii' 
littlo  ]>(*nsive  consolation  as  the  followini**,  somo  of  its  liiu's  vi-ry 
liko  Hoods — ‘Wo  watcli(‘(l  hor  broathing  through  tlio  niglit ’-1 
but  a  sw(*et  and  not  iinchoorful  vorsolot : — 

LUCY. 

‘  All  night  wc  watched  the  ebbing  life, 

As  if  its  night  to  stay  : 

Till,  as  the  dawn  was  coming  up. 

Our  last  hope  pass’d  away. 

‘  She  was  the  music  of  our  home, 

A  day  that  knew  no  night. 

The  fragrance  of  our  garden-bower, 

A  thing  all  smiles  and  light. 

‘  Above  the  couch  we  bent  and  prayed. 

In  the  half-lighted  room  ; 

As  the  bright  hues  of  infant-life 
Sank  slowly  into  gloom. 

‘  Each  llutter  of  the  pulse  we  marked. 

Each  ([uiver  of  the  eye  ; 

To  the  dear  lips  our  ear  we  laid, 

To  catch  the  last  low  sigh. 

‘  We  stroked  the  little  sinking  cheeks. 

The  forehead  pale  and  fair ; 

We  kissed  tlie  small,  round,  ruby  mouth. 

For  Lucy  still  was  there. 

MV  e  fondly  smooth’d  the  scattered  curls 
Of  her  rich  golden  hair; 

We  held  the  gentle  palm  in  ours. 

For  L\iey  still  was  there. 

‘  At  last  the  fluttering  jnilse  stood  still. 

‘I'he  death-frost,  through  her  clay. 

Stole  slowly  ;  and,  as  morn  came  u]>. 

Our  sweet  llower  pass’d  awav. 

‘Tlie  form  remained  ;  but  there  was  now 
Xo  soul  our  love  to  share  ; 

?sh)  warm  responding  lip  to  kiss  ; 

For  Imcy  was  not  there. 

‘  Farewell,  with  weeping  hearts  we  said, 

C^hild  of  our  love  and  care  ! 

And  then  we  ceased  to  kiss  those  lips, 

Lor  Lucy  was  not  there. 

‘  but  years  are  moving  (piickly  past, 

And  time  will  soon  be  o’er; 

Death  shall  be  swallowed  up  of  life 
On  the  immortal  shore. 

‘  Then  shall  we  clasp  that  hand  once  more, 

AtuI  smooth  that  gtdden  liair; 

Ihen  shall  we  kiss  those  lips  again, 
hen  Lucy  shall  be  there.' 


1)1 — ITomcivard 


Bui  cortaiiily  ^Ir.  Boiiar  is  most  liaj)|>y  wlioii  in  liis  lii'  is 
nearest  the  Cross.  At  such  moments  lie  lays  hnhl  u|)()n  tlie. 
true  s|)irit  of  the  lyrist  ami  hymn  ^vrit(‘r.  We  have  it  in  these 
simple  stanzas  : — 

THE  HLESSINO-CHAIN. 

‘  lie  wlio  in  Christ  believcth, 

Is  wise,  is  wise ; 

He  who  this  Christ  receiveth, 

Alone  is  wise. 

‘  He  ^\ho  this  wistloin  w  inneth, 

Is  free,  is  free ; 

He  in  whose  heart  it  rei^neth. 

Alone  is  free. 

‘  He  w  ho  this  freedom  graspetli. 

Is  strong,  is  strong ; 

He  who  this  freedom  claspeth, 

Alone  is  strong. 

‘  He  who  this  strength  retaineth, 

Is  good,  is  good  ; 

He  in  whom  it  remaineth, 

Alone  is  good. 

‘  He  who  this  goodness  findeth, 

Is  glad,  is  glad ; 

He  who  this  goodness  mindeth, 

Alone  is  glad.’ 

The  following  verses  are  a  very  hapjiy  illustration  of  what  we 
may  call  the  manner  of  our  autlim',  of  which  we  have  many 
sweet  instances  in  the  previous  volume : — 

‘  nOMEWAKDS. 

‘  PuorriNO  down  the  troubled  river, 

To  the  traiKjuil,  tranquil  shore  ; 
l)rop])ing  down  the  misty  river, 

Time’s  willow-shaded  river. 

To  the  spring-embosoniM  shore  ; 

'Where  the  sweet  light  shineth  ever. 

And  the  sun  goes  down  no  more. 

( )  wondrous,  w  ondrous  shore  ! 

‘  Hropping  down  tlie  w  iuding  river. 

To  the  wide  and  welcome  sea ; 

Dropping  down  the  narrow  river, 

.Man’s  weary,  w’ayward  river. 

To  the  blue  and  ample  sea; 

Where  no  tempest  w  reeketh  ever, 

AVhere  the  sky  is  fair  and  free ; 

O  joyous,  joyous  sea ! 

‘  Dropping  down  the  noisy  river, 

To  our  peaceful,  peacefid  home  ; 

Dropping  down  tlie  turbid  river. 

Earth’s  bustling,  crowded  river, 
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To  our  geutle,  gentle  liome  ; 

AVlitre  llie  rough  roar  riseth  never, 
Aral  the  vexings  eannot  eoine ; 

()  loved  and  longeil  tor  home  ! 

‘  Drooping  down  the  eddying  rlvtu*, 
AVith  a  Helmsman  true  and  tried  ; 
Dropping  down  the  perilous  river, 
Mortality’s  dark  river, 

Mdth  a  sure  and  heavenly  Guide  ; 
J^A’en  Him  who,  to  deliver 

My  soul  from  death,  hath  died  ; 

O  Helmsman  true  and  tried  ! 

‘  Dropping  down  the  rapid  river, 

To  tlie  dear  and  deathless  land  ; 
Dropj)ing  down  the  well-known  river, 
Jiife’s  swoll’n  and  rushing  river, 

'Vo  the  resurreetion-land  j 
AVhere  the  living  live  for  ever, 

And  the  dead  liave  join’d  the  band  ; 
O  fair  and  blessed  land  !’ 


Wo  must  also  ([uoto  the  following  four  verses  : — 

‘He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well ! 

All  other  life  is  short  and  vain ; 

He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 
Of  living  most  for  heavenl}^ 

‘  He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well ! 

All  else  is  being  Hung  away  ; 

He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 
Of  true  things  truly  done  each  day. 

‘AVaate  not  thy  being;  back  to  Him, 

AVho  freely  gave  it,  freely  give, 

Else  is  that  being  but  a  dream, 

'Tis  but  to  he,  and  not  to  lire. 


*  13e  wise,  and  use  thy  wisdom  well ; 

M’ho  wisdom  sjjeaks  must  lire  it  too  ; 

He  is  the  wisest  who  can  tell 

How  first  he  lived,  then  spolce,  the  true.’ 

'riu*i\‘  are  several  poems  called  ‘  Alemories  of  the  Hast,’  of 
which  ‘  Aloiint  Her’  seems  to  us  to  exhibit  tis  much  power  a^ 
anv  verses  of  the  volume.  Tdie  author  has,  in  a  verv  swei't 
manner,  embalmeil  some  of  liis  ex})eriences  of  mountain  and 
‘Insert  life  in  the  Holy  Land.  AVe  have  read  ourselves  with 
great  pleasure  these  tridy  Evangelical  nudodies.  They  havi*  id 
the  riohlv  plaintive  organ  music  of  Keble  ;  Init  some  of  <»ur 
readers  will  think  we  give  Air.  Honar  n  higher  meed  of  jiraisc 
wlu‘11  we  say  they  sound  rather  like  Aloravian  or  Lutlii*ran 
melodies.  Zinzendorf  and  Gerhard  would  have  loved  them. 
It  not  always  tenderly  experimental,  they  always  aim  to  be 
gloriously  truthful. 


( (!:>.•) ) 
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Till-;  SCHISMS  01-’  Cl’lSCOl’ACV. 


Cliiirch  by  law  establLslicd  in  this  country  is,  in  a  correct 
-1-  sense,  ^  the  Clinrcli  ot‘  lhiL*-laiul/  Kpiseojiacy,  it  is  true,  is 
not  the  polity  of  half  the  people  of  England,  and  of  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  ])opnlation  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  (Jrcat 
Jh’itain  and  Ireland,  ihit  it  is  the  national  Church,  inasmuch  as 
its  position  is  assij'ued  by  public  law,  its  revenues  are  mainly 
derived  from  public  tyrants,  its  constitution  is  controlled  by  the 
legislature  of  the  nation,  and  its  highest  dignitaries  are  appointed 
bv  the  Government.  Hence  the  Established  Church  sustains  a 


relation  to  every  citizen  of  this  laud  dilferent  from  that  occupied 
by  the  sister  denominations :  it  has,  on  the  one  hand,  a  prestige 
which  they  do  not  enjoy,  and  on  the  other,  it  is  amenable  to  a 
scrutiny  and  a  correction  which  they  might  repel.  In  this  sense, 
the  church  is  national,  and  hence  the  justice  of  the  remark  of  an 
Episco|)al  clergyman  to  the  writer,  ^  Dissenters  have  as  much  right 
to  criticise  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  they  have  to  revise  the  administration  of  the  army  or  navy.^  In 
the  exercise  of  this  right  and  duty,  we  have  some  comments  to  olfer 
on  the  present  attitude  of  the  national  Church  in  relation  to  the 
community  generally,  and  to  Nonconformists  in  ])articular. 

In  discussing  any  question  relating  to  the  Established  Church, 
we  have  to  deal  with  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  phenomena,  often 
shifting,  and  even  anomalous  and  conllieting.  We  find  much  that 
is  attractive,  much  also  that  is  repellent.  The  pity  is  that  we  may 
not  enjoy  the  one  and  forget  the  other.  It  would  be  pleasant  if  we 
could  all  be  optimists,  if  w'c  could  allow  ourselves  to  sink  into 
happy  reveries,  and  build  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  arc  made  of  an 
ideal  church,  in  which  we  fancied  that  her  every  spire  ])ointcd  to 
heaven  —  that  the  brooding-note  of  her  Sabbath  bells  always 
gathered  her  children  beneath  the  nestling  wing  of  a  large-hearted 
and  evangelical  Mother — that  the  impressiveness  of  her  offices  was 
never  sullied  by  any  subtle  tanijicring  with  conscience — that  the 
])rccision  of  her  articles  of  faith  was  never  contravened  by  opposing 
formularies — that  the  declarations  and  ])romises  of  her  clergy 
meant  exactly  what  they  state — and  that  the  fold  of  Christ  were  ever 
led  by  a  high-minded  and  Scriptural  ministry  into  the  green  pastures 
and  beside  the  still  waters  of  truth  and  love.  We  wish  that  some 


innocent  casuistry  could  lull  the  thunder  of  her  anathemas  against 
all  other  Christian  communities,  and  that  a  veil  of  charity  might 
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cnliance  licr  charms  and  hide  her  defects.  How  easy  then  to  listen 
to  the  pleasant  jdatitudes  with  which  country  squires  round  their 
after-dinner  toast  of  ^  Church  and  Quecn.^  How  agreeable  then  to 
hear  our  Conservative  members  of  rarliamcnt  beguile  their  vaea- 
tion  leisure  by  addressing  their  constituents  on  themes  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  binding  together  the  altar  and  the  throne  with  a 
graceful  rhetoric,  hurling  their  summer  lightning  at  all  who  dare 
to  im|)each  the  infallibility  of  our  glorious  constitution  in  chnrcli 
and  state,  launching  in  their  j)croration  the  terrible  de])recation — 
‘  ^^’hom  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  ])ut  asunder  !  ’ 

Hut  our  ])rcscnt  purpose  is,  not  to  revel  in  the  ])urple  dreams  of 
faney,  but  to  ojien  our  eyes  upon  a  sad,  hard  world  of  facts. 

Many  years  ago,  on  the  return  of  a  distinguished  traveller  from 
the  Hast,  he  remarked  to  a  ministerial  relative,  ^  How  is  it  that  1 
lind  you  a  Dissenter,  and  not  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England?  If  you  were  a  clergyman,  I  could  do  almost  anything 
for  you  ;  as  a  Dissenter,  I  can  do  nothing.^  MVelV  'vas  the  reply, 
‘  I  suppose  you  don’t  want  a  long  disquisition  on  the  subject.’ 
'•  Oh,  no  ;  giye  me  one  good  reason  and  that  will  do.’  ‘  Answer  me 
one  (picstion  then,’  said  the  minister;  MVhat  book  is  there  of  any 
mere  human  composition  every  iota  of  which  you  would  swear  you 
believed?’  ‘None  in  the  world,’  emphatically  rejoined  the 
baronet.  ‘  Hut  before  1  could  become  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,’  said  his  relative,  ‘  1  must  ])ublicly  declare  my  un- 
feigneil  assemt  and  consent  to  every  word  contained  between  the 
two  covers  of  the  Hook  of  C’ommon  I’rayer.  AVould  you  do  that?’ 
‘  Never,’  was  the  reply  ;  ‘  1  sec  how  it  is.  You’re  quite  right.  Ell 
never  trouble  you  on  the  point  again.’ 

Hut  again  :  not  long  ago  a  young  man  was  representing  to  a 
clergyman  certain  conscientious  diflicultics  he  entertained  to  taking 

V  *  V 

orders  in  the  Establishment,  arising  from  the  stringency  of  the 
terms  of  subscription.  ‘My  dear  fellow,’  was  the  reply,  ‘you  arc 
needlessly  seru])ulous ;  all  that  about  “  unfeigned  assent  and  con¬ 
sent  ’’  simply  means,  that  we  a])prove  in  general  of  the  Church  ot 
England;’  and  he  subsequently  added,  that  he  had  gone  into  the 
Establishment,  ])artly  because  his  own  views  were  too  rational¬ 
istic  for  Nonconformist  churches,  but  that,  as  a  clergyman  he 
could  iiold  and  preach  what  he  liked.  This  is  the  other  asj)ect  ot 
the  same  subject,  and  it  shows  that  if  what  Canon  Stowell  calls  the 
‘  bulwark  of  orthodoxy  ’  keeps  many  of  the  conscientious  out  of  the 
pale  ot  the  C  hurch,  it  at  any  rate  furnishes  no  barrier  to  the  admis- 
sicn  ol  those  who  have  learned  lightly  to  account  their  own  words. 
‘  hat  a  dillerence,’  as  Dr.  Hobert  \  aughan  said  the  other  day  at 
Hirmingham,  ‘what  a  ditference  in  conscienees  !’ 

hefore  any  j)erson  can  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Church  Lsta- 
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blislnncnt,  there  is  a  strait  ami  iiariow  path  lie  must  tread,  ami  a 
jrateway  umler  which  he  must  stoop.  None  can  evade  it,  thouu;h 
inauy  would.  Souui  ^lide  iii  witli  complacent  smiles;  some  with 
sullen  |)rotcsts;  some  with  inward  contlicts,  and  dark  niisi**ivini;s, 
and  many  fears.  Hut  whatever  may  be  the  scru|)lcs  of  any,  the 
Church  of  Ihiirland  jirovides,  that  ‘no  jierson  shall  licrcaftcr  be 
received  into  the  ministry,^  nor  enter  at  any  time  on  a  bcncticc, 
‘except  he  shall  tirst  subscribe  to  these  three  articles  following,  in 
such  manner  and  sort  as  we  have  here  appointed: — 

‘I.  'fbat  the  Kinir’s  ]\r:ijosty,  under  (led,  is  the  only  supremo 
governor  of  this  realm,  and  of  all  otl’.er  his  highness's  dominions  and 
couniries,  as  well  as  in  all  spiritual  or  eeek\''iastieal  things  or  causes, 
as  tenpxu’al . 

‘II.  'riiat  tlu*  Hook  of  Common  Prayer  ....  eontaiiieth 
in  it  nothing  eontrary  to  the  Word  of  (Jod . 

‘ill.  That  all  and  every  the  Articles  therein  contained,  being  in 
number  nine-aiid-thirty,  besides  the  Ivatilieation,  be  agreeable  to 
the  Word  of  (Jod. 

‘  To  these  three  articles  whosoever  shall  subscribe,  be  sbull,ybr  the 
avoiiUnrj  of  all  amhi/juitics,  subscribe  in  this  order  ami  form  of  words, 
setting  down  both  bis  Christian  and  sjirname,  viz.:  I,  N.  X.,  do 
icilliiK/li/  and  ex  animo  fnihscrihc  to  these  three  articles  above  men- 
tionrd,  and  to  all  things  that  arc  contained  in  than.'* 

Nothing  can  be  more  exj)licit.  Hut  as  if  it  bad  been  sur¬ 
mised  that  the  clerical  conscience  was  not  guiltless  of  the  arts 
of  casuistry,  and  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  a 
‘declaration  \accom])anics  this  atlidavit.  in  this  it  is  stated  that 
‘to  conserve  and  maintain  tlic  church  committed  to  onr  charge,  in 
unity  of  true  religion,’  the  loyal  ‘  Didcnder  of  Abe  Faith,  and 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  Cburch  witiiiii  these  our  dominions’ 
declares — 

‘  That  the  Articles  of  tliD  Churcii  of  England  (which  have  been 
allowed  a'ld  antlioi’ised  beretof  re,  and  wliich  our  ch'rgy  geiKM’ally 
have  subscribc'd  unto)  do  (‘ontain  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Cimrcli  of 
Fngland  agreeable  to  God’s  word  :  which  we  do  therefore  ratify  and 
conlii’in,  requiring  all  our  loving  subjects  to  c  .iitimie  iii  the  uniform 
profession  therciif,  and  yrohihilintj  (he  least  dijlerenrc  from  the  said 
articles  .  .  .  Jrom  iidiich  icc  will  not  cndarc  anif  varj/ini/  or 
dcparlinr/  in  the  least  degree.  .  .  .  And  that  no  man  hereafter 
shall  either  jirint^  or  preach,  to  draw  the  Article  aside  ang  wag,  but 
shall  submit  to  it  in  the  plain  and  fall  meaning  Ihereof ;  and  shall  not 
put  his  own  sense  or  comment  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Article,  hut 
shall  talcc  it  in  the  lilcral  and  grammaf ical  sense.^ 

it  is  further  enjoined  by  the  same  supreme  authority,  tliat  all 
the  hundred  and  fortv-onc  canons  shall  be  received,  and  ‘all  and 


everything  in  them  contained/  The  Articles  also  oiidoir-c  ihc 
Homilies  and  the  reading  of  the  Apocrypha,  ‘  tor  the  cxmnplo  oi' 
life  and  instruction  of  manners/ 

In  a  word,  before  any  one  can  become  a  clergyman  of  the  Churcii 
of  England,  he  must  give  his  oath  that  he  will  obey  the  canons, 
that  he  believes  the  Articles,  and  that  the  Book  of  Common  Ih-ayci' 
contains  ‘nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of  God/  And  further, 
anathema  after  anathema  is  hurled  by  the  ‘  Constitutions  ainl 
Canons  Ecclesiastical  ^  against  any  and  all  who  do  not  accept 
every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  polity  and  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  of  course,  including  among  these  the  Church  of  Scotlaiul, 
the  rresbyterians  of  every  order,  and  all  other  Christian  connniun- 
tics  in  the  land.  ‘  If  imu  ])art  of  the  king's  supremacy  is  iiii- 
])cached;  if  ann  thing  in  tlie  Brayer  Book  is  by  any  atlirincd  to  be 
rc|)ngnant  to  the  Scriptures;  if  anii  of  the  Articles  is  hi  (tun  part 
said  to  be  “erroneous";  if  the  Church  is  denied  to  be  true  and 
a|)ostolical  ;  if  episcopacy  or  prelacy  be  rc})resented  as  repugnant 
to  the  word  of  God  ;  if  (niij  individuals  say  that  they  belong  to  other 
churches  ;  whether  these  churches  arc  ancient  or  modern;  whether 
they  be  that  from  which  the  English  reformed,  or  those  whicli 
profess  to  have  reformed  from  it;  in  all  these  cases,  criminality  is  as¬ 
sumed,  and  punishment  provided ;  for  every  offender  there  is  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same  sentence,* — let  him  be  cxcoinmunicated 
ipso  facto,  not  to  be  restored  until  he  repent,  and  publicly  revoke 
such  his  wicked  errors.' 

Such  is  the  ])rccisi()n  with  which  the  Church  of  England  lays  down 
each  iota  of  hcrconstitution  and  doctrine  ;  such  are  the  liery  male¬ 
dictions  with  which  she  girds  and  guards  them  from  betrayid 
within,  or  assault  without.  She  has  erected  a  standard  ot  absolute 
uniformity,  and  has  made  no  small  sacrifices  to  maintain  it.  But 
has  she  succeeded  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  notorious  that,  within  the 
])ale  of  the  Episcopal  church  there  arc  at  least  four  distinct 
divisions.  They  arc  commonly  described  as  the  Hard  Church, 
the  Low  Church,  the  High  Church,  and  the  Broad  Church,  lo 
each  of  them  we  sliall  brietiy  advert. 

Ill  a  Lincolnshire  village,  through  which  the  river  Brant  perco¬ 
lates  its  muddy  way,  a  venerable  clergyman  has  enjoyed  lor  many 
years  the  legal  ‘  cure  of  souls.'  AVc  say  the  1e(jal  cure,  for  the  taste 
and  time  of  the  reverend  gentleman  being  almost  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  sjiorts  of  the  field,  he  knows  little,  and  practises  less  ot  the 
duties  of  a  spiritual  pastor.  Though  seventy  winters  and  more 
have  not  forgotten  to  leave  ’=5omc  trace  ujion  his  sinewy  frame,  that 
country-side  often  rings  with  the  echo  of  his  powerful  voice,  as  he 
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appeals  to  dogs  or  men,  and  tales  are  told  'oesido  the  sanded 
hearth  of  many  a  village  alehouse,  ot  how  he  still  holds  liis  own 
among  many  yonthtnl  eompetitors  behind  the  hounds.  Ihit  the 
s[)orting  rector  has  a  delicate  sense  ot‘  what  is  due  to  his  cloth,  and 
not  long  ago  detended  what  he  thought  the  strictness  of  his  Sabba¬ 
tarian  practices  to  a  companion  at  llarrowgate.  ^  Von  see,'  In* 
said,  ^  it  is  rather  awkward  when  the  imacd  is  far  awav  from 
home  on  a  Monday,  for  1  must  get  my  horses  there  tlie  day  be¬ 
fore.  So  the  way  I  manage  it  is  this.  Other  days  of  the  week  I 
send  my  hunters  out  from  the  stables  the  front  way ;  but  on 
Sundays,  as  I  am  a  clergyman,  1  always  send  them  out  tin;  back  !' 
Of  course  all  the  village  knows  the  badly-diss(unbled  trick.  This 
gentleman  draws  tiie  very  handsome  emoluments  of  two  livings, 
and  his  value  as  a  Christian  minister  in  either  benelice  is  exactly 
— nil. 

Let  anyone  start  from  that  elegant  rectory,  and  travel  over  the 
rural  parishes  of  that  county,  and  of  England  generally,  and,  though 
the  race  of  sporting  ehu’gy  has  greatly  diminished,  it  will  be  found 
that  tlie  evidences  of  the  spiritual  power  of  the  ^  Hard'  Church 
ministry  are  scanty.  It  was  once  a  standing  argument  in  favour  of 
a  church  establishment,  that  it  secured  the  presence  in  every  parish 
of  an  educated  gentleman ;  but  though  clergymen  in  that  day  were 
not  invariably  gentlemen,  the  gentlemen  in  the  land  arc  not  now 
exclusively  clergymen.  In  the  rural  parish,  the  State  has  made  the 
amplest  provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  tin;  pcoj)le.  It 
has  erected  the  sanctuary,  it  has  built  the  ])arsonage,  it  lias  insti¬ 
tuted  Church-rates  for  the  repair  of  the  fabric,  it  has  mainly  erected 
and  sustained  the  schools.  A  moderate  and  stationary  pojmlation, 
unpolluted  by  those  forms  of  crime  which  thrive  in  our  erowdctl 
towns;  a  competently,  pcrhajis  alHucntly,  sujiported  ministry;  the 
social  pi'estif/Cf  which  is  so  potent  in  our  country  districts — all  these 
combiiiBid  might  naturally  aw’akcn  the  anticipation  that  here  would 
be  found  a  spiritual  church,  clothed  bi  spiritual  power,  overtaking 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  jieojilc,  and  making  the  hamlets  of 
England  the  centres  of  virtue  and  piety. 

Hut  this  is  rather  an  ideal  than  an  actual  condition  of  things. 
These  rural  benefices  arc  commonly  held  by  clergymen  who  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  their  college  jireparation  to  receive  ^  the 
Holy  Ghost,'  and  the^oflicc  and  work  of  a  jiriest  of  the  church  of 
God,'  less  by  their  ])iety  than  by  boating  and  beer-drinking,  and 
whose  religion  was  rather  Mmiscular '  than  sjiiritual.  They  still 
understand  something  of  the  'culinary  j)ropagation  of  tlie  Gospel;' 
and  many  a  country  scpiirc  has  returned  home  from  the  enjoyment 
of  the  rectory  port  a  more  cheerful  son  of  the  Church,  and  with  a 
warm  glow’ of  attachment  for  our  glorious  constitution  in  Church 
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ami  State.  These  clergymen  ])rcacli  a  comfortable  religion,  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  otlices  of  the  Book  of  Common  I’ravcr: 
that  an  infant  is  made  ^a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  (Jod,  and  an 
inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,’  by  baptism;  that  this  re¬ 
generation  is  ^  ratilied  and  coniirmed  ’  by  contirmation  ;  that  ‘  whose 
sins’ the  clergyman  ^  does  forgive,  they  are  forgiven’;  and  that, 
however  vile  may  be  the  life,  or  impenitent  the  end,  of  any  man, 
the  dead  arc  all  committed  to  the  ground,  ^  in  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life.’  Of  course,  nothing  could  be 
more  satisfactory  than  all  this  to  the  ])arishioner  (if  it  were  only 
true);  and  in  return  for  such  inestimable  advantages,  the  clergy¬ 
man  en  joys  what  is  em|)hatically  called  his  ‘  living.’  These  con¬ 
stitute  what  is  known  as  the  ‘  Hard’  Church  section  of  the  English 
Episcopal  clergy. 

Of  the  services  they  render  to  real  religion,  another  may 
speak  : — 

‘It  is  a  notorious  fact,’  says  the  HecorJ,  ‘  that  there  still  exists 
a  large  number  of  parishes,  and  the  great  majority  of  these  are 
rural  parishes — the  actual  number  we  are  convinced  would  astonish 
our  readers  — in  which  positively  not  a  solitary  effort  of  any  kind  is 
made  on  behalf  of  missionary  effort  either  at  home  or  abroafl. 
]*'n)m  a  large  number  more  the  returns  are  so  scanty  as  to  prove 
with  a  melancholy  clearness  that  they  are  the  result  of  a  reluctant 
ami  j)erfunctory  action  ratlu'r  than  of  a  warm  and  resolute  sym¬ 
pathy — of  a  pa>sive  rather  than  aii  active  interest . In 

this  rt'speet,  to  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge  of  it,  the  details  of 
organisation  in  the  Dissenting  Societies,  and  their  success  in  eidist- 
i.ig  the  support  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  tlicir  stated  congregations,  sur¬ 
passes  anything  to  which  the  ('hurch  can  point.  Jt  is  a  serious 
ipicstiou  for  the  clergy  of  a  (Imrch  which  ev  ry  Sabbath  prays 
tlirough  all  lier  asscmhlies  that  (lod  wonld  be  pleased  to  make  liis 
saving  health  known  unto  all  nations,  whether  this  prayer  be  not  an 
unmeaning  and  by[)ocritical  form,  in  the  absence  of  any  etfort  to 
assist  one  or  other  (d*  the  Societies  which  have  uplifted  the  standard 
of  the  Cross  in  heathen  lauds.’ 

The  immorality,’  says  the  same  authority,  ‘  which  prevails 
among  the  agricultural  labourers  can  scarcely  he  exaggerated.  A 
ebaste  marriage  in  many  parts  is  au  exception.  Decency  is  almost 
unknown,  and  the  laws  of  modesty  are  violated  with  reckless 
eflrontery.  Hand  to  hand  also  with  this  impurity  there  is  a  deep- 
seated  ignorance  of  the  most  vital  tpiestions.  Xo  one  who  has  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  into  the  matler  can  conceive  how 
little  the  vast  body  of  onr  poor  know  of  tlie  most  simple  religious 
subjects.’ 

I  urning  Iroin  tbc  respectable  inutility  of  the  Hard  Churcli, 
which  is  chieily  found  in  the  rural  districts,  and  reposes  with  great 
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comfort  to  itself  on  the  cinohimeiits  of  tlie  State,  we  notice  the 
lari^e  and  intliiential  section  of  the  Church  known  as  the  Kvan- 
<;'clical,  or  Low  Church  ])arty.  It  tlourishcs  ])rinci})ally  in  the 
towns,  and  comj)rchends  the  i;reat  majority  of  Cliristian  church¬ 
men.  It  employs,  thoui*!!  not  willintxly,  the  voluntary  ])rin- 
ciple.  It  includes  a  lar^'e  number  of  those  district  churches 
winch  in  late  years  have  been  voluntarily  erected  and  endowed, 
whose  ministers  arc  voluntarily  suj)j)orted,  and  whose  parsonages 
have  been  voluntarily  built.  Their  clergy  an*  not,  as  a  whole,  the 
most  learned,  nor  even  the  best  educated  in  ihv.  Church  ;  their 
theology  is  sometimes  harsh  in  its  Calvinism,  savouring  too  much 
of  the  article  which  av(‘rs  that  the  n(‘w-born  infant  deserves  for  his 
birth-sin  ^  Cod’s  wrath  and  damnation;’  and  their  sympathies  an^ 
often  narrow.  Ihit  as  we  watch  tlie  d(*meanour  of  clergy  and 
congregation,  as  we  witness  the  activity  with  which  they  toil  for 
the  spread  of  Lvangelical  truth,  as  we  learn  the  lidelity  with  which 
they  enforce  the  obligations  of  (’hristian  ])ractice,  there  is  v(‘ry 
much  to  admire  and  to  emulate;  and  when  we  contrast  the  Lvan- 
gelical  district  churches  with  the  bencliced  communities  of  the 
rural  parishes,  \\v  are  imj)elled  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  more  tin* 
State*  has  done  for  religion,  the  less,  relatively,  of  religion  there  is, 
and  that  the  more  the  j)coplc  have  been  left  to  the  exercise  of  their 
owm  piety  and  resources  the  more  genuine  and  active  godliness  is 
))romotcd. 

We  now  ap|)roach  the  third  section  into  which  the  Church  by 
law^  established  is  divided.  A  few  years  since,  Oxford  became  the 
source  of  a  new  order  of  religious  thought,  and  from  the  shores  of 
the  Isis  the  ilood  spread  far  and  wiile.  England  saw  with  amaze- 
m(‘nt  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  of  her  Ciiurch — which  many 
had  boasted  was  the  stoutest  buhvark  against  Eopery — becoming 
Pojiish.  The  Fathers  and  tradition,  penances  and  confessionals, 
altjirs  and  altar  cloths,  crosses  and  credence-tables,  ^  Church 
])rinciples’  and  mcdi;eval  rites,  millinery  and  mummery  of 
various  kinds  ecclesiastical,  became  the  fashion  among  those 
clergymen  who  had  given  their  allegiance  to  Protestantism  and  to 
the  iromilics  which  taught  that  the  Church  of  Pome  is  a  ^  withered, 
old,  filthy  harlot.’  Put  though  they  preach,  as  their  Fvangclical 
brethren  assert,  ‘  soul-destroying  errors,’  though  they  are  ‘  eat¬ 
ing  the  bread  of  the  Church,  and  betraying  her  children  to  Rome,’ 
and  arc  ^  .Icsuits  in  disguise,’  they  still  form  a  numerous  and 
])Owerful  body,  and  remain  in  undisturbed  ])ossession  of  their 
emoluments,  honours,  and  influence.  Every  detail  of  Poj)ish  j)rac- 
ticc  is  unblushingly  j)araded  by  a  Protestant  Church  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  Protestant  country.  Stone  ‘altars’  are  retaineil  instead 
of  the  ^communion-table;’  candles  stand  upon  the  altar;  super- 
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altars  an'  ronnlvofl  at;  tlic  Homisli  ritual  is  elahorately  imitated; 
Koniisli  ]>lirascolop:y  is  carefully  adopted ;  and,  among  other  things, 
it  is  just  announecd  that  llcligious  House  ^  is  to  be  o])cned 
for  young  men  who  arc  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  having 
‘  the  threefold  j)romisc  of  obc'dience,  poverty,  and  celibacy/  Aii 
oratory  is  to  be  litted  uj) :  and  communications  may  be  addressed 
to  ‘  Brother  Ignatius/  An  advertisement  in  the  High  Church 
]>apers  also  states,  that  ^  circumstances  connected  with  the  irre¬ 
verent  mode  of  celebrating  the  Holy  Communion  hav('  prompted  a 
small  circle  of  iViends  to  offer  to  the  most  Holy  Sacriiinent  acts  of 
rej)aration  in  atonement  for  the  many  insults  it  receives/  Com¬ 
municants  are  invited  ^  to  say  an  act  of  rcparati('n  once  a  week/ 
'file  ‘  irreverent  mode  ^  refers  to  Low  CJhurch  usages. 

\or  is  this  all.  I'he  Higli  Churcli  ])ar(y  does  not  cop.eeal  its 
designs  on  supremacy,  if  this  has  not  already  Ixani  attained  ;  and 
it  (MK'rgetically  rebids'es,  and  e.ven  denounces,  otlmr  sections  of  (he 
Church,  'finis,  when  tin'  Evangelicals  avowed  their  symjiathv 
with  .Mr.  Corham,  the  sae*.‘rdot;d  jiarty  issued  a.  protest,  in  which 
th(‘V  asst'rted  that  tin*  Low  C’hureh  ‘  jiortiou  (-f  the  ('Iiureh,’  hy 
sharing  ‘such  conscious,  wilful,  and  delib(*rate  act,  becomes  formally 
separated  from  the  (’atlioiic  body,  and  eau  no  loneau’  assure  to  its 
members  the  lomci!  of  the  sacraments  and  the  remission  of  sins/ 
Among  those  who  sigmd  this  doeunumt  were  two  sons  of  William 
Wilberforee,  who  liad  been  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Charhs 
Simeon,  at  Clajiham  ;  the  sons  of  one  who  would  have  shared  the 
malediction  of  his  children  as  surely  as  Ikj  would  have  hated  their 
doctrines  and  have  sidcal  with  their  opponents.  Nay,  the  Hishop 
of  Oxford  has  been  arraigmal  by  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  of 
his  own  diocese  with  liaving  sanctioned  Pojiish  usages  in  spite  of 
the  Privy  ('ouneil  decision  ;  and  the  organ  of  his  own  jyirty  in 
del’enee  rejilies,  that  the  Bishioi  has  ^  all  his  life  been  ojijiosed  to 
l*rote>(ant  principles/ 

'fhe  hist  seetiem  of  tiie  (’hureh  to  wliieh  w(*  adv(‘rt  has  had  a 
still  more  reec'ut  orie.iii.  Kiirht  or  nim*  years  au’o,  .Air.  Cmiybeare 
named  it  tlii'  ^  Broad’  (  huicli.  Air.  Maurice,  Air.  Kinusley,  and 
Hr.  'french,  were  tlum  its  great  names.  But  though  the  last  sym¬ 
pathised  with  the  catholicity  of  the  basis  on  which  it  tirst  rested, 
he  soon  n  jeett'd  the  extrenne  views  towards  which  it  tended.  Eor 
the  My'itieism.  of  A1  r.  .Alauriee  was  soon  (h'Vidopcd  by  others  into 
nationalism.  Believ.ng  too  much  ended,  as  it  always  does,  in 
helie\ing  too  little.  Hr.  Honaldson  ]nd)li‘''hed  a  work'  in  (h'rnn’ny, 
under  a  Eatin  disguise,  but  it  is  declari'd  to  hav('  disgusted  even 
(mermans  by  i^s  moimtrons  doctrine  and  obseime  tdlusions.  Air. 
M‘\anght  iollowed,  with  a  s])h*n(‘tie  attack  on  tin*  Bible.  He  has 
reei'utly  had  th*'  honesty  no  lourcer  to  shelter  Inniseli’ nmh'i’  the 
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wiii^  of  a  Cliiii'cli  professedly  Christian,  wliile  holding  linle  or 
nothing  distinctive  of  the  Christian  faith.  Tlien  came  the 
Essayists,  who  have  laboured  to  esta})lish  a  Christianity  without  a 
Christ,  without  a  Holy  Ghost,  without  a  Ibble,  and  without 
a  Church. 

‘  1  may  not  now  lu'sitate’  (said  tlie  Ah'ut'rable  Archdeacon  Coxe, 
in  a  sermon  preached  in  Durham  Cathedral),  ‘  to  term  that  voluiiu^ 
tlu'  most  astounding  production  that  ever  proceeded — 1  will  not  sav 
from  a  Christian  University,  but  from  any  man  or  men  still  daring 
to  pudess  Christ’s  name.  To  j)rove  that  the  Dible — that  all  external 
ri.  velatioii — is  a  iiction  ;  that  man  can  have  no  knowledge,  no  strength, 
no  ho[)e,  no  salvation,  but  tliat  which  his  own  instinetive,  internal 
Consciousness  can  supply — this  is  the  work  which  ordained  ministers 
of  our  Church,  and  accrc'dited  instructors  of  (-ur  cliildn'n,  the  .Kt*gius 
Jh’ofessor,  the  theological  h'cturer,  tlu‘ college  iutoi’,  tlie  lu'adof  tlu> 
jiopular  public  scla'ol,  thi‘  j)ai‘ish-])ri(‘st  :  the  (‘laboi’ati'  di'iiial,  J  say, 
of  tl:e  Savioui’  who  bought  them,  of  thi'  God  win  ,a‘  sworn  si'rvanls 
they  are — this  has  bi'cn  the  w'ork  which  such  unni  have  thoughteom- 
patibh' with  t  lu'ir  damning’  responsibilities  and  soliMunly  reiterate<l 
word.’ 

‘  AVell  may  tlu'  mass  ol‘ bid ie vers  (continues  the  Archdeacon), 
w'ondi'r-strichcn  and  aghast,  be  in(|uiiMng  what,  after  all,  is  thi‘ 
Church's  faith  r  and  what  is  her  corrective  discipline  r  Shall  wo 
relcj*  them — shall  we  dan*  to  refer  them — to  an  o[)en  Ihble,  to  an 
a[)ostolic  miuist iw,  t o  catholic  cremls,  to  Scriptui'al  artiidcs,  ollices, 
and  ordinancis  :  Vi’hat  !  To  a  Dible  so  ruthlessly  assailed,  lo  slackly 
and  tamelv  deleiuh'd  r  To  a  ministrv  so  rile  w  ith  i-ebel  treason,  iiiire- 
buki’d,  t  iiconraged  ?  d’o  cri'cds  and  formularies,  so  dishoiu'stly 
accepted,  so  contcmipt uously  cast  awav  ‘f  JA  r  very  sham(‘’s  sake  I 
could  mak(‘  no  such  I’clerences  now.’ 

At  tlie  sjiectacle  thus  exliibiti'd  even  so  blind  an  admirer  of  ihv. 
C  liureh  as  the  Record  may  widl  stand  aghast. 

‘  The  calamity,’  it  says,  ‘  threatening  tin*  Church  of  haigland  from 
the  ni'gative  iheologv  is  id’  far  greater  momi'ut  than  (pustions  ot’ 
Cliuridi  icNcnui's  and  such  lik(‘;  for  W(‘  do  iml  Insitate  t.»  say,  that, 
if  ever  tlie  Church  (  f  J’higland  b(‘  jn'rvaded  by  (his  ci’eedh'ss  Chri.-- 
tinnitv,  it  would  be  a  iia'i’cy  to  the  |  ia'|)li‘  to  Mi'ip  In  r  (d  all  In  r 
prestige  and  annibilate  lu'r  authoialy.’ 

kSueli  is  the  fonrtbld  division  into  whiili  the  (  huridi  is  I’l'iit. 
'J'here  are  many  of  its  elergy  and  laity  who  oeeujiy  intermediate, 
and  undeliiK'd  jiositions ;  Imt  the  four  great  partii  s  stand  out  in 
far  more  isolation  from  one  another  than  any  of  tin;  evang(dieal 
and  noii'i'vangelieal  eommunities  beyond  lier  pale.  \\  ithin  the 
same  fold  are  not  only  tln^  she(‘p  and  lambs  of  Christ,  but  also, 
w’caring  sheep’s  clothing’,  goats  and  ravening  wolves,  ’i  he  (.  hureh 
that  has  mad(!  such  sacrifices  for  uniformity,  that  recpiiios  all  her 
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clcrgvto  subscribe  the  same  articles,  creeds,  canons,  rubric,  and 
honnlies,  still  resembles,  as  Bisbo])  AVarburton  said  it  did  in  bis 
time,  and  as  be  tells  us,  ‘  many  a  grave  divine  bad  said  belure 
him,’  tbe  ark  of  Noab,  full  of  beasts,  elean  and  unclean. 

()f  course  this  state  of  things  could  not,  and  ought  not,  to 
escape  ])ublic  criticism.  Englishmen  are  not  acute  in  their  suscep¬ 
tibilities,  and  are  somewhat  slow  in  being  aroused  to  action.  But 
people  arc  beginning  anxiously  to  impure.  How  has  it  eome  to  pass 
tbatpersonsholdingdiamctrieally  opposite  views  on  the  very  essentials 
of  Christianity  remain  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  ehureh  ?  Ilow 
is  it  that  educated  men  may  be  found  lirst  soleitudy  declaring  their 
‘  unfeigned  assent  and  consent^  to  ‘the  plain  and  full  meaning'  (»f 
certain  articles  of  faith,  and  their  conviction  that  tiiere  is  nothing 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  opposed  to  the  stat(*- 
ments  of  tin;  Word  of  Cod,  and  then  publishing  ponderous  vo¬ 
lumes  to  prove  that  these  same  articles  are  in  the  teeth  of  both 
common  sense  and  k>cripture  ^  Ilow  is  it  that  the  late  Bishop  oi 
iSDrwich  could  declare  in  the  House  of  Eords  that  he  n(“\er  knew 
a  elergvman  who  believed  all  the  articles  ol  the  hstabhshed  (  liurch, 
and  indeed  that  it  was  impossible  that  they  should,  since  they  wi're 
self-eontradietory;  and  then  that  the  late  Bishop  of  London  should 
rise  in  his  ])lace*and  say,  that  he  never  knew  a  clergyman  who  did 
not  believe  the  said  articles,  and  indeed  that  he  was  bound  and  had 
sworn  to  believe*  them  ?  How  is  it  that  our  lot  has  been  ca^t  in  a 
dav,  when  the  same  ordination  vows  are  taken,  the  same  creeds  are 
endorsed,  the  same  rubric  is  subscribed  by  men  who  intend  to 
preach  essentially  opposite  doctrines,  and  who  present  the  ainaziiig 
contradiction  ot  I’iVangelicals,  lioinanists,  Ixtitionalists,  and  No¬ 
thingarians,  receiving  the  same  revenues  and  serving  at  the  same 
altars?  How  is  it  that  Bomanist  journals  are  sneeringly  telling 
the  Protestants  of  England  that  tliiw  may  take  away  Maynooth  so 
long  as  Borne  retains  Oxford,  where  a  more  intluential  and  (‘llectiu; 
prii‘stliood  is  being  trained  for  tin*  Pajial  C'hureli,  and  who  as  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Lstal)lislinient,are  tirst  permeating  the  Protestant  ('Inireh 
with  ‘  ('atholie'  doctrine  and  ritual,  and  then  leading  their  lloeks 
back  to  the  bosom  of  the  Holv  Chitliolic  Church?'^'  ^lliese  an; 
(pii'stions  which  deserve  and  demand  an  answer. 

Various  attempts  have  bi'cn  made  to  bridge  the  abyssinal  disere- 
]>anev  between  tin*  ordination  Viiws  and  tlie  real  bi*!!!*!  ol  the  elerg\. 
Some  of  these  are  the  mere  forensic  pleadings  of  men  who  wish  lo 
adjust  their  eonselenee  to  their  eircumstanees,  and  to  silenei*  the 
eonlempt  of  the  worltl ;  others  are  the  la'asons  which  have  k'erii 


*  Wo  mny  mention  that  some  few  llioughts  contained  in  tl>is  article 
have  appeared  in  a  more  cpliemoral  form  elscs^lurc. 
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(At  to  1)0  satisfiictory  by  liigli-mliuliHl  and  lionourabh*  niiMi.  15iit 
licre  tlio  vcM’v  povt'rty  of  the  defence  betrays  the  falseness  of  the 
position  that  is  held. 

Take  for  instance  tlic  ease  of  the  late  revered  Dr.  Arnold.  do 
not  believe  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian  creed  nnder 
any  (pialilication  «iven  of  th(*in,  except  such  as  substitnte  for  them 
])rop()sitions  of  a  wholly  ddferent  eharaeter.^  Ibit  he  had  sub¬ 
scribed  the  article  about  that  creed,  and  y(*ar  after  year  he  stood 
uj)  as  a  clera:yinan  amid  the  solemn  rites  of  religion  and  in  the 
presence  of  (jod  and  man  and  asserted  a  doctrine  to  be  ‘  above  all 
things  necessary  to  salvatiot),^  and  warned  his  hearers  that  unless 
they  believed  it  they  should  ^without  doubt  perish  ev(‘rlastingly,’ 
though  of  all  tliis  he  did  not  Ix'lime  a  word  !  Can  imagination 
conceive*  any  mockery  more  terrible  ?  And  what  defence  does  he 
offer  for  such  an  act  ?  ‘  1  have  and  would  again  subscribe  th(‘. 

article  about  it,’  he  says;  M)eeause  I  do  not  conceive  the  clauses  in 
(juestion  to  la;  {‘ss(‘ntial  parts  of  it.’  Ibit  could  this  justify  him  in 
saying  in  j)nblie,  and  in  a  (,diristian  service,  what  he  did  not  Ix*- 
lieve;  in  urging  his  lu'arers  to  accej)t  as  necessary  to  salvation  what 
he  did  not  think  at  all  necessary;  and  in  solemnly  warning  others 
against  an  altogether  imaginary  danger  ?  Yet  before  he  could 
enjoy  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  his  ofKee,  he  had  volun¬ 
tarily  given  his  oath  that  ‘  the  three  creeds, — Nice  creed,  Atha- 
nasia’s  creed,  and  that  which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles’ 
creed,  ought  l/ioroiu/lih/  to  be  received  nod  believed:  for  iheij  m(uj 
he  proved  bij  ino.^f  eertuin  warrants  of  llobj  Seri pt are  f  and  In; 
eouhl  have  no  right  to  aiiy  mental  reservation  as  to  whether  this  or 
that  eliiuse  of  a  creed,  to  the  whole  of  which  he  had  given  his 
assent,  was  an  ^essential  ])art  of  it.’ 

Other  expedients  have  been  devised  for  adjusting  the.  discn'paney 
between  tin;  conscience  and  the  creed,  lly  some  it  is  urged  that 
the  standards  of  the  Fistablished  Church  should  bo  made;  so  vague 
in  (‘Xj)ression  as  to  give  a  colourable  sanction  to  all  shades  of  th(;o- 
logical  oj)inion.  Hut  the  conse(piene(;  would  bo  that  the  Christian 
character  of  tin;  ('hureh  would  bo  virtually  destroyed  ;  and  tlnit 
the  laity  might  b(‘  disj)osed  to  think  that  a  church  that  taught 
that  it  had  nothing  definite  to  teach  was  not  worth  keeping. 
Others,  again,  would  leave  the  standards  unaltered  and  unal¬ 
terable,  but  would  give;  the  broadest  ])ossible  latitude  to  the  act  ol‘ 
subscription,  so  that  the  assertion  of  tlieir  ‘  unfeigned  assent  and 
consent  ’  to  all  that  is  contained  in  the  Hook  of  Common  ITayer 
would  sim  ply  mean  that  the  subscriber  generally  aj)proved  of  the 
|)olity  and  doctrine  of  the  Established  Church.  The  one  class 
would  introduce  the  utmost  laxity  into  the  articles  and  formularies 
to  be  subserib(‘d  ;  the  other  into  tin*  consci(‘nco  of  the  subscriber. 
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.V  V-ui-'liiin,  Doncaster,  who  has  sln.wn  the  ik.sm- 

Ih-.  (hath.'  >  r  ■  ■  i„  ctleet  svinnathises  with  the  hit  I. r 

l.ihty  ol  a  vea  jnnendnicnt  of  the  standards  of  tlie  ('inneh 

(iiniuon.  ;  1,,.*  i,c  thinks  that  suhscriiition  to  artiehs  tlii.i 

as  a  emniiio  i.  j  would  be  only  ‘  eoiniirehension.'  ‘If,’ 

"  in  drive  ns  into  coinproinise.  God,  who  has  f^iven  it  to  oar 
might  (lilt  ^  ,.,vd)led  us  thereby  to  make  it  minister  to 

>  iul  is  there  onieh  to-ehoosc  between  the  two 
O'  (.liminate  the  great  Inndanicntal  faets  and  doetrnies  ot 
Jonnularies  of  the.  Established  Chnreh  would 
^  f.  3dla  its  Christian  character  ;  but  to  try  to  ,.ersuado  iiieii 
J.,  the  la'v  savone  thing  and  mean  another  ;  that  words,  ttUeivd 

""Tt'hhal  course  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  an  impartial  triitli- 
Vei'  •  til  it  the  Church  should  be  substantially  relormed,  so  tlia 
r'!  '  t'ie£;  may  be  consistent  with  her  ottiees,  ami  her  e  ergy  with 
.'i^'"'  tlw  lint  of  this  there  seems  little  hope  troin  within.  I  lie 
r"  f  I'll  1, id  1  Charles  A  a.mhan  tells  us,  ‘  has  praeltcally 

u  ,d:  r  .'v  '■«  «-i(  •  to  o™,d,„ivdy 

:  li” ...  tl,„t  Ihey  lie  e,',,.— iedlv  ce-vd  ; 

I, liter  an  anta->'onisni,  that  the  doctor  ingenuously  asks—  ''1 

a,„ed,  a,„i  .i,e  ,.„i,  ,„ijcc,  ; ; 

for  those  whose  eonseienees  revolt  against  signniguh.it  tli  >  o. 

wb™  L  ,i„i  .1,,.  „evi>i„.e  i. -.vvi  "v  i;;;!' 

examining  ehaplaiti  is  to  silence  the  inward  - 

act!  'fhe  doctor  even  thinks  that  the  sine  and  (ti  ■ 
expressed  ov.'-f  the  grave  of  one  who  has  died  in  open  and  me  ^ 
sii,  may  be  salutary  to  the  bystanders,  Iroiii  the  sense  ol  n  n 
which  will  be  suggested  in  their  minds  between  the  =|’'1’''‘ t 
the  Church  and  the  known  aetiial  eondition  ot  the  los  . 

Tims  is  casuistry  to  take  the  place  ol  „.l 

are  to  be  allowed  to  mean  the  opposite  of  what  the\  s- . 

morality  is  to  be  siipphnited  by  religion.  ^  V"’?' ,1- le'i  auv 
Coiibl  Loyola  do  more,  did  the  (  iiiireh  ol  boiui  ('<i 
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tliiup:  \V()r:^i*?  IT  such  priiiriplc's  \v('r(‘  npplic'd  to  llio  conmioii  atlniix 
of  daily  lift*,  ill  what  moral  anarchy  sliould  W(‘  he  phinj^cd.  'Die 
man  who  liad  falsely  lalxllcd  his  i^oods,  miyht  assninc  the  air  of 
an  innocent  and  injured  person,  and  say,  Mt  is  (piite  (me  that  the 
cotton  reel  is  inaiked  ‘*  warrantial  *2()()  yards,”  lhoiia;h  I  know  that 
there  are  only  loO  yards  upon  it  ;  hnt  lean  coneei\e  nothini;*  more, 
salutary  in  its  intliumee  on  public  honesty  than  the  lesson  that 
i<  suiiiicsted  liy  the  disercjianey  hetween  the  assertion  madi;  and  tin* 
n'ality  of  tln^  ease/  AVe  Iiave  heard  the  story  tohl  of  a  teetotal 
lecturer,  who  was  said  to  take  about  with  liiin  a  diunkeu  brother 
to  b(‘,  introduced  to  tin*  audience  as  the  MViuhlful  example^  of 
th('  evils  of  intem])(‘ranee.  Jbit  this  farce  has  become,  it  would 
si'cm,  a  fact.  C’ler^ymen,  in  the  most  momentous  moments  of 
life,  and  in  tin*  most  solemn  ordinane(‘S  of  reliu;ion,  are  to  say  things 
which  they  and  their  audience  alike  know  are  not  true,  and  tlien  the 
pl(‘a  is  to  be  urged  in  extenuation  that  the  shock  which  the,  false- 
liood  gives  to  the  hearers  is  calculated  (o  (each  them  the  vahu‘ 
of  trudi. 

In  contrast  with  such  Jesuitical  deftmccs  of  the  Ibirial  Si'rviee,  it 
is  refreshing  to  read  the  honest  words  of  lliehard  Jhixter.  ‘  lAiras- 
much  as  it  hath  jileased  Almighty  Uod,’  kv.,  ^  wethendbre  eominit 
his  body  to  the  ground,  in  sure  and  certain  hojit;  of  ri'surreetion  to 
ct(‘rnal  life/  ^  These  words,'  says  Haxt(‘r,  ^cannot  in  truth  be  saiti 
of  persons  living  and  dying  in  open  and  notorious  sins.’  MVe  give 
'riu'C  hearty  thanks  lor  tiiat  it  hath  pleased  Tlu!e  to  deliver  tliis  our 
brotluu*  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world,'  '  These  words,' 
says  the  I'uritan,  ^  may  liardeii  the  wicked,  .and  are  ineonsistmit 
with  the  largest  rational  charity/  ^  That  when  \\v  depart  this  life, 
we  may  rest  in  Him,  as  our  liope  is  this  our  brother  doth.'  ^  ddiese 
words  cannot  be  used,'  continues  Baxter,  ‘  with  respect  to  thos(i  ])fa'- 
sons  who  h.ave  not,  l)y  their  actual  repentance,  given  any  ground 
for  tlu',  hope  of  tlieir  blessed  estate.’  SSound  objections,'  remarks 
(’oleridge;  ‘  Imh'cd  no  month  passes  In  which  the  common  ])eoph*. 
do  not  make  the  sanui  observation,  when  anv  one  of  notoriouslv  bad 
eliaraeter  is  burying.’ 

Others  adopt  a  bolder  line  of  defence.  You  charge  my  friends, 
says  a  clerical  cham])ion  of  ‘  the  Seven,'  with  virtually  rejecting  tlie 
fonnuhuaes  they  have  subscribed.  ‘All  of  us  have  dom;  the  same. 
Those  who  live  iu  glass  houses  sliould  not  throw  stones.  It  is  said 
that  the  authors  of  “  Essays  and  Beviews,"  are  dishonest  in  sub¬ 
scribing  the  i'raver  Book  and  Articles.  77/^//  are  no  more  dishonest 
than  the  rest  of  as, ^  Sueli  a  defence,  we  e()nfess,  admits  of  no  rejily. 

‘It  is  sad  to  he  told,’  said  JV/c  Athenivain  recently,  ‘  that  th(‘re 
i'^  an  existing  ])aridlel  iu  wliieh  the  analogue  of  tie;  thief  is  an 
('dueated  English  gi-mleman,  ])i*oposing,  iu  full  eonvietion  (d*  tin; 
trutli  of  ( du'istianity  as  a  message  from  (lod,  to  guid(‘ tin;  souls  of 
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charged  witli  having  j)roumlg:ated  opinions,  the  lendeney  ol’  wliicli 
^^as  ‘  to  annihilate  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as  the  iiis})ired  Word  of 
God,  to  reject  all  miracles — not  excepting  those  of  our  blessed  liord 
— as  incapable  of  proof  and  rcj)ugnant  to  reason,  and  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  at  least,  to  undermine  faith  in  God  as  the  Creator.’  The  me¬ 
morial  earnestly  entreated  the  arehbishop  ^  to  take  counsel  with 
the  other  members  of  the  episeoj)ate,  and  to  devise  such  measures 
as  might,  with  (iod’s  blessing,  banish  and  drive  away  from  the  Cdiurch 
all  such  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines.’  A  bishoj)  introduced  the 
subject  to  the  archbishop,  and  exj)resscd  his  alarm  lest  the  dishonest 
subscri{)tion  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church,  by  the  clergymen  re¬ 
ferred  to,  might  not  have  an  injurious  elfeet  upon  ‘  the  honest 
Knglish  mind.’  The  address,  he  said,  was  signed  by  <S,r)0()  clergy¬ 
men,  and  many  more  would  have  subscribed  it,  but  they  had  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  previously  reading  the  volume  on  which  the 
charges  were  founded. 

The  archbishop  replied,  lie  admitted  that  it  was  ^  a  matter  for 
the  very  grav('st  consideration.’  lie  expressed  his  eoncurrenec  in 
the  language  employed  in  the  memorial,  that  these  elcrgymen  had 
brought  ^scandal  ’  on  the  Church,  by  ])ublishing  a  work,  '  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  which  was  certainly  nothing  less  than  to  undermine  the 
very  foundations  of  Christianity.’  At  length  he  came  to  the  real 
issue.  He  had  been  asked  to  devise  with  his  right  reverend  brethren 
such  means  as  should  ‘  banish  and  drive  ’  the  heresy.  What  j)raeti- 
eal  course  should  be  adoj)ted  ?  In  what  way  should  the  Sliseip- 
linc’  of  the  Church  be  employed?  Many  a  wretched  curate — 
not  so  hard-lived  as  Mr.  I’oole — had  been  broken  on  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  wheel,  and  now  and  then  some  more  notorious  bene- 
liced  culprit  had  by  an  elaborate  and  costly  means  been  j)un- 
ished ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  with  these  arch-heretics?  'J'he. 
machinery  of  Church  ^  discipliiu!  ’  was  on  its  trial — tin*  ( Imrcli 
and  the  country  was  to  see  what,  in  a  real  exigency,  it  was 
worth.  AVe  (piote  the  report  of  what  then  trans’pired  : — 

‘The  Clmreh  J)isei[)line  Ael,‘  ^aid  his  graei',  ‘  is  that  under  whieli 
alone  proeec'dings  can  he  taken.  But  the  nature  of  the  publication 
itself  renders  it  extremely  dillicult  to  take  legal  proceed ing'>.  If  tho 
ease  goes  before  the  JCecle.sir.stieal  C(>urt.s,  it  will  mee  t  \\ith  so  many 
t(.‘chniealities  and  forms,  that  no  oiu*  can  say  when  it  will  g(‘t  out 
(Jiaughter).  .  .  it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  dee]>  ec»nsideration, 

what  should  be  determined  tn  (Laughter).’ 

AVe  confess  we  have  read  the  report  with  unfeigned  amazement. 
That  a  body  of  Christian  men  and  clergymen  should  have  met 
together  to  confer  with  their  Metropolitan  on  so  momentous  a 
matter,  but  that  no  sooner  did  he  advert  to  the  oidy  ])ractical  issue 
before  them — the  vaunted  discipline  of  the  Church— than  it  was 
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MU'li  a  liiiir,  awoke  Maui^litcr  ^  as  the  rcsp'oiise  of  liis  aiulicncc. 
A  ease  more  imperatively  demaiKiing  tiisei})liiie  Iiad  never  arisen, 
never  could  arise.  The  heresy  was  not  only  admitted,  hut  allei^eil 
l)y  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  on  them  it  devolual 
to  j)ut  the  machinery  of  discipline  in  motion  ;  the  moral  honeslv 
of  the  writers  was  impugned;  the  common  morality  of  ‘  the  honest 
laiglish  mind  ’  was  in  danger  of  contamination  from  these  elergv- 
men,  and  yet  no  sooner  did  the  arehbishoj)  advert  to  the  apparatus 
of  ecclesiastical  ‘  discipline,^  than  the  allusion  was  hailed  with 
‘  laughter  ’  hy  his  clerical  audience,  which  the  gravity  of  the 
occasion  could  not  suppress.  No  wonder  that  some  of  the  journals 
discreetly  withheld  tlui  incident.  Others,  however,  more  caiulid, 
have  divulged  it,  though  none  have  ex[)luincd  whether  the  laughter 
was  of  mere  merriment,  or  of  sorrow"  and  scorn  at  the  constituliun 
of  the  Church  with  which  these  clergymen  were  identihetl.  We 
will  hoj)cthat  it  was  the  latter;  and  that,  when  the  reverend  hudv 
withdrew'  from  the  presence  of  the  archhisho]),  it  was  with  a 
sense  of  adecpiate  humiliation  that  the  ^disciplined  of  the  Ihlu* 
l)lish incut  was,  at  the  hour  of  greatest  need,  only  a  snare  ami  a 
sham.  The  event  sujiplies  one  lesson.  Henceforth  let  none  of 
these  clergymen,  let  none  of  the  8,500  and  more,  whom  they 
represented,  ever  again  alfect  to  be  surjirised  that  other  men 
should  catch  the  contagion  of  their  amusement ;  and  since  the 
subject  of  the  ‘disciplined  of  the  Church  cannot  be  adverted  to, 
even  in  an  archbi&hopds  jialace  and  jiresence,  without  the 
‘  laughter  d  of  his  clergy,  let  them  not  wonder  if  others  are  equally 
unable  to  control  their  feelings,  and  that,  on  the  mere  mention  of 
the  same  subject,  they  ‘  laugh  ^  too. 

If  such  is  the  discrej)ancy  between  the  belief  of  the  cleigy  and 
till*  doctrines  and  rubrics  they  subscribe,  and  such  the  inadc- 
(juacy  of  the  machinery  of  Church  discijiline,  we  may  well  inquire, 
in  the  interest  of  morality  as  well  as  of  religion,  whether  there  is 
hope  of  a  real  reformation  in  the  Church?  I  nquestionably,  there 
are  many  within  its  ]>ale,  who  arc  asking  for  this.  They  assert 
that  unless  there  be  some  changes,  the  Church  of  England  must  lose 
her  position  as  the  National  Church.  The  terms  of  subscription, 
they  say,  should  be  relaxed  ;  the  form  of  w'ords  in  the  Ordination 
of  Priests  should  be  revised ;  the  Absolution  contained  in  the 
OlHce  for  the  A  isitation  of  the  Sick,  the  Athanasiaii  Creed,  the 
Ihirial  and  Ihqitismal  Services,  and  some  jiaits  of  the  Catechism, 
should  be  amended.  lUit  while  the  Evangelicals  demand  liturgical 
revision  that  they  may  make  orthodo.xy  more  binding,  and  keep 
the  Church  for  tliemselves,  others  are  asking  for  it  in  order,  by  a 
>vide  latitude  of  comprehension,  to  give  a  more  comfortable  footing 
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ti)  soiiK*  alrcatly  williin  her  palo,  who,  accoiHllnir  to  the  Edhihiirtiii 
Iv'i'ieiCf  at  present  ^  evade  the  plain  meaning  ol‘  the  tonnularies  *hy 
expedients  nianilestly  soj)histieal/ 

riie  Record  tells  ns,  that  the  hisho[)s  are  Tor  the  most 
|)art  inllexibly  eonservative ;  that  they  are  tilled  with  protoiind 
veneration  lor  the  eeelesiastical  system  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
that  they  have  acted  uiuh'r  the  imj)ression  that  to  disturb  a  single 
stone  of  the  fabric  would  endaimer  its  stability,  if  not  briny*  it 
<lown ;  and  that  not  many  of  the  clergy,  and  fewer  of  the  laity, 
iiave  read  through  the  ^Constitutions  and  Canons  Eeelesiastical  of 
their  Church/ 

*  hew  kunw  anything  ahmil  them.  'riu‘  cut  of  a  eleryymau’s  cloak, 

tlu'  material  of  his  nightcap,  the  eolour  of  his  stockings,  the  exeoin- 
niunieation  of  l>issenti‘rs  and  I’opisli  recusants,  with  ordinances 
about  bisiiops,  ministers,  ehuivhwarih'ns,  proctors,  and  communi¬ 
cants,  make  up  a  strangle  and  varit'gated  medley  of  injunctions. 
Many  are  constantly  violated  and  set  aside.  .  .  .  ^Icanwhilc, 
though  nondnally  pos>cssing  a  cod»'  of  laws,  the  (‘hureh  of  England 
is  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  disorder  iti  many  ways.  AVdtness  the 
diversity  in  the  mode  of  conducting  public  worship,  d'he  people  arc 
at  the  mercy  of  tlu'  minister.  .  .  .  After  all,  this  ([uestion  is 

hut  one  of  many  which  press  iiainfully  on  the  consciences  of  the 
clergy,  and  urgently  demand  investigation.  .  .  .  Onr  entiie 
ecclesiastical  s\ stem,  eanon>’.  ruhries,  and  all,  calls  for  revision  and 
amendment.  Il(»w  it  is  to  he  accomplislicd,  is  a  prohlem  most 
dililenlt  of  solution.  Convocation  is  nntnistwortliy,  and,  moreover, 
ignores  the  existence  of  the  faithful  laity.’ 

Again,  the  High  Church  Guardian  savs  :  — 

•  \W'  miglit  go  on  to  S})ceily  qucsiions  eonnc'cied  with  cihieatloji, 
discipline,  and  many  other  parts  of  our  great  Churtdi  muehinerv , 
which  demaiid  consi Jeratiou,  and  that,  too,  of  intelligent  aji  I  ex- 
|:•erieueell  men.  Xay,  if  it  were  only  to  undo  the  results  of  the  eo::- 
fused  and  ineonsistent  legislation  of  late  years  connected  with  the 
I’ieclesiastieal  Commiss'ion,  and  all  thi‘  painful  anomalies  it  has  sanc¬ 
tioned,  our  laymen  would  lind  w'ork  eiioiigli  cut  out  for  them  to  do. 
Such  eliaotie  Chnivh  Ihdlding  Acts,  such  obstruction  of  cathedral 
organisation,  such  unpractical  re-consi rnction  of  dioeese.s,  w'c  should 
never  liavo  witnessed  if  there  had  ])eeu  men  df  ah  lity  and 
experienee  to  point  out  ihe  Idunders,  and  to  proti'st  against  the  jobs 
as  thev  arose.  Parliament  is  not  now*  (pialilied,  1)y  knowledge  oi* 
temper,  for  the  work  ;  it  is  iiktdy  to  be  less  and  h‘ds  able  to  do  it 
everv'  year.  Iddess  some  method  is  found  idr  seeuiing  lay-co- 
I'pcration  in  the  Church  liersidf,  ami  so  inilueiiciiig  the  C’ominons, 
through  the  eoii.stituoncies,  the  Dissfmters  will  so  m  have  tlieir  own 
way  witli  all  that  remains  of  the  civil  rights  and  political  iminii- 
nities  wiili  which  other  ages  have  been  wdse  enough  to  invest  her.’ 
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Once  more — 


‘  With  the  creed -bon  11(1  and  aiticled-bound  clergy  belure 
an  Kpiscoj  al  clerfiyinnn  in  the  Eva)iyelical  C'hristemhm — llic  or^aii 
(»f  the  Kvangclical  Alliance),  ‘who  "VArite  and  who  approve  “  J>^a^s 
and  lU'views”;  with  the  fact  before  us  that  Koinanists  at  hcnrl  and 
in  doctrine,  unite  wiili  the  Essayists  and  Ktviewers  in  suba*ription  to 
the  same  evangelical  formularies;  with  the  schools  of  ^Maurice,  and 
s  )  many  other  discordant  schcols  abounding  around  us,  who  all  pn-- 
less  th(^  same  articles  and  creeds  as  doth  the  iiVre/*£/, — we  believe  ih;.i 
the  Jlr.tish  public  will,  ere  long,  demand  some  ir.(»rc  cogent  [n-o.  t  ot 
the  value  of  tbese  commodities  than  a  furious  assault  nprn  tiio 
foreign  Ihiiiscn  as  a  great  creed  dt'uudisbcr.  d'iie  real  ground  nf 
complaint  is.  ‘‘bceauFC  tbo  National  Chiireli  of  hlngland  i  xhildts  the 
(h'plorable  spcetaele  (d’a  divided  honee;  a  delicd  and  bcdplcss  hiu- 
areby;  a  eornipded  and  corrupting  priesthood — who  subscribe  t«> 
articles  tlu*y  do  not  believe,  and  who,  proclaiming  their  uubeliel' 
after  subscription,  are  allowed  to  retain  those  cilices  and  emoluments 
to  wliieli  tbev  mountt  d  bv  virtue  of  their  bvi)ccrisv  and  fraud.’ 

Yet,  with  all  this  admitted  and  urgent  necessity  for  reform,  little 
or  nothing  is  attemj)tcd.  Tltc  leaders  of  all  parties  arc  alVaid  to 
move.  Lord  Sbaitesbury  sighs  for  the  inillennium  as  the  only 
Lliurelt  reformation,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  sums  up 
bis  opposition  to  Liturgical  revision  by  an  antithesis:  ^a  verbal 
revision  would  not  be  worth  the  cost;  a  doctrinal  revision  would 
throw  the  Churclt  into  confusion.^ 

In  tints  reviewing  the  actual  condition  of  the  Cliureh  of  England, 
seeing  the  schisms  that  rend  it,  the  ho])elessncss  of  aincndmeiit, 
no  think  that  its  hearing  should  he  Iminblc — that  sucli  a  Church 
slumld  ‘walk  softly.’  llut  ue  confess  wc  see  hut  feeble  siijiis  of 
her  iee(\gnising  her  own  religious  position,  or  thciclaiins  of  otlnr 
eoininunities  or  even  the  ])ublic  rights  of  citizenship  of  those  wlio 
are  not  avowedly  of  any  denomination.  Tlic  worldly  alliances  of 
the  Clnireh  of  Liiglaiul  have,  to  use  a  homely  plirasc,  turned  her 
head.  To  wear  purple  and  tine  linen,  to  fare  sumptuously  every 
day,  to  he  welcomed  in  kings’  palaces ;  these  are  honours  w  hich 
make  even  good  men  connive  at  great  wrongs,  and  forget  that  the 
Master  has  said  lliat  His  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  Ihcrc  are 
very  lew  clergymen  of  the  Establishment  wlio  take  part  in  any 
general  Christian  work.  The  threat  that  tlicy  will  stand  aloof  if 
Nonconformists  give  any  expression  to  their  own  ccnvictions,  and  the 
occasional  outburst  of  angry  declamation,  show  the  sj)irit  of  a  j)roud 
and  dominant  Church.  ‘The  C  hurch,’  said  one  of  these  worthies, 
‘  must  move  in  licr  strength.  M  ho  can  doubt  that  churehnuMi, 
duly  united,  and  properly  ofiicered,  can  return  a  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  It  need  be,  she  could  compel  a  House  of  Commons  to  re- 
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fijijct  tljc  Dissuiitrs^  IHsabilities  Diil,  aiul,  on  the  other  haiu), 
remove  l^omaii  Catholics  iVoin  tlie  leuislaturc  ’ ! 

The  betrayal  of  such  a  sj)irit  may  well  demaiul  the  attention,  not 
onlv  of  every  Xonconiormist,  bnt  of  every  Kimlishman.  How  has 
it  come  to  pass,  all  should  ask,  that  there  is  any  one  sect  in  the 
land  that  should  arrogate  to  herself  a  IMiarisaic  saintliness  and 
dominanev?  hv  shoidd  all  other  denominations,  however 
numerous  or  iidlnential,  be  only  ^tolerated  ’  or  ignored?  "Why  is 
it  that  the  most  equitable  riuhts  of  eitizenship  are  enjoyed  by  one 
half  of  her  ^Majesty’s  subjects,  only  when  wruni;  by  force  from  the 
irrasp  of  the  otlier  hall  ?  How  is  it  that  Ibs'cnters  have  recently 
had  to  obtain,  after  a  severe  slrnu:i^le,  the  amazin*j:  and  novel  con- 
erssiou  that  ^  an  honest  man  of  the  janish  '  niai/  now  mean  a  J)is- 
senter  ?  How  is  it  that  oiir  vouth  are  excluded  Irom  the  hii;hcst 
places,  advantau:(‘s,  and  cmolmnents  of  the,  national  universities, 
with  their  revenues  of  something  like  Xl, (>00,000  a  year,  and  our 
scholars  from  the  mastershij)  of  j>nljlie  i:rammar  schools,  and  that 
our  sons  are  admitted  only  as  a  favour,  and  avowedly  with  tlie  hoj)c 

that  tlicv  may  be  made  Churchmen  before  they  leave?  llow’  is  it 

»  »  » 

that  there  still  exist  the  myriad  forms  of  jietty,  social  tyranny, 
which  are  tlic  ])cstifcrous,  though  natural,  ])roduct  of  the  example 
set  in  the  high  ])laccs  of  the  land  ?  How  is  it  that  we  have  had 
the  humiliation  and  trouble  of  resisting  a  recent  crafty  ctlbrt  of  a 
liberal  (jovernincnt  to  obtain  desiefucdly  tictitious  statistics  with 
whicli  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  resistance  to  onr  rights  ? 

Well  may  we  demand — Why  all  tliis  ?  Is  it  unreasonable  that, 
since  Dissenters  concede  the  fullest  rights  of  citizeiishij)  to  others, 
lliey  should  enjoy  similar  lights  for  themselves?  or  that,  while 
tliey  assume  no  airs  of  religious  superiority,  and  cheerfully  recog¬ 
nise  the  religious  C(]uality  of  otliers,  they  also  should  oecnpy  the 
same  position  ?  On  what  pretext  dues  the  dilferenee  rest  ?  What 
sophistry  can  possibly  lend  any  colouring  to  the  llagrant  injustiev', 
whicli  their  denial  involves  ?  Is  it  heeausc  tlie  Nonconformists  of 
this  land  are  less  ])atriollc  as  citizens  \  one  will  now  venture 
to  imj)Ugn  their  loyalty.  Js  it  because  tlieir  origin  is  discreditable  ? 

‘  No  wonder,’  says  the  llev.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  pamphlet  on  “  The 
Jaturgy  and  the  Dissenters’ — Mio  wonder  men  refused  to  he 
starved  in  their  jvarish  churches, — no  wonder  that  they  Hocked  in 
eager  crowds  to  hang  njion  the  nigged  earnestness  of  Wesley  and 
Wliittield.’  Is  it  because  the  smallness  of  our  numbers  makes  us 
contemptible  ?  would  apj-ear,’  says  the  clergyman  just  quoted, 

‘tliat  half,  or  perhaps  more  than  half,  of  the  whole  worshipping 
population  is  alienated  from  tlie  Churcli.’  Is  it  Ijccausc  we 
decline  to  maintain  our  institutions  upon  the  revenues  of  the 
State,  and  doggedly  insist  upon  siqiporting  ourselves  ?  One 
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wunlil  liavo  tliouglit  that  the  man  who  paid  his  oan  hills  \ku', 
at  least,  not  interior  to  those  who  asked  or  couipelled  others  to 
disehare;e  them.  Is  it  because  Noneontormity  is  waning?  .Air. 
Maylur  shows  that  Mhe  relative  growth  of  the  Dissenting  bodies 
has  been  so  j)ortentously  rapid,  wlien  compared  with  that  oi’ 
the  Chureh  ot*  England^  .  .  .  that  ‘these  statistics  may  well 
alarm  all  thom»:htl‘ul  friends  ot*  an  Establishment.’ 

Vet  the  intolerance  of  the  Church  Establishment  manifests 
itself  in  all  the  relationships  of  English  life.  Asone  are  so 
anxious  as  the  clergy  to  maintain  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
Dissenters  and  Churchmen.  If  a  bishoj),  said  the  Rev.  AVilliain 
(hiest,  bearing  an  honoured  name,  and  ])rc- eminently  ranking  as 
e\ angelical,  is  asked  to  preach  an  annual  sermon  in  a  church,  in 
aeeordanec  with  the  recognised  eatliolicitv  of  the  London  Alissiun 
Society,  he  declines ;  if  he  is  recpiested  to  unite  with  his  clergy 
on  alternate  Sundays  with  Alcthodist  and  Nonconformist  ministers, 
in  addressing  the  masses  in  a  public  hall,  he  refuses,  on  the 
ground  that  ‘  he  cannot  judge  our  ability  to  j)reach,’  and  ^  eannut 
control  the  subject  matter  of  our  preaching.’  Nothing  so  tends 
as  the  Lnglish  Establishment  to  create  division  among  Christians, 
and  to  engender  strife  and  sectarianism  in  the  land. 

All  these  manifold  forms  of  evil  spring  from  one  fountain  head — 
the  connection  of  the  Church  with  the  State.  Tliis  has  ever  made 
churches  intolerant,  and  ever  will.  It  has  been  the  curse  of 
Papacy  in  Europe,  and  of  Protestantism  in  England.  Alilton  fell 
this  when  he  said,  two  hundred  years  ago — 

‘  When  the  Church,  without  temporal  support,  is  able  to  do  lier 
groat  works  upon  tlie  unforced  obedience  of  men,  it  argues  a  divinity 
about  her.  Jhit  when  she  thinks  to  credit  and  better  her  spiritual 
etlicacy,  and  to  win  to  herself  rcs])eet  and  dread,  by  strutting  in  tlii‘ 
false  vi/.ard  of  worldly  authority,  it  is  evident  God  is  not  tliere,  but 
her  apostolic  virtue  is  departed  from  her,  and  bath  left  her  key  cold; 
which  she  perceiving,  as  in  a  decayed  nature,  seeks  to  the  outward 
fomentations  and  ehatiugs  of  worldly  help  and  external  llourishe.'*, 
to  feteb,  if  it  be  possible,  some  motion  into  her  extreme  part^;  or  to 
batch  a  counterfeit  life  with  the  crafty  and  artiiicial  heat  of  jnris- 
diction.’ 

Roman  Catholic  Europe  is  confessing  the  same  truth  in 
another  form  at  the  present  moment.  A  deep  schism  rends  that 
Chureh  on  account  of  it.  Laity  and  clergy  arc  opposed;  bishops 
have  resigned  their  charges,  and  ^the  pastor  of  ])astors  ’  hiinselt  is 
opposed  by  a  vast  host  who  desire  to  see  the  sceptre  se})arated  from 
the  keys,  the  tiara  from  the  diadem.  ‘This  separation,’  says 
Father  Passaglia,  ‘  may  indeed  meet  with  opposition  from  those 
who  arc  absolutely  dependent  on  the  Papal  Government,  but  it  is 
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invukcil  wllli  one  volets  by  the  whole  Italian  people.  .  .  .  li  is 
uiiaiiimunsly  invoked  by  the  most  cnltivated  peoples  of  Kurope,  who 
<.*learly  perceive  that  the  most  serious  injury  aeernes  to  religion  and 
to  the  Supreme  Pontilicate  from  the  responsibilities  of  civil 
monarchy.’ 

Deeply  as  some  may  hate  this  (piestion,  it  is  one  that  is  demand¬ 
ing  increased  attention  in  tliis  land.  We  know'  the  tear  with  which 
the  clergy  regard  its  mere  mention.  The  Nonconformist  may 
diller  from  the  Established  Church  in  matters  of  polity,  or  ritual, 
or  doctrine ;  he  may  decline  to  accept  her  articles ;  he  may  rc[)n- 
diate  the  episcopal  claims  of  her  bishops;  he  may  refuse  to  adojit 
her  liturgy;  he  may  be  a  ^  religious  dissenter  ’  as  much  or  as  litth; 
as  he  jileases — and  lie  tolerated,  lint  if  he  says  anything  disjia- 
raging  of  her  political  intluence  or  relationship ;  if  he  employs  his 
vote  as  a  vestryman  against  her  rates ;  or  his  jiarliamentary 
suffrage  against  her  exactions  of  Easter  dues  or  tithes ;  if  lu' 
suggests  that  the  bench  of  bishops  might  be  more  proiitably  cm- 
jiloyed  in  their  several  dioceses  than  on  the  bench  of  the  House  of 
liords ;  if  he  introduces  the  question  of  the  connexion  of  Church 
and  State,  he  is  to  be  denounced  as  a  ‘political  dissenter,’  as  one  of 
those  impracticable  fanatics  who  arc  filled  with  treason  against  the 
throne  of  the  queen  and  the  altar  of  God. 

The  sensitiveness  shown  by  many  Churchmen  and  by  nearly  all 
clergymen  on  this  subject  amounts  almost  to  terror.  The  suggestion 
of  the  Church  and  State  topic  inliames  their  indignation.  TJiey 
at  once  launch  into  deprecation,  invective,  and  exaggeration.  And 
yet  can  the  discussion  of  a  great  public  question  be  a  guilty  act  ? 
Need  our  least  tolerant  Churchmen  to  be  reminded  that  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  w’orking  of  the  Church  by  law  cstal)lished  are  matters 
open  for  examination  by  all  w’ho  make  law  in  Parliament,  and  by 

all  who  make  the  law-makers  out  of  Parliament  ?  Is  it  necessary 

♦ 

to  inform  them  that  the  relation  of  the  teinj)oral  to  the  s])iritual 
])ow’cr  in  matters  of  government  is  one  of  the  questions  of  our 
time — a  question  dealt  with  not  only  by  ecclesiastics  but  bv  ])oli- 
ticiaus — a  question  not  simply  English  but  European?  let  w^c 
will  console  our  Establishment  friends  by  assuring  them  that  since 
the  golden  chain  that  unites  the  ('hurch  and  the  State  is  the 
creation  of  law',  so  its  dissolution  will  be  the  act  of  law  also ;  and 
that  till  Churchmen  themselves  arc  ])rcparcd  to  resign  that  con¬ 
nexion,  there  is  little  ])robability  of  its  severance.  Until  that  time 
the  Established  Church  is  safe ;  and  when  that  time  shall  come, 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  this  land  w  ill  not  be  one  iota  w  eaker  in  all 
that  constitutes  her  spiritual  life  than  she  is  to-day. 

We  trust  that  the  Nonconformists  of  England  will  not  be  de¬ 
terred  from  the  practical  consideration  of  this  question  by  this 
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monstrous  aiteiujit  to  decry  ‘  political  ’  dissenters,  by  tlie  ellbit  to 
show  that  the  ^  jtolitieal  ^  arc  not  jtions,  and  that  the  ‘  jtious  ’  arc 
not  ])olitical.  Such  a  distinction  is,  of  course,  unsustained  hv 
fact,  as  the  names  of  the  constituency  of  the  Liberation  Society 
will  ])rovc.  It  is  untrue.  But  who  can  help  smiling  at  the  sweet 
obliviousness  to  their  own  position,  of  those  who  mourn  over  the 
worldlincss  of  ‘  political  dissenters^  ?  Docs  the  lamentation  come 
from  some  emaciated  ascetic,  who  has  withdrawn  from  all  thcpomj)s 
and  vanities  of  the  world,  and  grown  wan  with  vigils,  abstinence, 
and  mortifications  ?  Does  it  reach  us  from  some  society  of  reli¬ 
gious  juetists,  tile  intense  spirituality  of  whose  j)rincij)les,  and  the 
austerity  of  whose  ])racticcs,  arc  a  living  ])rotest  against  all  associa¬ 
tions  of  social  case  or  political  authority  with  a  devotion  so  i apt 
and  so  unearthly  ?  No.  It  is  uttered  by  the  ^  ])olitical  ^  partisans 
of  a  ^  political  ^  church. 

When  the  Divine  founder  of  the  Christian  faith  stood  at  the  bar 
of  Pilate,  he  was  asked  whether — as  had  been  alleged — he  laid 
claim  to  any  authority  which  compromised  the  ])rerogative  of 
Ciesar?  He  denied  the  charge,  utterly  and  absolutely.  True,  he 
was  a  king;  he  had  come  to  promulgate  laws,  to  aj>point  olKecrs, 
to  w  in  allegiance,  to  levy  revenues,  to  creet  a  commonwealth  ;  but 
his  dominion  was  sj)iritual,  it  interfered  with  no  lawful  human 
government.  ]\Ien  were  still  to  give  to  Ca'sar  the  things  that  were 
Cjesar^s;  he  demanded  that  they  should  also  give  to  God  the 
thinirs  that  arc  God^s.  ‘  ^Iv  kintidoni  is  not  of  this  world.’ 

But  the  gravest  charge  made  against  Mhc  Church  of  Lngland 
by  law  established,^  is  that,  for  ])ur])Oses  of  expediency,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  is  brouirht  into  unhclv  alliance  with  the  State',  looks 
to  it  lor  ])atronagc  and  for  legislation.  Hence  the  Mu’ad  of  the 
Church  ’  is  the  reiirnintj:  sovereign,  thouedi  he  mav  be  a  Henrv 
\  1 1 1 .,  a  Charh  s  i.,  or  a  (icorge  IV.;  her  ])rclates  arc  appointed 
by  the  I’rime  ^linister  of  the  day, who  may  be  a  Jew  or  an  Atheist, 
and  may  subscribe  to  a  testimonial  for  a  ])rize-lightcr  and  nominate 
an  arehbisho])  in  the  same  breath;  her  bishops  are  withdrawn  from 
their  dioe(‘ses  to  spend  months  every  year  in  a  political  assembly, 
doing  j  oliticjd  work  ;  no  amendment  can  be  made  in  her  Liturgy 
but  by  the  dictate  of  the  State  ;  no  alteration  can  be  made  in  her 
discipline  without  a  ‘  (’liureh  J)iscij)linc  Act’;  the  (h’own  livings 
are  bestowi  d  as  rewards  of  ]mlitical  service  ;  the  legal  right  to 
multitudes  of  her  benelices  is  sold  and  bought  in  the  market  ; 
lier  revenues  cannot  he  enjoyed  or  adjusted  without  the  aid  and  di- 
lection  ol  the  State  ;  she  is  a  Church  that  thinks,  and  believes,  and 
works  not  by  ‘  Acts  ot  the  Ajiostles,’  hut  Acts  of  I’arliament ;  she 
is  essentially  and  thoroughly  pcditical. 

Jhc  spiritual  life  tliat  throbs  at  her  heart  is  hampered  by  the 
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worldliness  of  the  pnmpcrcd  llesli  in  which  it  is  enshrined.  This 
political  alliance  which  she  accounts  her  ^lory  is  her  hindrance  and 
her  shame.  It  places  her  in  a  thousand  grotcscpie  and  painful  at¬ 
titudes  utterly  inconsistent  with  her  hi^h  religious  j)rofession.  She 
bedizens  herself  with  mitres  and  gold,  arrogates  a  religious  superi¬ 
ority;  and  yet  from  beneath  her  sumptuous  garb  there  ])ccr  the 
rags  of  an  indigence  which  betrays  the  inecpiality  and  injustice  of  her 
administration.  She  clutches  in  one  hand  the  money-bags  she  has 
received  as  a  suppliant  at  the  feet  of  j)rinees;  she  holds  out  the 
other  for  the  free-will  olferings  of  her  children,  and  then  chases 
with  relentless  wrath,  and  threats,  and  stripes,  those  who  refuse 
their  tribute.  She  loads  some  of  her  clerical  sons  with  alHuenc(‘, 
nurtures  them  in  palaces, and  folds  them  in  the  softest  raiment,  and 
sends  others  to  do  licr  hardest  work  with  thr(‘adbare  coats,  and 
famished  and  sickly  children, the  ^  startling  faets’  of  whose  beggary 
excites  the  commiseration  of  the  benevolent.  Vet  this  Church — 
l)asking  in  courts  and  toiling  in  tatters,  controlled  by  Parliament, 
lauding  their  yoke  but  struggling  to  be  free,  rearing  at  the  same 
moment  a  fervid  evangelism,  an  ill-disguised  intidelity,  and  a  subtle 
|)opcry  at  her  very  altars,  combining  every  extreme  of  worldliness 
and  piety,  of  lavish  wealth  and  abject  penury,  of  rajiacity  and 
assumption,  whose  ])ublic  acts  are  often  the  scorn  of  the  worldly 
and  the  scandal  of  Christendom — this  is  the  Church  which  begs 
Nonconformists  not  to  be  political,  and  intimates  if  they  venture 
to  disregard  this  injunction,  she  must  really  decline  to  hold  Christian 
communion  with  them. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  two  words  explaiii  all  this  suscepti¬ 
bility;  and,  indeed,  the  special  characteristics  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment.  The  Church  of  England  is  a  huge  agglomeration  of  S'csted 
interests’ : — 


‘  Look  at  the  matter  in  this  light,  you  catch  afc  once  the  meaning 
of  an  immense  number  of  things  which  in  any  other  are  incxplieabh\ 
Vested  interests  seat  her  bish()j)s  in  the  llousj  of  Lords,  make  them 
harons  of  tlie  realm,  endow  them  with  princely  estates,  and  convert 
them,  for  the  most  part,  into  Conservative  obstructions.  Vested 
interests  rcgidate  the  patronage  of  tliO  Church,  ])ivserve  an  nnecpial 
dislribution  of  income,  shower  wealth  ontho  dignified,  and  starve  the 
working  clergy.  The  SeriptuiMl  rtdation  of  pastor  and  people,  the 
exercise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  clerical  order,  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  laity,  are  all 
crushed  beneath  the  overwhelming  weight  of  vested  interest.  The 
Ciiureh  cannot  reform  herself  because  vested  int(*rests  stand  in  the 
way.  She  cannot  revise  her  Liturgy  for  fear  of  unsettling  vested 
interests.  She  cannot  prevent  the  cure  of  souls  passing  from  hand 
to  hand  as  a  marketable  article,  because  she  would  thereby  interfere 
with  vested  interests.  She  opposes  the  cxtinc'tiou  ot  compulsory 
taxation  for  religious  purposes,  beeausi'  it  is  a  v<'sted  interest.  She 
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oil  iU'coiml  ul’  lior  ttMuler  ivgard  i'or  vested  interests.  S!ie  is  exclu¬ 
sive  in  all  her  transactions,  because  vested  interests  compel  ber  to  be 
so.  She  claims  supremacy,  because  it  is  due  to  ber  vested  interests. 
She  cannot  be  charitable  to  iho^e  that  are  without,  cannot  adinit 
their  title  to  respectlul  consideration,  cannot  coininune  with  them 
nor  work  with  them  on  equal  terms,  lor  fear  of  placing  in  pei’ii  licr 
vested  interests.  Take  this  torch  in  yu\ir  hand  and  explore  the  whole 
eilifice  from  its  foundation  to  its  topmost  pinnacle,  and  you  will  lind 
it  built  up  of  one  class  of  materials — vested  interest'*.  Ah'sttMl 
interests  would  seem  to  be  the  vital  part  of  the  Church  of  England, 
for  you  cannot  touch,  if  ever  so  tenderly,  but  you  elicit  a  scream.’ 

Some  year.s  ago,  Blackwood's  referred  to  the  ])atron- 

age  of  the  15,500  livings  of  tbe  Church,  and  remarked  that  those 
held  by  the  Crown  w(‘rc  regarded  ^  as  so  much  oil  to  grease  Ihc 
wheels  of  Government,  and  to  make  the  wheels  of  the  Slide 
machin(‘ry  revolve  more  smoothly.’  In  this  respect  things  an* 
very  much  now  as  they  were  when  Sir  Arthur  A'/cllcslcy  recom¬ 
mended  a  certain  Air.  Hewitt,  a  layman,  who  was  di^sati^lied  with 
bis  oiHcial  income,  to  go  into  the  Church  to  re])air  it  at  the  public 
e\j)ense.  ‘  All  that  he  can  look  to  from  ottice,’  said  Sir  Arthur, 
‘  will  be  about  .€1,000  a  year,  and  the  prospect  of  it  not  very  near. 
Hut  in  theC’hureh,  witli  his  claims  for  ])rovision,  with  his  powerful 
iriends,  and  the  means  in  the  ])ower  of  tin;  Lord-Lieutenant,  he  has 
a  better  chance  of  getting  more.’ 


Hut,  alter  all,  su])pos(^  that  the  aim  of  ]>olitical  Dissenters  were 
realised,  and  supj)ose  the  ( 'hurch  were  severed  from  the  State, 
would  it  be  as  overwhelming  an  evil  as  some  ])ortend  ?  If  the 
aristocratic  courtly  hierarchy  were  to  cease  to  be  n'presented  on 
the  ])relatic  bench,  would  real  ndigion  inevitably  j)crish  out  of  tlu‘ 
land  I  li  church-rates  and  other  compulsory  taxation  were  to 
d(‘part,  and  only  those  nuamucs  were  to  remain  to  the  Episcopalian 
Church  that  were  really  left  to  her  by  our  ‘  pious  ancestors,’  and 
which  have  been  given  to  her  in  our  day  by  her  children,  would  slu' 
be  abandoned  to  poverty  and  death?  If  the  right  of  presentation 
were  not  employcal  for  the  furtherance  of  party  ])olitics,  nor  sold  in 
the  market,  if  congregations  were  permitted  to  exercise  some 
])ower  in  the  selection  ot  their  own  jiastors,  and  if  the  said  jiastors 
telt  it  necessary  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  their  lloeks, — would  the 
ministry  be  necessarily  less  elHcient  ?  AVould  I’opish  mummeries 
be  more  common  ?  W  ould  Ncological  lu’cacbers  and  writcu’s 
.  nourish  ? 


hat  impartial  observer  can  fail  to  share  the  conviction  of  ^  A 
t  ountry  Clergyman,’  holding  ^  a  comfortable  country  rectory/ 
who  wrote  to  llie  ^Ivrnuuj  tStar,  saving,  *  Having  considenal  this 
matter  carelully,  and  having  listened  patiently  to  the  argunumts  ol 
clerical  brethren  on  the  other  side,  I  have  come  to  the  conviction, 
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tliat  S(atc  protection  irs  no  more  needful  for  rin‘  eleruyiuun  thiui  n  r 
the  grower  of  corn  or  the  builder  of  ships, — tliat  it  is  just  as  much 
a  sure  cause  of  deticicncy  in  the  article  suj)|)lied,  and  just  as  mucli 
a  gross  injustice  to  the  community  at  largi*,  in  the  one  ease  as  in 
tlie  Ollier’?  AVho  can  avoid  feeling  with  the  Hev.  .lames  IVeroft, 
IhA.,  that  tin?  endowment  system  is  ^  a  kind  of  principle,  almost 
certain  to  sjioil  or  impair  everything  to  wliieh  it  is  ajijdiial.  Mndow 
taih»rs’  shops,  and  you  would  have  no  new  j)atterns,  and  rarely  a 
coat  to  tit.  Endow  bakers’  ovens,  and  the  imm  would  argue  bv  tin* 
liour  that  heavy  bnaul  was  light,  or,  ]ierha])s,  that  if  jicojiledid  not 
like  heavy  bread,  they  onuht  to  like  it.  Hut  when  self-interest  is 
affected,  men  change  their  views,  and  heeome  the  most  accommo¬ 
dating  creatures  we  can  imagiin*.’ — ^  All  that  church-rates  and 
endowments  guarantee,’  he  continues,  ‘  in  things  sjiiritual  is  harely  a 
crumb  a-picce  for  tln^  wliole  ])0|)ulation  ;  but  yet  these  very  crumbs 
have  too  often  been  the  ('xcuse  for  withholding  our  goodly  loaves. 
For  two  years,  as  dean  rural,  I  had  the  care  of  oJJO  ehurehes,  and 
often  eonijilaiiK'd  that  no  linen  was  so  dirty  as  church  linen — no 
furniture  so  mean  and  shabby  as  church  furniture — no  Ihbles  and 
lh‘av(*r-books  so  tattered  and  greasy.  Let  any  reilectiug  tourist 
visit  the  churches  of  England,  com})aring  them  with  the  privati* 
houses,  and  lie  cannot  but  ask  himself  tlie  (pu'stion,  Why  is  it 
that  tlie  English  jieople  reserye  the  mo.st  dirty,  the  most  beggarly, 
and  the  most  absr.rd  of  all  things,  for — 1  blush  to  say  it — the 
house  of  ])ray(‘r?”  The  answer  is,  the  churches  are  sujijiorted  by 
a  kind  of  poor  s-rates  ;  compulsion  takes  all  heart  out  of  the  mat- 
ti‘r;  and  thus  the  churches,  like  the  ])oor  of  FiUgland,  an*  placed 
to  a  great  degree  out  of  tlu!  jiale  of  generous  or  decent  feeling.’ 


In  thus  surveying  the  internal  condition  and  ])ublie  altitude  of 
the  rinirch  of  England,  indignation  mingles  with  gri(‘f  and  shame. 
We  liave.  seem  that  tlu're  are  clergymen  now  ministering  at  her 
altars,  now  fattening  on  her  emoluments,  who  arc*  as  Fapistical  as 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  heart  as  sceptical  as  N'oltaire.  We  havc^ 
seen  that  she,  has  churches  that  arc;  set  apart  to  the  jierformancc! 
of  the  mummeries  of  lumie,  and  othca’s  that  are  far  more*,  danger¬ 
ous  than  the  lecture-rooms  of  avowed  Inlidi'lity.  AVe  have  seiai 
that  if  Sir  IMchard  jMayne  were  detected  in  employing  police  funds 
for  the  spr(*a(l  of  crime,  or  if  one  of  onr  generals  were  found 
in  treasonabh;  correspondence  with  tln^  enemy,  they  would  not  be 
more  culpable  than  are  certain  of  the  present  clergy  of  tln^  Church 
of  Fngland.  We  have  seen  that  merely  to  state  what  the  Church 
is,  is  to  draw  uj)  an  indictment  against  her.  Her  boasted  unity 
and  her  alleged  orthodoxy,  are  tlie  uniformity  of  routine  and  c,f 
word.  Her  zeal  is  a  bh*ssing  only  where  it  is  evangelical,  and 
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THE  SAD  SIDE  OF  THE  HUMOURIST’S  LIFE.^ 


\V/^E  have  often  said  there'  are  few  things  to  ns  more 
1  T  mysterious,  we  sometimes  think  we  may  even  say  few 
tilings  more  solemn,  than  laughter.  The  pojiular  impression  of 
it,  we  heli(ive,  is,  that  it  is  soni(.‘thing  that  has  sin  for  a  father,  arid 
folly  for  a  motlun',  and  the  eloctriiie  is  suppoitod  hy  ve'maahle* 
authority,  which  says,  “  I  said  of  laughter  that  it  is  nia.d.”  That 
last  sentence  is  pe'ihajis  what  wv  e\(‘n  desire'  to  maintain.  That 
laughter  has  its  spring  iii  a  ci'rtairi  kind  of  insiinity  we  do  not 
douht.  Ihit  it  Hows  out  for  lii'aling  the  lieait’s  wounds ;  aiul 
thus,  while  the  highest  laughter  certainly  springs  from  roots  of 
sadness  an<l  sorrow,  one  might  almost  say  that,  jus  the  lieart  must 
ache,  its  juains  tur  rr  into  experiences  ;  arcl  jxs  they  are  uttereil  to 
the  outer  world,  they  hecorne  giotesipiely  mirthful,  cheering  the 
sutferer  first  in  himself,  Jind  therr  in  his  audieirce. 

Thus  Lord  Sluifteshury’s  well  known  conclusion,  tluit  Ijiughter 
is  bor  n  of  surjwise,  if  true,  as  no  douht  it  is,  is  still  orrly  half  the 
truth  ;  it  does  not  look  far  down  into  the  roots  of  our  nature. 
There  is  a  wonderful  affinity  between  the  thiirgs  of  sorrow  and 
the  things  of  hiughter,  and  iruid  merriment  is  sometimes,  Jind 
often  at  no  great  distance,  fi(uri  the  saddest  fellowship  with 
human  tears. 

It  is  Thomas  I  Food,  one  of  the  kings  of  Ijxughter,  who  has  so 
truly  said, — 

‘  All  tilings  are  touched  with  melancholy, 

Rorn  of  the  secret  soul’s  mistrust, 

To  feel  her  fair  ethereal  wings 
Weigh’d  down  with  vile  degraded  dust, 

E’en  the  bright  extremes  of  joy 
Bring  on  conclusions  of  disgust. 

Like  the  sweet  blossoms  of  the  may, 

Whose  fragrance  ends  in  must. 

Oh,  give  her  then  her  tribute  just. 

Her  sighs  and  tears  and  musings  holy. 

Tliere  is  no  music  in  the  life 

That  sounds  with  idiot  laughter  solely  ; 

There’s  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth 
But  has  its  chord  in  melancholy.’ 


*  1.  The  ITorls  of  Charles  Lamh.  In  Four  Volumes.  Moxon 
2.  Memorials  (f  'Thomas  Hood, 
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(;(•»()  The  Sad  Side  of  the  UnmourlsCs  !Afe. 

Thcr(‘  is  no  cliaraf'tor  in  our  English  literature  exactly  like 
( 'liarles  Lanil) — we  have  no  humourist  of  so  subtle  and  pensive  and 
refined  an  order.  There  are  tew  characters,  who  have  enhanced 
lh(‘  sweetness  and  tlie  lustre  ot  our  literature  we  love  ;is  wv  love 
(diaries  Lainh.  And  t4)  us  that  character  has  a  sanctity  wliicli 
perhaps  it  may  h(‘  ditHcult  tor  all  our  readers  to  forgive  us  ter 
feeling.  Wt;  narrow-minded  sectaries  limit  our  sympatliiis 
within  so  contracted  a  space,  that  many  who  have  imtoHunately 
lived  in  a  distant  told  cannot  enlist  our  more  sacred  and  religiens 
love.  Yet  (diaries  Lamh  has  ours.  His  griefs  mak(‘  him  must 
ven(M'ahh‘  to  us.  His  frailties — W’e  press  our  fingers  on  our  lips 
w  hen  they  are  mentioned  to  us.  We  w  ill  not  hear  them  spokt'ii 
of  hut  with  awe  and  with  fe«ar.  His  laughter  is  very  sokaun  to 
us,  it  has  a  melancholy  cadence  :  it  is  even  like  an  ancient 
mas<|uc  set  to  a  solemn  music. 

Heroism  is  a  more  common  viidue  than  we  Indieve  it  to  lu*. 
l\‘rha])s  th(‘  greah\st  reason  of  our  dishelief  is  that  we  have 
heon,  and  are  capahk*,  most  of  us,  of  being  heroes  ourselv(‘s  at  a 
pinch.  We  are  all  heroes  when  wo  overcome  that  Avliich 
threatens  to  overcome  us  ;  we  ore  all  heiws  wdien  wo  are  ahk*  to 
chain  some  darling  desire,  or  to  say  to  some  pow’(‘rful  jiassion,  lie 
thou  still — I  disown  thee.  Charles  Ijamh,  the  ])oor  Ejist  India 
ch‘rk,  with  his  thin,  shivering,  timid-looking  frame  and  features 
— h(‘  was  a  liero:  he  gave  himself  no  lieroic  airs — he  afiected 
nothing,  and  he  s])oke  in  no  heroic  tones ;  hut  he  had  that  soul 
which  could  sustain  itself  in  good  convictions  in  spite  of  circum¬ 
stances.  ddiis  it  is  to  he  a  hero.  Tliose  of  you  who  have  read 
that  big,  hut  somewhat  unprofitable  hoedv — the  Life  of  ^loore, 
may  remember  his  sneers  at  Lamh.  They  met  two  or  three  times, 
hut  thi're  could  he  hut  little  affinity  witli  each  other.  How 
could  there  he?  If  there  w’as  a  footman  among  poets,  Thomas 
Moor(‘  was  the  man.  He  was  not  a  jioet  laureate,  hut  wliat  we 
may  rather  call  a  kind  of  poet  lord  mayor  ;  he  had  an  amazim^ 
love  for  the  Mansion  house,  and  the  lace,  and  the  gold  chain,  and 
espi'cially  the  turtle  soup.  We  don’t  think  a  man  in  our  age, 
with  any  genius,  could  at  all  match  him  for  the  large  capacity  of 
appetite  he  had  for  these  pleasant  things.  That  literary  ex- 
ipiisite,  who  could  never  dine  cmnfortahly  unless  he  dined  at  least 
with  a  lord,  mentions  that  once  upon  an  occasion  he  con- 
dt'scemkMl  to  what  he  called  ‘a  singular  company’ — in  fact, 
lh‘gers,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Charles  Lamh!  Certainlv 
we  shoukl  also  say,  and  not  with  a  sneer,  a  singular  com]>any  : 
t  harles  Lamh  was,  he  siiys,  ^a  clevm'  fellow  certainly  ;  and  hi^^ 
sister,  the  po(>r  woman  who  wont  mad  wdth  him  in  the  diligence 
on  his  way  to  Paris,’  c^c.  Tlu'se  are  the  words  in  which  this  in- 


A  JIumourisfs  Vievj  of  London. 

sufferable  pn]>py  alliidos  to  one  of  tlie  most  toucliInGf  stories  of 
human  sorrow  and  of  human  serenity  possible  to  l)e  told.  VVc 
will  try  to  tell  this  story  to  our  readers.  We  have  no  senti¬ 
mental  Thomas  Moores  among  them,  or  we  would  not  profane  the 
story  by  reciting  it  to  tluan.  It  is  a  story  of  insanity.  How  is 
it  that  insjinity  has  such  a  fascination  for  us?  llereaft(‘r,  wluai 
our  health  shall  be  fully  restored,  we  shall  learn  for  the  first 
time  what  it  is  to  bo  insane.  How  is  it  that,  as  we  approach  the 
insane,  a  higher  veneration  of  a  more  tender  juty  setuns  to  flow 
over  us  than  when  we  apj)roach  any  other  kind  of  human  sor¬ 
row?  And  perhaps  there  is  nothing  that  tends  more  to  right  a 
mind  hovering  on  the  dizziness  of  some  gixjat  darkness  than 
some  call  out  of  the  mind  upon  its  watchfulness  and  sym])athy. 
Lamb  experienced  both  these  states,  he  knew  the  dreadfulness  of 
insanity,  and  he  knew  that  strong  reaction  from  the  ])ainful 
sense  of  our  own  bcmig  which  comes  from  the  claim  juesented  to 
us  by  another. 

Lamb  was  a  Londoner.  He  loved  London  with  a  passion  as 
Wordsworth  loved  the  lakes,  and  as  Tom  Moore  loved  a  lord. 
He  writ(‘s  to  Woidsworth  : — 

‘  Separate  from  the  pleasures  of  your  company,  T  don’t  now  care 
if  I  never  see  a  mountain  in  my  life.  I  have  passed  all  my  days  in 
London,  until  I  have  formed  as  many  and  intense  local  attachments 
as  any  of  you  mountaineers  can  have  done  with  dead  nature.  The 
lighted  shops  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street,  the  innumerable  trades, 
tradesmen,  and  customers,  coaches,  waggons,  play-houses;  all  the 
hustle  and  wickedness  round  about  Covent  Harden;  t lie  watchmen, 
drunken  scenes,  rattles;  life  awake,  if  you  awake,  at  all  the  hours  of 
the  night;  tlie  inijiossibility  of  being  dull  in  Fleet  Street;  the 
crowds,  the  very  dirt  and  mud,  the  sun  shining  upon  houses  and 
pavements,  the  print-shops,  the  old  book-stalls,  parsons  cheapening 
books,  coffee-houses,  steams  of  soups  from  kitchens,  the  pantomimes — 
London  itself  a  pantomime  and  a  masipierade — all  these  things  work 
themselves  into  my  mind,  and  feed  me  without  a  power  of  satiating 
me.  The  wonder  of  these  sights  impeds  me  into  night-walks  about 
her  crowded  streets,  and  1  often  shed  tears  in  the  motley  Strand 
from  fulness  of  joy  at  so  much  life.  All  these  emotions  must  be 
strange  ;  so  are  your  rural  emotions  to  me.  Put  consider,  what  must 
I  have  been  doing  all  my  life,  not  to  have  lent  great  portions  of  my 
heart  with  usury  to  such  scenes  ?  * 

Lamb  confessed  to  a  weakness  to  La  town  life  and  a  hot  supper.’ 
He  says  again  : — 

‘  T  must  confess  that  T  am  not  romance-hit  about  Nature.  The 
earth,  the  sea,  and  sky  (when  all  is  said),  is  but  a  hoiiso  to  dwell  in. 

\  \ 
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The  Sitil  Side  of  f hr  Life. 

ll'llio  iiimalea  bo  courtoous,  nn<l  good  liquors  flow  like  tbo  coiuluit»< 
at  ail  nld  foronation,  it’  lliey  can  talk  soii^^ibly,  and  fed  proporlv,  I 
liavo  no  need  to  stand  staring  upon  tbo  gilded  looking-glass  (that 
strained  iny  friend’s  pirso  strings  in  the  piirehase),  nor  his  five- 
shilling  jirintover  the  niantcl-jiiece  of  old  Nabbs  the  carrier  (which 
only  betrays  bis  false  taste),  dust  as  important  to  mo  (in  a  smse) 
is  all  tlu‘  furniture  of  my  world;  eye-pampering,  but  satisfies  no 
heart.  Strei'ts,  streets,  streets,  markets,  theatres,  ebnrebes,  Covtmt 
(Jardens,  shops  sparkling  with  jiretty  faces  of  industrious  milliners, 
neat  sempstresses, ladies  elieajiening,  gentlemen  behind  counters  lying,' 
aiitbors  in  the  streets  witli  spectacles  (you  may  know  them  by  the?r 
gait),  lamps  lit  at  night,  pastrycook,  aiul  silver-smith  shops,  beautiful 
t)uakers  ot  l*entonville,  noise  of  coaches,  drowsy  cry  of  mechanic 
watchmen  at  night,  with  bucks  reeling  home  druuk;  if  you  hajquMi 
fo  wake  at  midnight,  cries  of  fire,  and  stop  thi(‘f;  inns  of  court,  with 
their  learned  air,  and  halls,  and  butteries,  just  liko  Cambridge 
colleges;  old  book-stalls,  Meremy  Taylors,’  ‘  Uurtonson  IMelancholy,’ 
and  ‘  Krligio  Medicis,’ on  every  stall.  Thest"  are  thy  pleasures,*/) 

lioudon,  with  the  many  sins!  ()  city  abounding  in - ,  for  th’esi' 

may  Keswick  and  her  giant  brood  go  bang  ?  ’ 

‘(io<l  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town,’  and  for 
this  Very  ri'ason  it  is  that  man  will  like  the  town  the  Ix'st.  It 
must  1k' a  simple  and  an  innocent,  if  a  high  nature,  that  can  en- 
dun‘  a  lif\‘  in  the  country:  it  is  a  test  of  mental  health  to 
grow  there.  Luxury,  no  donlit,  finds  itself  most  at  Iionu‘  in 
I^Midon,  in  the  gay  town  ;  so  also  doc'K  the  nature  fearful  of  it¬ 
self.  IVone  to  humanity.  Lamb  lived  in  London  luTore  London 
bad  stc'ppt'd  out  to  the  suburbs  on  every  side.  London  is,  no 
<loidd,  the  very  metropolis  of  cheap  j)leasures — it  .spoils  us  for  other 
li\ing;  but  what  are  all  tlu'.se  com]>a]’ed  to  its  jiainful  interests, 
its  many-voiced,  its  many-featured  humanity — its  loud  .sounding 
and  mo.st  tragic  W’oe.s — its  lighter  shades  of  j)k‘a.sant  comedy — 
if.s  glaring  street.s — its  darker  lane.s — its  illuminated  bridgi‘s — 
its  dear,  magnitictnit,  gloriou.sly  nasty  river — its  rural  retreats  on 
e\ery  side?  Dont  talk  to  us  ot  mountains  ;  there  is  one  thing 
in  our  stix'ets  you  shall  look  for  in  vain  in  country  tow  ns  or  rural 
sceijcs—the  d.ear,  (piaint,  beautiful,  old  book-.stall. 

(  hrist  s  School  was,  we  dare  to  .say,  a  very  ditTerent  looking 
nuldmg  eighty  years  since.  While  the  great  city  still  roared 
aiound,  there  w’cre  two  lads  in  that  .school  destined  to  paths  in 
hte  how'  ditfenmt,  yet  to  be  linked  together  by  friendship  till  di.s- 
.M>l\ed  by  death  in  1S34;  one  of  them  lias,  in  grand  word.s,  ini- 
moitalised  by  a  graphic  touch  the  other.  ‘Come  back  into 
memorv,  like  as  thou  wert  in  the  day.spring  of  thy  fancie.s,  with 
lojH'  like  a  tiery  column  liofore  tlw3e,  the  dark  pillar  not  yet 
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— Saniuci  Ta\  lor  Coloridi;!',  lo^iciiiii — nu'taplivsirian  — 
l»anl !  How  have  I  soon  tho  casual  passias  tluoui^li  tlic  cloisters 
stand  still  (‘iitranccd  with  admiration  (while  lu'  wt'i^hed  the  dis¬ 
proportion  hctwi'cn  thi‘  s[>cech  and  the  iL;arh  of  tlu*  yonni^  Miran- 
(Inla)  to  lu'ar  thi‘(‘  untold,  in  thy  deep  and  sweet  inti>nali«»ns,  tlu* 
mysteries  of  Jamhlichus,  or  Plotinus, — for  ev(‘n  in  those  days  thou 
waxi'dst  not  ])alo  at  such  philosophic  dran<;hts — or  recitinu^  I  lonu‘r 
in  his  GiX'ck,  or  Pindar — while  the  walls  of  the  old  (Jrey  Friars 
re-cchoed  to  the  accents  of  the  uisitired  charity  hoy  /’  So  spake 
the  one  school-fellow  of  the  other.  He  who  so  spake  was,  at 
that  j)eriod,  a  gentle,  aiuiahle  hoy;  ho  had  lM‘eu  horn  in  C^own 
Otiice  Row,  iii  the  inner  d'cmple  ;  he  had  thus  nnjvcd  from  clois¬ 
ter  tocloist(‘r  ;  his  weak  and  nervous  franu?  rendi'n  d  him  unfit 
for  the  athUdic  excacisi's  of  his  comrades,  and  so  hy  master  and 
hy  scholars,  he  was  an  indulg'd  lad  ;  lu*  had  an  infirmity  of 
sjKVch  too,  hut  Ins  g«'ntleness  w;us  such  that  one  of  his  sclux^l- 
fellows  testifies  of  him  he  lu'ver  lu'ard  his  name  mentioned  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  (liarh's,  although  he  was  the  only  hoy  of  his 
name  in  the  school.  “  While  otlu*rs  were  all  tin^  and  |)lay,  he 
stoK*  alon^  with  all  the  solf-i*onccntration  of  ayouni(  monk  ‘  his 
countenance  was  so  mild — his  comj)h'xion  clear  hrown,  with  an 
expression  which  mi<»ht  lead  you  to  think  he  was  of  d(‘wish 
descc'nt;  his  eyes  were  not  of  the  same  colour  :  one  wjis  haz(*l, 
the  other  had  s|>ecks  of  orey  in  the  iris  ;  his  step  w;is  slow  and 
p(‘culiar,  adding  to  the  staid  appc'arance  of  the  figure/  Without 
douht,  what  some  would  call  a  milksop  of  a  hoy — without  (*nergy 
or  fitness  for  the  great  work  of  life.  Wc^  shall  s(*e.  'J’his  lad, 
the  schoolf(‘llow  and  the  fiic‘nd  and  eiilogist  of  Coleridge*,  the 
young  monk,  the  loni*ly  stuth'n*!*,  was  Charles  Lamh.  When 
Lamh  left  Christ’s  Hospital  lu*  very  shortly  obtained  sonn^  trifling 
a|)pointnK*nt,  first  in  tlu*  South  Sea  House*,  and  afterwards  in  tlu* 
Fast  India  House*.  When  Lamh  die*d  his  sister  surviveMi  him. 
fludge*  Talfoind  wrote*  his  life  and  edite'd  his  re*mains  ;  hnt  wheai 
Mary  Lamh  di(*el,  tlu*  same*  admiring  and  admirahlej  e*ditor  puh- 
lishe*d  another  volume*,  and  tlu*n  all  ahont  Lamh  was  fully  known, 
and  then  for  tlu^  first,  time*  was  nnde*rstood  the  foniulation  of  that 
re*ve*rent  e^nlogy  whie*h  William  Whudsworth  |>laer(*d  upon  the* 
e*oHin  e)f  his  friend  ‘  Lamh,  the  fre)lic  and  the  ge*ntle.' 

‘  To  a  good  man  of  most  dear  me'inory 
This  stone  is  sa(*red.  Here*  lu*  lies  apart 
hVom  the  threat  eity  where  he  lirst  dr(*w  breath, 

as  reart*»i  and  taught,  and  hunil)lv  earned  Ins  hre*iil. 
d'o  the^  strict  lahtmrs  uf  tlu*  mcri'liant’s  desK 
hy  duty  ehaineil.  Not,  seldom  di«l  tho.m?  tasks 
'IVase,  and  the  thought  e»f  time  so  spent  depress 
llis  spirit;  but  the  recompense  was  liigh — 
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Firm  Independence,  Bounty’s  rightful  sire  ; 

Affections  warm  as  sunshine,  free  as  air  ! 

And  when  the  precious  hour  of  leisure  came, 

Knowledge  and  wisdom,  gained  from  converse  sweet 
With  hooks,  or  while  he  ranged  the  crowded  streets 
AV^ith  a  keen  eye,  and  overllow  ing  heart : 

So  genius  triumphed  over  seeming  wrong. 

And  poured  out  truth  in  works  by  thoughtful  love 
Inspired — w  orks  potent  over  smiles  and  tears. 

And  as  round  mountain-tops  the  lightning  plays, 

Thus  innocently  sported,  breaking  forth 
As  from  a  cloud  of  some  grave  sympathy. 

Humour  and  wild  instinctive  wit,  and  all 
The  vivid  Hashes  of  his  spoken  words. 

From  the  most  gentle  creature  nursed  in  fields 
Had  been  derived  the  name  he  bore — a  name. 

Wherever  Christian  altars  have  been  raised. 

Hallowed  to  meekness  and  to  innocence ; 

And  if  in  him  meekness  at  times  gave  way, 

Provoked  out  of  herself  by  troubles  strange, 

Many  and  strange,  that  hung  about  his  life  ; 

Still,  at  the  centre  of  his  being,  lodged 
A  soul  by  resignation  sacrificed  : 

And  if  too  often,  self- reproached,  he  felt 
That  innocence  belongs  not  to  our  kind, 

A  power  that  never  ceased  to  abide  in  him, 

Charity,  'mid  the  multitude  of  sins 

That  she  can  cover,  left  not  his  exposed 

To  an  unforgiving  judgment  from  just  Heaven. 

(),  ho  w  as  good,  if  e’er  a  good  man  lived  !  ’ 

Me  lay ‘our  liaiul  upon  those  two  volumes,  and  they  seem  to  us 
cheerfully  painfully  affecting.  So  we  say  we  have  all  our  puh- 
lished  and  our  iutpuhlished  life  ;  there  are  our  works  which  the 
world  sees,  and  criticises,  and  rudely  comments  upon ;  hut 
heneath  all  that,  in  all  of  us  there  is  a  better  life.  Poor  Lainh ! 
his  essiiys  and  his  poems  are  very  droll  and  quaint,  weird,  (piiet 
woiulerful  things  in  their  way — things  that  some  of  us  do  for  our 
parts  distinctly  prefer  to  Macaulay’s  Essays,  and  Childe  Harolds, 
and  Giaours,  and  things  of  that  sort ;  and  the  writer,  a  quaint, 
queer,  black  dwarf  sort  of  a  man,  somehow  suggesting  a  de¬ 
formity  altogether  in  providential  plans,  a  sort  of  tiling  for  sen- 
tiinentid  Tom  Moores  to  shoot  their  peas  at,  a  kind  of  liook-stall 
haunting  scarecrow,  with  that  wild,  frightened,  timid  look  of 
his;  a  man  lonely,  reserved,  just  keeping  himself  in  his  })laiii 
way  in  quiet  Louden  apartments  with  his  sister — sometimes  too, 

we  tear  to  sav,  a  littK‘  the*  worst'  for — 

% 

M  ell,  we  must  not  be  ungenenms  :  Lamb  was  really  no 
teetotaller.  Aiul  then  he  dies,  and  his  sistc'r  dies,  aiul  then  it  is 
tt>und  that  this  j>oor  great  so\d  has  been  the  centre  of  tragedies 
which  make  Shakspeare’s  light  in  comparison,  that  all  life  long 
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tlie  curliiiiis  of  ;i  lonely  woo  huiio  luuiiul  him,  that  all  life*  lon^ 
he  was  listoiiino  to  the  voice  of  love  informing  his  smise  of  duty, 
and  that  all  life  Ion;;’  he  was  shadowiul  hy  evils  which  sonietinn‘s 
coin|K‘lK‘d  him  inlinnities — a  ixmh*  meek  spirit,  fainting  often 
beneath  a  load  too  hard  almost  to  Insar. 

‘Islington,^  writ(*s  Land)  to  Coleridgi^,  ‘possibly  yon  would 
not  like,  to  me  ’tis  classical  ground.’  And  we  know'  something 
that  will  make  all  grounds  classical,  do  we  not  ?  There  was  a 
fair-haired  maid,  one  Anna,  of  whom  we  hear  very  little* ;  hut 
there  are  two  or  three  sweet  sonnets  addressed  rather  to  a 
memory  than  to  her.  The  young  man  Wius  walking  about 
Islington  Hc‘lds,  in  17l)o  and  17JH),  and  looking  forward  to  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  India  House,  and  to  the  pleasant  sweetness  of 
coming  times.  At  this  tinu*  he  loilged  with  his  faUier,  and 
mother,  and  sister,  in  Litth^  Queen  8tr(‘t‘t,  TIoll)orn  ;  there  Iiad 
biH'ii  insanity  in  the  family — Lamb  himself  ha<l  not  escaped. 
Hut  in  17iHI,  th(‘  whole  current  of  his  life  was  changed  ;  his 
sister,  in  a  tit  (d‘  insanity,  killed  their  mother.  Thi*  father  was 
a  poor,  bed-ridd(‘n  man,  the  mother  had  beiai  an  infirm  invalid  ; 
and  the  wav  iu  which  Charh's  now  rose  to  the  greatness  of  tin* 
frial  was  as  sublime  as  is  the  record  of  his  leidings.  A  Jury 
instantly  returned  a  verdict  of  insanity  ;  he  wrote  to  Coh'iidgi*, 
‘  My  poor,  dear,  dearest  sister,  tlu*  unhaj)py  and  unconscious 
instrument  of  the  Almighty’s  jndgnu'nts  on  our  house,  is  ii‘stored 
to  lu‘r  senses.’  His  had  Ikh'H  tlui  hand  which  had  snatclnMl 
the  knife  from  his  sister’s  grasj).  ‘1  hopi*,’  he  says,  ‘for  Mary 
1  can  answer,  but  I  hopt^  that  through  life  /  shall  n(‘V(‘r 
have  less  recolh‘ction,  nor  a  fainter  impri'ssion  of  what 
has  haj)])eiu‘d,  than  1  have  now'.  It  is  not  a  light  thing, 
nor  iiK'ant  by  the  Almighty  to  b(^  r(‘C(‘iv(‘d  lightly  ;  I  must 
be  si'rions,  circuinsju'ct,  ami  de(‘|)ly  religions  througli  life  ; 
and  by  such  means,  may  both  of  us  (‘sca[»e  madness  in  fntun*, 
if  it  so  |)lease  the  Almighty.’  ‘  He  wr(*st(‘d,’  says  dudge 
Talfoind,  ‘  his  leisnn*  hours  now  from  Cohaidge  and  poetry 
to  amuse  tlui  dotage  of  his  father  ;  and  lu.*  watched  ovit  his 
own  n‘turning  sense  of  enjoyment,  when  it  caim*  afbjr  a  long 
interval,  with  a  sort  of  holy,  j(‘alons  apprehension  lest  he  should 
forget  too  soon  the  terrible  visitation  of  h(‘avt*n.^  W  t*  must  not 
have  our  r(‘adi‘rs  thitik  hard  things  of  Mary  Lamb,  poor  fhing  ! 
do  W'e  not  know’  that  it  is  in  madm^ss,  in  insanity,  that  souls  of 
gentlest  nu)uld  rush  forth  with  most  fi<‘rce  and  cruel  lu'al  ?  do 
not  mock  us  wdjt*n  w’e  s«iy  that  Mary  Jjamb  wjis  as  gentle  as  her 
name.  How  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  loved  her,  and  Bernard 
Barton  and  his  sister,  and  Talfourd — tluy  all  loved  the  nie(‘k, 
gentle,  unconscious  victim  of  so  dreadful  a  deed  :  yon  will  call  it 
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hallucination,  hut  tlie  poor  creature  always  believed  tliat  a  short 
time  after  the  tragedy  her  mother  came  to  her  in  her  dreams, 
and  for^^ave  her  and  blessed  her.  ‘  She  never  shrank,'  says  Tal- 
fourd,  ‘  from  alluding  to  her  mother  when  any  topic  connected 
with  her  own  youth  made  such  a  reference  in  other  respects 
natural.'  She  shansl  her  brother’s  genius,  and  her  ‘Tales  from 
Shakspen*,’  and  ‘Mrs.  Leicester's  School,’  and  her  ‘  Pomns  f>r 
Children,'  have  made  her  name  the  favourite  in  a  select,  if  not 
a  large  circle  of  readers.  After  the  tragedy,  }>oor  Charles  began 
to  study  for  the  family  ;  their  means  were  very  limited,  but  he 
determined  that  his  sister  should  not  go  to  Bethlem,  but  to  an 
hospital  or  private  asylum.  ‘  If,'  said  he,  ‘  my  father,  an  old 
servant  maid,  and  I,  can't  live,  and  live  comfortably,  f>n 
or  120  a  year,  we  ought  to  burn  by  slow  tires  ;  and  1  almost 
would,  that  Mary  might  not  go  to  Bethlem.'  And  he  conse¬ 
crated  himself  as  by  a  sacramental  vow  to  become  hencef  >rth 
through  life  the  protector  of  his  sister.  There  was  another 
brother,  John  Lamb  ;  he  was  well-to-do — lie  had  taken  his  ease 
in  the  world,  he  was  not  fit  himself  to  struggle  with  difficulties, 
nor  was  he  accustomed  to  throw  himself  in  their  way  :  he  said, 
‘Charles,  you  must  take  care  of  yourself,  you  must  not  abridge 
yoursi‘lf  of  a  single  pleasure  you  have  been  used  to,’  Ac.  With 
his  rich  brother,  Charles  stands  in  very  strong  and  beautiful 
contrast.  His  letters  to  Coleridge  in  those  days  are  very  painful. 
‘  With  me,’  he  says,  ‘  the  former  things  have  passed  away,  and 
I  have  something  more  to  do  than  to  feel.' 

‘1  have  never,’  he  says,  ‘been  otherwise  than  collected  and 
calm  ;  I  preserved  a  tranquillity  which  bystanders  may  have  cuii- 
strued  into  inditVerence.  Js  it  folly  or  sin  to  say  that  it  was  a 
religious  principle,  that  most  supported  me  ^  I  felt  that  1  had  some¬ 
thing  else  to  do  than  to  regret.  On  that  first  evening  my  aunt  was 
lying  insensible,  to  all  appearance  like  one  dying;  my  father,  with 
his  poor  forehead  plastered  over,  from  a  wound  he  had  received  from 
a  (laughter,  dearly  loved  by  him,  and  who  loved  him  no  less  dearly  ; 
my  mother,  a  dead  and  murdered  corpse  in  tlie  next  room  ;  yet  1 
was  wonderfully  supported.  I  closed  not  my  eyes  in  sleep  that 
night,  but  lay  without  terrors  and  without  despair.’ 

In  the  same  letUu’  he  says  again  : — 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  the  fatal  one  we  dressed  for  dinner  a 
tongiu‘,  which  wi*  had  salted  for  some  time  in  tho  house.  As  1  sat 
clown  a  feeling  like  remorse  struck  me  ;  this  tongue  poor  3[arv  got 
tor  me,  and  can  I  partake  of  it  now  when  she  is  far  away  ?  A 
thought  occurred  and  relieved  me ;  if  I  give  into  this  way  of  feeling 
there  is  not  a  cha  r,  a  room,  an  object  iu  our  rooms  that  will  not 
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awaken  the  keenest  griefs ;  I  must  rise  above  such  weaknesses.  I 
ho[)e  this  was  not  want  of  true  feeling.*  .  .  . 

On  another  occasion,  wlierc  it  seemed  that  some  who  had 
como  to  visit  were  too  unmindful  of  the  })resence  of  deatli,  lu* 
says  : — ‘  In  an  agony  of  emotion,  I  found  my  way  mechanically 
to  the  adjoining  room,  and  fell  on  my  knees  by  the  side  of  her 
coffin,  asking  forgiveness  of  Heaven  and  sometimes  of  her  for 
forgetting  her  so  soon." 

By  and  bye  his  father  died.  Until  this  took  place,  the  release 
of  his  sister  was  impossible.  Even  then  her  other  brother  op¬ 
posed  her  discharge,  and  there  was  some  terror  lest  the  parish 
authorities  might  institute  ])roceedings,  placing  her  life  at  the 
disposal  of  the  crown.  But  Charles  came  to  her  deliverance  ;  lie 
satisfic'd  all  ])aii;ie,s  who  had  power  to  oppose  her  release  by  his 
solemn  engagement  that  he  would  take  her  under  his  can'  for 
life.  He  faithfully  kept  his  word  ;  she  left  the  asylum  and  took 
up  her  abode  for  life  with  her  brother.  His  income  then  was 
little  more  than  a  year — he  was  about  twenty-two  years  of 

age ;  so  they  set  forth  together  on  their  journey,  his  companion 
thus  endeared  to  him  by  the  strange  calamity.  Moreover,  love 
has  not  been  thought  an  easy  thing  to  overcome  ;  he  had  been, 
with  all  the  tendeniess  of  his  nature,  passionately  attached  to  a 
young  lady  residing  among  the  ‘  pleasant  Islington  fields.’  Our 
readers  will  not  call  him  a  dreaming  poet — will  they  ? — when  wo 
tell  them  that  he  renounced  all  those  hopes.  There  were  Avoods 
not  far  from  Islington  then  it  seems,  and  the  foolish  fellow 
freiiuented  these  ‘shades  that  mocked  his  step  with  many  a 
wandering  glade,’  and  wrote  sonnets  to  the  past,  and  so  on.  We 
think,  reader,  you  will  not  judge  him  very  harshly  ;  perhaps  you 
will  even  think  Avith  us,  that  there  Avas  nobility  and  martyrdom 
in  this.  In  those  days  he  tried  to  appropriate  to  himself  the 
lanmia^e  of  John  Woohnan — ‘Small  treasure  to  a  resi^jfiied 
mind  is  sufficient.  How  happy  is  it  to  he  conb'iit  Avith  a  little  ; 
to  live  in  humility,  and  feel  that  in  us  Avhich  breathes  out  this 
language,  Abba,  Father."  And  again  he  says,  ‘  I  am  recovering — 
God  be  praised  for  it — a  healthiness  of  mind,  something  like? 
calmness  ;  but  I  Avant  more  religion — I  am  jealous  of  h'umau, 
helj^s  and  leaniwj  places.  I  rejoice  in  your  good  fortunes. 
May  God  at  the  last  settle  you  !  You  have  had  many  and 
painful  trials ;  humanly  speaking,  they  are  going  to  end  ;  Imt  v.r, 
should  rather  that  discipline  majj  attend  ns  ihrouffh 

the  whole  of  our  lives.  A  careless  and  a  dissolute  spirit  has 
advanced  upeni  me  Avith  large  strides ;  pray  God  that  my  present 
alilictions  may  be  sanctified  to  me!"  He  says  again,  ‘  It  is  n 
great  object  Avith  me  to  live  near  town,  avIuua*  wt‘  shall  be  imich 
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inoro  privaU',  aiul  to  unit  a  house  ami  ncighboiirhood  wliore  poor 
Mary’s  disorder,  so  freipiently  recurring,  Iijuj  made  us  a  sort  of 
marked  ]>eople  ;  we  can  he  iiowliere  private,  except  in  tlu‘  midst 
of  Liaidon/  He  speaks  of  a  visit  paid  to  Oxford,  partieularlv 
^^ratifying  to  him,  hut  he  says,  ‘  it  was  to  a  family  wliere  I  could 
not  tiike  Mary  with  me,  and  1  am  afraid  there  is  sonu‘thing  of 
dishonesty  in  any  pleasures  I  take  without  her!  Coleridge  had 
been  desirous  to  receive  her  into  Ids  house,  hut  Lamb  rc‘plied, 
‘  1  consider  her  Jis  [)erpetually  on  the  brink  of  madness.  1  think 
you  wouKl  almost  make  her  dance  within  an  inch  of  the  preci¬ 
pice  ;  she  must  be  with  duller  fancies  and  cooler  inUdlects.  I 
know  a  young  man  of  this  description,  who  has  suited  her  these 
twenty  years  and  may  ilo  so  still,  if  we  are  one  day  restored  to 
each  other.’  We  have  (pioted  these  passage's  from  Lamb’s 
letters  beciiuse  they  illustrate  the  sweet  tende'rness  of  that  gi'utle 
nature  :  and  so,  from  twenty  to  sixty,  they  went  forth  togetlu'r. 

We  have  already  said  that  Mary  Lamb  shared  the  literary  leisure 
of  her  laother  :  in  the  comjmsition  of  ‘  Mrs.  Leicester's  School,’ 
that  charming  thing,  ami  the  ‘Stories  from  Sliaksjjere,’  some 
hours  were  ptu^sed.  But  there  was  another  side  to  their  lovely 
devoU'dness,  and  the  giant  sorrow  was  constantly  impending  ovi'i 
them  through  life;  often  she  had  to  leave  her  brotlu'r,  she 
learned  to  know  the  t)remonitory  sym})tonis  of  an  attack.  When 
the  liididays  came  round,  the  relief  and  the  charm  of  the  year, 
they  set  forth  together,  but  if  they  ventured  to  do  so,  Miss  Lamb 
carefully  packed  herself  a  straight  waistcoat  in  their  trunk  ;  it 
was  tlu'ir  constant  com])anion,  jus  the  symptoms  imide  themselves 
known  by  rest le^ssn ess,  low  fever,  imibility  to  sleep.  She  gently 
prepared  her  brother  for  the  terrible  duty  he  had  to  peiform  ;  Jiiid 
thus,  unless  he  could  stave  otb  the  terrible  separjition  till  Sunday, 
obliged  him  to  ask  leave  of  absence  from  the  office  as  if  for  a 
<ljiy’s  pleasure,  some  (]uaint  and  witty  dissimulation  hiding 
the  bleeding  hejuL  ‘  There  was  no  tinge  of  insjinity  disceinjd)le 
in  her  manner  to  the  most  observjint  eye  ;  not  even  in  the  dis¬ 
tressful  periods  when  premonitory  symj)toms  a))prised  her  of  its 
jippro  acli and  when  the  fearful  time  cjime  upon  her  she  pouri'd 
forth  all  the  memories  of  events  and  ]>('rsons  of  her  younger 
years  ;  then,  too,  in  her  rambling  jind  broken  words  she  would 
give  brilliant  descriptions  of  bvgone  djivs,  faneving  herself  with 
till*  richly  brocaded  dames  of  the  times  of  Queen  Amui  and 
Cleorge  I.  Talfourd  speaks  of  these  as  jewelled  words  and 
s|K‘i‘ehes,  like  those  running  through  the  works  of  the  old 
m.asters  ot  comedy.  'J’hese  were  the  staU'S  in  which  she  wjis 
sejKirjited  trom  her  brother.  On  one  occjision,  Mr.  Cluirles 
Lloyd,  a  well-known  name  ami  well-loved  friend,  met  them 
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slowly  pacing  together  a  little  footpath  in  Hoxtou  fields,  built 
over  now  :  they  were  both  weeping  bitterly.  When  he  joined 
them  he  found  they  were  taking  their  solemn  way  to  the  accus¬ 
tomed  asylum.  Is  not  such  grief  as  venerable  as  it  is  awful  ?  and 
do  you  not  love  already  and  revere  Charles  Lamb? 

Thus,  however  slight  hitherto  may  have  l)een  the  reader’s 
accpiaintance  with  Lamb,  we  must  have  interested  him  in  the 
writings  as  well  as  the  character  of  one  of  the  mightiest  masU'rs 
of  humour.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  ask  us,  What  is  hiimoTir? 
Humour,  then,  is  the  grief  of  life — as  satire  is  the  wrath  of  life. 
Humour  is,  therefore,  the  literature  of  tears,  as  sjitire  is  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  a  fiery  scorn.  He  to  whom  has  been  given  a  tender 
nature,  a  large  sympathy  with  the  grief  of  others,  and  a  (|uick 
wit  to  seize  and  place  in  juxtaposition  ideas,  will  be  a  humourist. 
Such  natures  interpret  universal  agonies  by  their  own  ;  the 
anguish  they  feel,  but  cannot  relieve,  produces  in  them  a  divine 
hystc'ria,  a  misery  over  the  anguish  of  the  world.  This  is  really 
the  pleasure  of  the  pun — this  is  the  pleasure  of  the  practicid  joke 
and  of  the  rich  humours  in  such  passages  as  these,  in  which 
our  writer  laments  the  abolition  of  the  custom  of  observing 
saints’  days  in  public  offices  : — 

‘  Not  that,  in  my  anxious  detail  of  the  many  commodities  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  life  of  a  public  office,  I  would  bo  thought  blind  to 
certain  flaws,  which  a  cunning  carper  might  be  able  to  pick  in 
this  Joseph’s  vest.  And  here  I  must  have  leave,  in  the  fulness 
of  my  soul,  to  regret  the  abolition,  and  doing-away-with  altogether, 
of  those  consolatory  interstices,  and  sprinklings  of  freedom,  through 
the  four  seasons, — the  red-letter  days.,  now  become,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  dead-letter  days.  There  was  Paul,  and  Stephen,  and 
Barnabas — 

Andrew  and  John,  men  famous  in  old  times 

— we  were  used  to  keep  all  their  days  holy,  as  long  back  as  I 
was  at  school  at  Christ’s.  I  remember  their  effigies,  by  the  same 
token,  in  the  old  Basket  Prayer  Book.  There  hung  Peter  in  his 
uneasy  posture — holy  Bartlemy  in  the  troublesome  act  of  flaying, 

after  the  famous  Slarsyas  by  Spagnoletti. - 1  honoured  them 

all,  and  could  almost  have  ivept  the  defalcation  of  Iscariot — so 
much  did  tee  love  to  keep  holy  memories  sacred :  only  methought  I 
a  little  grudged  at  the  coalition  of  the  better  Jude  with  Simon — 
clubbing  {as  it  were)  their  sanctities  together,  to  make  up  one  poor 
gaudy-day  between  them — as  an  economy  unworthy  of  the  dispensation.' 

We  have  always  felt  that  the  most  painful  feature  in  the 
humour  of  Lamb  is  its  intense  secretiveness ;  surprise,  and 
therefore  secretivencss  is  the  element,  the  very  aroma  of  tail 
humour,  of  all  wit — what  we  have  just  called  the  unexpected 
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juxtaposition  of  ideas  ;  Imt  the  seeivtiveiiess  of  jjanih  whs,  fviMi 
for  a  humourist,  in  whom  we  ex]H‘et  it,  extraordinarv.  Wo, 
no  douht  that,  originally,  he  had  a  nature  singularly  hrooding, 
and  perhaps  even  to  1h‘  called  reserved,  but  by  the  possession  of 
his  sorrows  he  b(‘came  himself  conscious  of  a  territory  of  intm  iial 
emotion.  All  his  Essays  read  like  that  (|uiet  humour  which  a 
man  enjoys  to  himself,  whether  any  one  enjoys  with  him  or  not  ; 
f(‘w  writings  strike  us  as  having  such  inwardness — hence  wliat 
subtle  weird  touches  alxnind  in  those  j)ages.  Who  Inis  not  telt 
that  subtle  sentiment  he  expresses  in  his  paj)ers  on  the  Quakers* 
Ml ‘0 ting,  w  hen  he  says  : — 

‘Thirc  are  wounds  wdiich  an  imperfect  solitude  cannot  heal. 
15y  imperfect  I  mean  that  which  a  man  enjoyeth  by  himscb’.  Vi\n 
there  he  no  sympathy  without  the  gabble  of  words? — away  with 
this  inhuman,  shy,  single,  shade-and-cavem-hunting  solitariness, 
(live  7tie,  Master  Zimmermann,  a  sympathetic  solitude.  To  pace 
alone  in  the  cloisters,  or  side-aisles  of  some  cathedra*,  time- 
stricken  ; — 

Or  under  hantring  mountains, 

Or  by  the  fall  of  fountains ; 

is  but  a  vulgar  luxury,  compared  with  that  which  those  enjoy  who 
come  together  for  the  purpose  of  more  complete,  abstracted  soli¬ 
tude.  IMiis  is  the  loneliness  “to  be  felt.” — 'fhe  Abbey  Chin-eh  of 
Westminster  hath  nothing  so  solemn,  so  spirit-soothing,  as  the 
naked  walls  and  benches  of  a  Quaher’s  meeting.  Here  are  no 
tombs,  no  inscription, 

sands,  ignoble  things, 

Propp’d  from  the  ruined  sides  of  kings — 

but  here  is  something,  wdiich  throws  Antiquity  herself  into  the 
fon'ground —Silence — eldest  of  things — language  of  old  Niglit — 
primitive  discourscr  — to  which  the  insolent  decays  of  mouldering 
grandeur  have  but  arrived  by  a  violent,  and,  as  we  may  say,  unna¬ 
tural  progression.’ 

We  think  there  is  no  paper  more  touching,  than  that  hy  our 
Indoved  penman,  called  Dream  Children.  We  think  it  reminds 
us  that  that  gentle  Anna,  the  fair-haired  maid  with  whom  he 
wandered  through  the  fields  and  woods  about  Islington,  often 
came  to  his  menivny.  lie  tells  us  in  the  Essays  of  Elia  how,  as 
children  love  to  listen  to  stories  about  their  elders,  when  they 
were  children,  how’  his  little  ones  came  one  night  thronging 
about  him  to  hear  about  their  great  grandmother  Field,  and  the 
great  house  in  Norfolk  :  oh,  it  is  pitiful  the  way  he  went  on  with 
those  children — Imw  he  told  thenistorii;s  about  thidr  pretty  dead 
mother — how'  for  .seven  long  years,  in  ho|)e  .sometimes,  yet  per¬ 
sisting  ever,  he  courted  the  fair  Alice  ;  then  he  suddenly  tni  ns 
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In  lilt  In  A  lino,  niul  tlio  soul  of  tlio  first  Alice  looking  out  of 
her  eyes  with  sucli  reality  of  re-present nient — 

‘  That  1  hociino  in  doubt  which  of  tlicin  stood  tlioro  beforo  me, 

whose  that  bright  liair  was;  and  wlule  I  stood  gazing,  both  the 
c’lildr.ni  gratlnally  grew  fainter  to  iny  view,  re<*oding,  and  still  reced¬ 
ing,  till  nothing  at  last  hut  two  mournful  features  were  seen  in 
the  uttermost  distane(\  which,  without  sp(‘ech,  sirangely  im|>ress(‘d 
upon  me  the  c  lfects  of  sp(*e<'h  :  ‘‘  We  an'  not  of  AIi(*e,  nor  (>f 
thee,  nor  are  we  childnm  at  all.  The  children  of  Alice  cad  Ihir- 
Irum,  fjitluT.  Wt‘  an'  nothing,  less  than  nothing,  and  dreams.  We 
are  only  what  might  liave  bi'c'ii,  and  must  wait  upon  the  tedious 
sitorcs  of  licthe,  millions  of  ages  bidore  we  have  t'xistcnce  and  a 

name,” - and  immediately  awaking,  I  found  myself  tpjietly  seated 

in  my  baclu'lor’s  arm-chair,  where  I  had  fallen  asleep  with  the  faith¬ 
ful  I  Bridget  unchanged  hy  my  side.* 

This  is  the  V('ry  trick  of  hiinionr  ;  and  we  have  another  illustra¬ 
tion  in  the  essay  ou  the  Behaviour  of  Married  People  to  each 
other  in  C*oin|>any  : — 

‘  l»ut  what  1  complain  of  is,  that  they  carry  this  preference  so 
undisguisedly,  they  perk  it  up  in  the  faces  of  us  single  people  so 
shamelessly,  you  cannot  be  in  their  company  a  moment  without  being 
made  to  feel,  by  some  indirect  hint  or  open  avowal,  that  are  not 
the  object  of  this  preference.  Now  there  are  some  things  which 
give  no  oflence,  while  im})lied  or  taken  for  granted  merely  ;  but 
expressed,  there  is  much  ollence  in  them.  If  a  man  were  to  accost 
the  tirst  homely-featured  or  plain-dressed  young  woman  of  his 
acipiaintance,  and  tcdl  h(‘r  bluntly,  that  she  was  not  handsome  or  rich 
enough  for  him,  and  he  could  not  marry  her,  he  would  deserve  to  be 
kicked  for  his  ill  manners  ;  yet  no  less  is  implied  in  the  fact,  that, 
having  access  and  opportunity  of  putting  the  question  to  her,  ho 
has  never  yet  thought  fit  to  do  it.  The  young  woman  understands 
this  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  put  into  w  ords  ;  but  no  reasonable  young 
woman  would  think  of  making  this  the  ground  of  a  quarrel.  Just 
as  little  right  have  a  married  couple  to  tell  me  by  speeches,  and  looks 
that  are  scarce  le?s  plain  than  speeches,  that  1  am  not  the  happy 
man, — the  lady’s  choice.  It  is  enough  that  1  know’  I  am  not  ;  1  do 
not  want  this  perpetual  reminding.’ 

‘  Nothing  is  to  me  more  distasteful  than  that  entire  complacency 
and  satisfaction  which  beam  in  the  countenances  of  a  new-married 
couple, — in  that  of  the  lady  particularly  ;  it  tells  you,  that  her  lot  is 
disposed  of  in  this  world  :  that  you  can  have  no  hopes  (»f  her.  It  is 
true,  I  have  none ;  nor  w  ishes  either,  perhaps  ;  but  this  is  one  of 
those  truths  which  ought,  as  I  said  before,  to  be  taken  for  granted, 
not  expressed.’ 

‘  But  w’hat  I  have  spoken  of  hitherto  is  nothing  to  the  airs  w  hich 
these  creatures  give  themselves  when  they  come,  as  they  generally 
do,  to  have  children.  When  I  consider  how  little  of  a  rarity  children 
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aro, — that  every  street  and  blind  alley  swarms  with  tliem, — that  the 
poorest  people  commonly  have  them  in  most  abundance,— that  there 
are  few  niarriflges  that  are  not  blest  with  at  leiist  one  ot  these  bar¬ 
gains, — how  often  they  turn  out  ill,  and  defeat  tlie  fond  hopes  of 
their  parents,  taking  to  vicious  courses,  which  end  in  poverty,  dis¬ 
grace,  the  gallows,  &c. — I  cannot  for  my  life  tell  what  cause  for 
pride  there  can  possibly  be  in  having  them.  If  they  were  youmj; 
phmnixes,  indeed,  that  were  born  but  one  in  a  year,  there  might  be 

a  pretest,  bnt  when  they  are  so  common - * 

‘  “  Like  as  the  arrows  in  the  hand  of  the  giant  even  so  are  the  young 
children  :  ”  so  says  the  excellent  office  in  our  Prayer-book  appointed 
for  the  churching  of  w'omen.  “  Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  his 
quiver  full  of  them :  **  So  say  I  ;  but  then  don’t  let  him  discharge  his 
quiver  upon  us  that  are  weaponless ; — let  them  be  arrows,  but  not  to 
gall  and  stick  us.* 

1’his  is  the  consolation  for  that  grief  of  life  ;  thus,  w  hile  it  sits 
ludbre  the  blazing  coal  and  makes  faces  in  hre-forins  of  old  tlays, 
old  sweethearts  or  waves,  dead  and  buried, — disappointments, — 
rising — falling,  built  and  vanishing  in  the  tirelight — wdiile  the 
candle  burns  to  the  socket,  the  reality  of  re-presentment  comes, 
and  first  one  hot  tear,  then  another,  then  another, — for  those 
drops  are  too  thick  to  come  in  a  showier — they  trickle  like  water 
from  a  wtU  dug  in  the  sand,  then  fancy  unites  itself  wath  humour, 
and  lK)th  How'  in  upon  the  tear  and  unite  in  one  drop ;  and  ])ic- 
tures  cheerful,  and  perhaps  almost  farcicjd,  of  what  might  have 
bei  n  start  to  the  eye,  and  the  heart  relieves  itself  by  its  <lreams, 
dreams  like  all  dreams, — grotesque,  bc'cause  born  of  aberration. 
l)t‘s]>air  was  the  canvj\s  on  wdiich  they  were  limned,  and  grief 
painted  them,  and  emotion  gave  colours  to  them,  and  ignorance 
laughed  at  them,  and  said.  Ah  !  ah  !  the  merry  humourist,  what 
a  happy  light-hearted  creature  he  is!  while  he  was  ‘sitting 
alone  and  keeping  silence,  because  he  had  borne  it  on  him,^  his 
hands  pressed  u)Km  eyes,  and  the  t(‘ars  bursting  through  tliem, 
and  a  groan  bursting  from  his  h(.‘ai*t  and  the  exclamation — ‘O  God! 
w  hy  hast  thou  maile  all  men  in  vain/  Such  is  the  humourist. 

dhus  we  have  maintained  that  tlie  humourist  is  born  and 
taught — he  is  the  rejiresentative  of  the  grief  of  life.  It  is  the 
tniit  ot  excitement,  the  nerves  roused  to  intensity  on  fire.  Who 
<hvs  not  know"  how  excitement  produces  its  ow  n  reaction  ? 
i  here  are  no  letters  in  our  language  which  so  overflow"  with  the 
keenest  and  richest  fun  as  those  of  Lamb  :  it  is  not  merely  that 
we  have  here  a  light  sportful  grace,  like  those  of  ^radame 
Sevigue  ;  often  from  some  (pieer  and  droll  association  the  more 
serii>us  underlying  ]>urjH)se  is  most  visible.  He  was  mwer  want¬ 
ing  in  what  at  any  time  conqielled  hilarious  laught(‘r.  Ho  wrote 
to  Moxiui — ‘  e  slei'p  three  in  a  bed,  here  ;  mv  beil-fellows  an* 
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cou<»’h  ami  cramp/  He  w.as  a  remoi-solcss  punster  ;  iiulecd  he 
could  scarcely  open  his  lips  without  droppinof  out  some  (jueer  in- 
cono^ruity  ;  he  sometimes  almost  seemed  to  lahonr  after  those 
most  laughable  by  their  very  absurdity.  His  ideas  startled  by 
their  remoteness — it  did  sometimes  seem  that  his  humours  took 
strange  flights.  It  will  be  readily  noticed,  that  in  his  humour  of 
character,  he  descends  into  the  nicest  detail  ;  like  Dickens,  be 
intc*r(‘sts  his  readers  in  a  large  variety  of  varie<i  ]KH)ple,  and  their 
idiosyncrasies  are  sketched  with  a  tine,  subtle,  discriminating 
hand  ;  but  from  these  he  starts  at  a  bound  to  some  of  the  most 
]HM  plexingof  casuistical  (juestions — ^\a^t  they  are  rather  suggested 
than  discussed.  The  judgment  of  Lamb  wjxs  remarkable  for  its 
healthy  synthetic  unity,  wliile  his  humour  >vas  full  of  the  finest 
and  nicest  jHTsonal  analysis  ;  he  was  a  shrewd  observer,  if 
obs(‘rvation  that  can  be  called  which  receives  its  knowledge 
ratlua’  by  |)ainful  sympathy  than  by  any  close ‘or  pointed 
scrutiny.  How  much  of  this  appears  in  that  singular  piece  : — 

THE  CHILD  ANGEL  ;  A  DUEAM. 

‘  1  chanced  upon  the  prettiest,  oddest,  fantastical  thing  of  a 
dream  the  other  night,  that  you  shall  hear  of.  I  had  been  reading 
“  Loves  of  the  Angels,”  and  went  to  bed  with  my  head  full  of  specu¬ 
lations,  suggested  by  that  extraordinary  legend.  It  had  given  birth 
to  innumerable  coiijectures ;  and,  I  remember  tlie  last  waking 
thought,  which  I  gave  expression  to  on  my  pillow,  was  a  sort  of 
wonder  “  what  could  come  of  it.” 

‘  1  was  suddenly  traiisported,  how  or  whither  I  could  scarcely  make 
out — hut  to  some  celestial  region.  It  was  not  the  real  heavens 
neither — not  the  downright  Bible  lieaven — but  a  kind  of  fairy-land 
heaven,  about  which  a  poor  human  fancy  may  liave  leave  to  sport 
and  air  itself,  I  will  hope,  without  ])resumption. 

‘  iMethouglit — what  wild  things  dreams  are! — I  was  present — at 
what  would  you  imagine  ? — at  an  angel’s  gossiping. 

‘  AVdience  it  came,  or  how  it  caim*,  or  who  bid  it  come,  or  whether 
it  came  purely  of  its  own  head,  neither  you  nor  I  know — but  there 
lay,  sure  enough,  wrapt  iii  its  little  cloudy  swaddling-bands — a  Child 
Angel. 

‘  Sun-threads — filmy  beams — ran  through  the  celestial  napery  of 
what  seemed  its  princely  cradle.  All  the  winged  orders  hovered 
round,  watching  when  the  new-born  should  open  its  yet  closed  eyes ; 
which,  when  it  did,  first  one,  and  then  the  other — with  a  solicitude 
and  apprehension,  yet  not  such  as,  stained  with  fear,  dim  the  expand¬ 
ing  evelids  of  mortal  infants,  but  as  if  to  explore  its  path  in  tliose 
its  uiihereditary  palaces — what  an  inextinguishable  titter  that  time 
spared  not  celestial  visages!  Nor  wanted  there  to  my  seeming — O 
the  inexplicable  simpleness  of  dreams  ! — bowls  of  that  cheering 
nectar, 


— wliich  mortals  caudle  call  btdow. 
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Nor  were  wanting  fiiccs  of  female  ministranta, — stricken  in  years,  as  e 

it  might  seem, — so  dexterous  were  those  heavenly  attendants  to  8 

counterfeit  kindly  similitudes  of  earth,  to  greet,  with  terrestrial  1 

child-rites  the  yoiin^  jyresenf^  which  earth  had  made  to  heaven.  3 

‘  Then  were  celestial  harpings  heard,  not  in  full  symphony  as  4 

those  by  which  the  spheres  are  tutored  ;  but,  as  loudest  instru¬ 
ments  on  earth  speak  oftentimes,  mulHed  ;  so  to  accommodate  their 
sound  the  better  to  the  weak  ears  of  tlie  imperfect-born.  And, 
with  the  noise  of  those  subdued  soundings,  the  Angelet  sprang  forth,  | 

fluttering  its  rudiments  of  pinions — but  forthwith  flagged  and  was  1 

n'covered  into  the  arms  of  those  full-winged  angels.  And  a  wonder  J 

it  was  to  see  how,  as  years  went  round  in  heaven — a  year  in  9 

dreams  is  as  a  day — continually  its  white  shoulders  put  forth  buds  1 

of  wings,  but  wanting  the  perfect  angelic  nutriment,  anon  was  | 

shorn  of  its  aspiring,  and  fell  fluttering — still  caught  by  angel 
hands — for  ever  to  put  forth  shoots,  and  to  fall  fluttering,  because  j 

its  birth  was  not  of  the  unmixed  vigf)ur  of  heaven. 

‘And  a  name  was  given  to  the  Babe  Angel,  and  it  was  to  be 
called  Gr-Urania,  because  its  production  was  of  earth  and  heaven. 

‘And  it  coidd  not  taste  of  death,  by  reason  of  its  adojuion  into 
immortal  palaces  ;  but  it  was  to  know  weakness,  and  reliance,  and 
the  shadow  of  human  imbecility;  and  it  vent  with  a  lame  gait;  ^ 

but  in  its  goings  it  exceeded  all  mortal  children  in  grace  and  swift-  1 

ness.  Then  pity  first  sprang  up  in  angelic  bosoms ;  and  yearnings 
(like  the  human)  touched  them  at  the  sight  of  the  immortal  lame  one. 

‘And  with  pain  did  theu  first  those  Intuiiive  Essences,  with  pain  ; 

and  strife,  to  their  natures  (not  grief)  put  back  their  bright  intelli-  “ 

gences,  and  reduce  their  ethereal  minds,  schooling  them  to  degrees  I 

and  slower  processes,  so  to  adapt  their  lessons  to  the  gradual  illu- 
mination  (as  must  needs  b.‘)  of  the  half-earth-b.Tn  ;  and  what  intui-  i 

five  notices  they  could  not  repel  (by  reason  that  their  nature  is,  to  | 

know  all  things  at  once)  the  half-heavenly  novice,  by  the  better  part  C 

of  its  nature,  aspired  to  receive  into  its  understanding ;  so  that  I 

Humility  and  Aspiration  went  on  even-paced  in  the  instruction  of  I 

the  glorious  Amphibium.  B 

‘  But,  by  reason  that  IMature  Humanity  is  too  gross  to  breathe  § 

the  air  of  that  suptr-subtile  region,  its  portion  was,  and  is,  to  be  a  I 

child  for  ever.  i 

‘  And  because  the  human  part  of  it  might  not  press  into  the  heart  1 

and  inwards  of  the  palace  of  its  adoption,  those  full-natured  angels  I 

tended  it  by  turns  in  the  purlieus  of  the  palace,  where  were  shady  ■ 

groves  and  rivulets,  like  this  green  earth  from  which  it  came:  so  1 

Love,  with  A  oluntary  Humility,  waited  upon  the  entertainment  of 
the  new -adopted. 

‘  And  myriads  of  years  rolled  round  (in  dreams  Time  is  nothing), 
and  still  it  kept,  and  is  to  keep,  jierpetual  childhood,  and  is  the 
Tutelar  Genius  id'  Childhood  upon  earth,  and  still  goes  lame  and 
lovely. 
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‘  By  the  banks  of  the  rivvr  Pison  is  seen,  lone  sitting  by  the  grave 
of  the  terrestrial  Adah,  whom  the  angel  ^hidir  loved,  a  Child;  but 
not  the  same  which  I  saw  in  heaven.  A  mournful  hue  overcasts  its 
lineaments  ;  nevertheless,  a  correspondency  is  between  the  child  by 
the  grave,  and  that  celestial  orphan,  whom  I  saNV  above  ;  and  the 
dimness  of  the  grief  upon  tlie  heavenly,  is  a  shadow  or  emblem  of 
that  which  stains  the  beauty  of  the  terrestrial.  And  this  corres- 
j)on(lency  is  not  to  be  understood  but  by  dreams. 

‘  And  in  the  archives  of  heaven  1  had  grace  to  read,  how  that  once 
the  angel  Nadir,  being  exiled  from  liis  place  for  mortal  passion,  up- 
springing  on  the  wings  of  parental  love  (such  power  liad  parental 
love  for  a  moment  to  suspend  the  (dse-irrevocable  law)  appeared  for 
a  brief  instant  in  his  station,  and,  depositing  a  wondrous  Birth, 
straightway  disappeared,  and  the  palaces  knew  him  no  more.  And 
this  charge  was  the  self-same  Babe,  who  goeth  lame  and  lovely — but 
Adah  sleepeth  by  the  river  Pison.’ 

'riioiiias  Ifood  and  Charh's  Lamb  wore  friends.  lii  the 
])eeuliarity  of  their  genius,  there  was  much  that  was  atwiii. 
Both  were  humourists ;  both  were  most  incorrigible  and  pre- 
emiiumt  punsters.  We  have  always  felt  that  Hood  did  injustice 
to  the  higher  forms  of  his  genius  by  his  incessant  punning. 
Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  this  spirit  of  fun-seeking  (Iocs  pro¬ 
duce  a  most  indiealthy  state  of  mind.  We  confess,  while  we  do 
enjoy  a  })iece  of  mere  drollery  in  verse  as  much  as  most,  it  is  to 
us  (piite  mournful  to  see  genius  expending  itself  on  incessant 
work  like  this.  We  can  enjoy  an  Ingoldsby  Legend.  A  volume 
of  them,  and  a  volume  of  them  by  a  clergyman,  is  too  much. 
Some  men  have  some  distressing  piTsonal  deformity  of  eye  or 
lip.  Jf  they  choose  to  turn  this  for  a  moment  into  a  matter  of 
)>ersonal  joke,  we  may  admire  the  heroism  ;  but  if  they  ])refer 
to  make  it  the  topic  for  a  continued  table-talk,  it  b(‘Com(‘S  dis¬ 
gusting,  and  gives,  to  our  mind,  an  unpleasant  impression  of 
moral  sensibility.  Some  of  the  ‘Miscellanies’  of  Mr.  Thackeray 
are  in  this  way,  wo  will  maintain  it,  miserable  trash,  very  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  liigh  artist-po\ver  of  the  author  of  ‘  Vanity  Fair.’ 
The  professed  punster — we  do  not  mean  the  cheerful  and  sunny 
heart,  compelled  frequently  to  sec  a  drollery,  and  to  say  it,  and 
to  charm  a  com|)any  by  it,  but  wo  say  the  ]>rofesse(l  punster — is 
like  the  editor  of  ‘  Punch,’  he  is  compelled  to  look  cspcci;illy 
after  the  funny  side  of  things ;  and  while  these  gentlemen  sneer 
at  those  who  are  per])otually  taking  the  serious  side  of  life,  we 
think  they  will  also  admit  that  it  cannot  be  morally  invig(n*ating 
to  be  perpetually  assuming  the  funny  sid(‘  of  life.  Sucli  is  not 
the  character  of  the  true  humourist.  Such  men  cannot  claim 
Shakesp(‘re  as  of  their  side  and  school.  There  are  many  intinite 
varieties  of  distance  betw(‘(*n  th“  drolleiy  of  a  clown  at  the  country 
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tairaiKl  'Thv  \\va»;(‘S  of  (  'ajitniu  Loiniiol  Cinlliv(*r/  Vet  even 
])Oor  clown  at  tlie  country  fair,  who  shall  say  to  what  oxtonl  the 
|)inchini»*s  of  poverty  and  the  sense  ot  moral  deiijradation,  in  n 
nature  originally  cast  in  a  mould  of  gentleness  and  thought,  have 
]U'oduced  all  thos(‘  spasmodic  contortions  of  body  and  of  speech  ? 
We  hav'(‘  seen  those  poor  things,  and  have  always  felt  that  those, 
too,  were  some  of  the  writhines  of  a  sold  in  jiain.  AVe  care  littlr 
what  (uir  friends  will  think  or  say:  the  comicalities  of  Thonias 
Hood  an‘  of  little  W(»rth  in  our  mind  comjiared  with  the  ‘  Ih  idL^o  of 
Sii^hs,’  or  the  ‘  Haunted  House/  But  now  it  becomes  (piite  notic('- 
ahle  that,  in  his  soul,  th(‘  frolicsomeness  of  which  for  the  most  ]Kni 
was  only  seen,  there  was  within  the  soul  the  tragic  eleim'nt.  TIk* 
son!  of  the  tnu'  humourist  comes  out  in  the  ‘  Dream  of  EnL;('i:e 
Aram,’  and  in  a  multitude  of  other  things  and  lines  which  coiivev 
the  st*ns(‘  of  awe  and  mystery.  Ts’o  tine  humourist  evi'r  spitlo* 
hiiiLC  without  showint^  to  you  how  h(‘  was  smitten  with  the  seiisi' 
of  thi‘  solemnity  of  life  and  its  intinite  environments.  Thomas 
Hotxl  s(‘enis  to  revel  in  a  sea  of  funny  and  comical  suggestion; 
hut  this  will  certainly  not  he  th(‘  principal  impr(*ssion  ])roduced  hy 
his  writings.  Thehright  things  in  ‘Hood’s  Own  ’  go  hzzing  ahout 
like  sipiihs  and  crackers  on  a  Fifth  of  Novendier  night.  It  inav 
seem  a  singular  thing  to  say,  hut  Hood  liad  not  the  intense 
humanne.ss,  the  pitying  interest  of  Lamh.  What  roused  him  was 
injustice,  ami  wrong,  and  sorrow.  To  Lamh,  everyhody  was 
interesting,  and  he  mack'  every  heing  he  saw,  or  attempted  to 
descrih(‘,  most  human  and  interesting.  He  had  in  this  particular 
the  fa(*ulty  of  Dickens  and  Shakespere.  The  humour  of  Hood 
lay  nearer  to  the  (d)strncf.  lh‘  saw  the  ])itifnl  conditions  of  things, 
and  ot  persons,  but  he  did  not  see  ‘every  man  in  his  own 
humours  and  while  he  was  assunxlly  a  humourist  and  not  a 
satirist,  his  genius  drew  nearer  to  tin*  satiric  form.  Tins  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  tw’o  ])olemical  ‘  Disjuitations  ’  of  Lamh  in  re])ly 
lo  Southey,  and  Hood  in  rej>ly  to  Rae  Wilson.  Both  an* 
remarkable.  Hood’s  ‘  (  )d(‘ ’  is  well  known.  Some  passages  are 
.among  the  hapjnest  of  our  author’s  (.‘fforts  ;  hut  they  are  S(>  very 
wadl-kmnvn,  that  it  would  only  he  a  waste  of  our  limited  space  to 
(p\oti‘  what  all  our  readers  hav^e  in  their  memory.  Lamh,  in  his 
re|)ly  to  Southey,  stands  on  higher  ground,  and  expresses  him- 
."elt  with  his  more  refined  and  subtler  sense*.  Southey  had,  in 
a  .semi-i«>cular  vein,  hinted  in  the  ‘Quarterly’  that  Lamh,  in 
the  ‘Essays  (»t  Elia,’  had  manifested  only  ‘a  want  of  sounder 
redigiiUis  tooling  to  he  as  deliglitful  as  it  was  original.’  It  was  a 
most  unkind  and  unjust  remark,  especially  unwarranted  from 
sin'll  a  man.  Ijamh  telt  it  seven'ly.  He  wrote  to  Bernard 
Barton: — 
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L(n)ih's  reply  ta  Sonthey. 

*  llo  nii^ht  have  s])nrecl  an  old  iVioiul  siudj  a  construction  of  a  few 
careless  flights  that  meant  no  harm  to  religion.  If  all  his  unguarded 
expressions  on  the  subject  w'ere  to  be  collected —  But  I  love  Southey, 
and  will  not  retort.  1  bate  his  Keview,  and  his  being  a  reviewer. 
The  hint  he  has  drop])ed  will  knock  the  sale  of  the  book  on  tin;  hc'ul, 
which  was  almost  at  a  stop  before.  Let  it  stop!  There  is  corn  in 
Egypt,  while  there’s  cash  in  Leadenliall!  You  and  1  are  something 
besides  being  writers,  thank  (lod  I  ’ 

But  bo  (lid  retort,  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of 
composition  in  otir  language,  of  course'  in  prose — a  ]nece  of  sly, 
dexterous,  Knglisb.  It  is,  as  in  a  mirror,  tbe  mind  of  Ijamb. 
All  bis  droll,  balf-besitatiug,  r(\scrv(*d  bumours,  and  bis  bnlf- 
uttered  ndigious  doubts  and  tremblings.  Siuhhndy,  be  impales 
jioor  Soutbey  on  tbe  sp(‘ar-b(‘ad  (T  some  of  his  hap])iest  bits. 
As  wben  in  allusion  to  many  of  Soutbey ’s  Poems,  be  says: 

‘  You  have  all  your  life  long  been  making  a  jest  of  tbe  Devil. 
Von  have  bi.'en  bis  jestm*,  volunteer  laureate,  and  self-elected 
court  poet  to  Beelzebub  — 

‘  Yon  have)  never  ridiculed,  1  believe,  what  you  thought  to  be 
rt‘ligion,  but  you  are  always  girding  at  what  some  pious,  but  perhaps 
mistaken  folks  think  to  bo  so.  Eor  this  reason  1  am  sorry  to  hear 
that  you  are  engaged  upon  a  life  of  George  Fox.  I  know  you  will 
fall  into  the  error  of  intermixing  some  comic  stuff  with  your  serious¬ 
ness.  The  Quakers  tremble  at  the  subject  in  your  hands.  The 
jMethodists  are  shy  of  yon.  on  account  of founder.  But,  above  all, 
our  Popish  brethren  are  most  in  your  debt.  The  errors  of  that  Cliurch 
have  proved  a  fruitful  source  to  your  scofling  vein.  Their  Legend 
has  been  a  gobhui  one  to  you.  And  here  your  friends,  sir,  have 
noticed  a  noteable  inconsistency.  To  the  imposing  rites,  the  solemn 
penances,  devout  austerities  of  that  communion;  the  affecting  though 
erring  piety  of  their  hermits  ;  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  Char- 
treux — their  crossings,  their  holy  waters,  their  Virgin  and  thc'ir 
saints — to  these,  tlu'y  say,  you  have  been  indebted  for  the  best 
feelings  and  the  richest  imagery  of  your  epic  poetry.  A"ou  have 
drawn  copious  drafts  upon  boretto.  \Ye  thought  at  one  time  you 
wore  going  post  to  Iloim' — but  that  in  the  facetious  commentari(‘s, 
which  it  is  your  custom  to  append  so  plentifully,  and  (some  say) 
injudiciously,  to  your  loftiest  performances  in  this  kind,  you  spurn 
the  uplifted  toe,  which  you  but  just  now'  seemed  to  court,  leave  his 
holiness  in  the  lurch,  and  show^  liiin  a  fair  j)air  of  Fiotestant  hei*  s 
under  your  Jiomish  vestment.  When  we  tinnk  you  already  at  the 
wick(‘t,  suddenly  a  violent  cross  w'ind  blows  you  transverse — 

‘  ••  Ten  thousand  h'agues  awry - 

- Then  might  w  o 

C.'owls,  hoods,  and  habits,  with  their  wearerjf,  tost 
And  flutter’d  into  rags  ;  then  reliqiies,  bends, 

Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls, 

Idle  sport  of  winds.’’ 

You  pick  tip  ))cuc(‘  by  showing  the  ballow'cd  bones,  sbrinc,  and 
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crucifix  ;  and  you  take  money  a  second  lime  by  exposing  tlie  trick  of 
them  afterwards.  You  carry  your  verso  to  Castle  Angelo  for  sale  in 
a  morning;  and  swifter  than  a  pedlar  can  transmute  his  pack,  yon 
are  at  Canterbury  with  your  prose  ware  befon'  night.’ 

The  following  is  in  a  more  sad  and  solemn  vein  :  — 

‘  1  am  at  a  loss  what  particular  essay  you  had  in  view  (if  my  poor 
ramblings  amount  to  that  appellation)  when  you  were  in  such  a 
hurry  to  thrust  in  your  objection,  like  bad  news,  foi*eiuc.st.  JVrlia]  s 
the  paper  on  “Saying  C races”  was  the  obnoxious  feature.  1  liavi* 
endeavoured  there  to  rescue  a  voluntary  duty — good  in  place,  but 
never,  as  1  remember,  literally  commanded — from  the  charge  of  an 
undeeent  formality.  Ivightly  taken,  sir.  that  paper  was  not  ngaiubl 
graces,  but  want  of  grace;  not  against  the  ceremony,  but  the  eaie- 
lessness  and  slovenliness  so  olteii  observed  in  the  perfoi  mance  of  it. 

‘  Or  was  it  that  o\\  the  “  Xcw  Year,”  in  which  1  have  described  the 
feelings  of  the  mcrclv  natural  man,  on  a  consideration  of  the  amazing 
change,  which  is  supposable  to  take  place  on  our  removal  from  this 
ileshly  scene?  If  men  would  honestly  confess  their  misgivings 
(which  few  men  will)  there  are  times  when  the  strongest  Christian 
of  \is,  I  believe,  has  reeled  under  questionings  of  such  stnggoiing 
obscurity.  1  do  not  accuse  you  of  this  weakness.  There  are  sou  e 
who  tremblingly  reach  out  shaking  hands  to  th.e  guidance  of  faith — 
others  who  stoutly  venture  into  the  dark  (their  1  Inman  Conlidence 
their  leader,  whom  they  mistake  for  Faith)  ;  and  investing  themselves 
beforehand  with  eheruhie  wings,  as  they  fancy,  liiid  their  new  robes 
as  familiar  and  fitting  to  their  supposed  growth  and  stature  in 
godliness,  as  the  coat  they  left  elf  yesteroay — some  whose  hope 
loiters  upon  crutches — etluus  who  stalk  into  futurity  upon  stilts. 

‘  The  eontemplaticn  of  a  Spiritual  World, — which,  without  the 
addition  of  a  misgiving  eonseieiiet',  is  enough  t)  shake  rome  natures 
to  their  foiiiidaticn — is  smoothly  got  over  by  others,  who  shall 
tloat  over  the  black  billows,  in  their  little  boat  of  i\h)-])islMisl,  as 
niieoneernedly  as  over  a  summer  sea.  Tlic  ditlerence  is  ehielly  eou* 
stitutional. 

‘One  man  shall  love  his  fiiends  and  his  friends’  faces;  and  under 
the  uncertainty  of  conversing  with  them  again,  and  in  the  same 
manner  and  familiar  eireumstanees  of  sight,  speech,  c^e.,  as  upon 
earth — in  a  moment  of  lio  irreverent  weakness — for  a  drt'am-while — 
no  more—  would  be  almost  content,  for  a  reward  of  a  life  of  vii’lue 
^it  he  could  ascribe  such  acceptance  to  his  lame  performances),  to 
take  up  his  portion  with  tln^so  he  loved,  and  was  made  to  love,  in 
this  good  world,  ^Yhich  he  knows — wliieh  was  created  so  lovely, 
heyoiul  his  dcservings.  Another,  embracing  a  more  exalted  vision — 
so  that  he  might  receive  indefinite  additlaments  of  power,  knowh‘dge, 
beauty,  glory,  Ac. — is  ready  to  forego  the  recognition  of  hinnhler 
iiulividualitit's  ot  earth,  and  tl.e  old  lamiliar  faces.  The  shaj  ings  ot 
our  heavens  are  the  modifications  of  our  eonstitiition  ;  and  31  r. 
I'oeMo  31iiul,  or  3Ir.  Great  Heart,  is  horn  in  every  one  of  us. 
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\\  ('  tliink  ^^c*  W(»iil(l  point  to  tliat  lottor  as  containing  some 
ot  Ijiinib’s  (piaintest  and  ({lU'crest  conceits.  Tlie  letter  is,  how¬ 
ever,  tnll  ot  the  v.riter’s  ainiahle  humour,  lie  says: — 

‘  Sir,  you  were  pleased  (you  know  where)  to  invite  me  to  a  compliance 
with  the  wholesome  forms  and  doctrines  of  the  Cluirch  of  Eudaiul. 
I  tak(‘  your  advice  with  as  much  kindness  as  it  was  meant.  Jhit  I 
niust  think  tlie  invitation  rather  more  kind  than  seasonahle.  J  am  a 

Ihssenter . rorhaps  i  have  scruj)les  to  some  of  your 

forms  and  doctrines.  Tint  it  I  eome,  am  I  secure  of  civil  treatment? 
— The  last  time  I  was  in  any  of  your  places  of  worship  was  on  Easter 
Sunday  last.  .1  had  the  satisfaction  of  lisiening  to  a  very  sensible 
sermon  of  an  argumcnlativo  turn,  deliv(‘rcd  wiih  great  ])r()priety  by 
one  of  your  bishops.  dTe  ])laee  was  AVh'sl minster  Abbey.  As  such 
religion  ns  I  have  has  always  acted  on  me  more  by  way  of  sentiment 
than  argumentative  process,  I  was  not  unwilling,  after  sermon  ended, 
by  no  unbecoming  transition,  to  pass  over  to  some  serious  feelings, 
imj)ossible  to  be  disconnected  from  the  sight  of  those  old  tombs,  Ac. 
Jhit,  by  whose  order  I  know  not,  1  was  debarred  that  privilege  even 
for  so  short  a  space  as  a  few  minutes;  and  turiud  like  a  deg  or 
some  ])rolane  ])erson,  out  into  the  common  street ;  witli  feelings 
which  I  could  not  help,  but  not  very  congenial  to  the  day  or  llio 
discourse.  1  do  not  know  that  i  shall  ever  venture  myself  again 
into  one  of  yonr  churches.’ 


All  Lanil/s  writings  look  old.  It  is  sea  reedy  possible  to  believe, 
if  we  did  not  know,  that  tbtw  an'  IIk'  ].»roduct  of  onr  time.  They 
sound  lik('  words  of  the  ag('  of  old  fhilk'r,  oi*  Sir  Tlioinas  Erown, 
1 1  is  words  and  c'ssays  are  like  those  (d’  a  man  tbiid<ing  aloud — 
words  taken  down  by  a  rcjHmter  bebind  the  bookslu'lves  or  the 
curtains.  There  is  about  him  always  a  kind  of  f'ar  lest  you 
slioidd  find  him  out.  He  is  always  gi'nth'inaidy,  ])olit(*,  h'arned, 
and  ])leasant.  Ihit  if  you  catch  him  tadking  about  liimself,  it  is 
in  a  kind  of  solilo(jny.  Siieli  pt'oplo  an*  always  a  problem.  Wii 
look  forward  to  ///c/r  journals  with  avidity.  The  diary  of  Talk¬ 
ative  has  its  interc'st,  but  tlui  diary  of  a  .sp(H*ebless  thinker  would 
1k'  far  more  so.  ‘  ^lan  is  dear  to  man  and  those  writers  are 
dearest  to  us  to  whom  m:iu  lias  been  most  dear — (h'ar,  not  as  an 


idealization,  or  an  abstraction,  or  a  tlu'ory  ;  men  who  cannot 
either  get  out  of  their  own  souls,  or  tell  ns  wliat  tliey  can  do 
with  tlMun  ;  men  who  an'  a  jiorpetual  pnzzh'  to  tliemselves  ;  men 
who,  dazeil  at  the  mystery  of  tln  ir  own  being — at  the  mystery  of 
being  in  its(‘lf — turn,  by  way  of  relVesliment  and  rest,  to  otln'r 
beings  like  themselves. 

A  man  in  a  cage  is  always  an  inti'resting  object.  When  we 
were  a  voiingster  wc  saw  regularly  pass  our  door  a  rough  fellow, 
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wlin  mtainly  never  excite<l  oiir  atUMition  (»r  regard  Imt  lie  euin- 
initted  some  lireaeli  ul  tlio  |)(‘acc — was  looked  in  the  old  eago  in 
the  hroadwav,  as  was  the  wont  in  those*  times,  wh(‘n  |)olieenn‘)i 
and  station-houses  were  not  ;  and  then  we,  and  many  otheis  like 
ourselves,  went  ainl  stood  gaping  at  tin'  pool’  fellow,  safe  in  that 
mystery  behind  the  bars.  H(‘,  like  all  n‘serv('d  natures,  had 
suddenly  beconu'  most  interesting  to  us  by  his  immuromeiit. 
This  is  the  interest  of  many  lives.  They  ebarm  away  the  spell  n| 
smile  (d’  the  more  heavy  and  iron  padlock  secrets,  and  handculV 
mysteries  of  the  soul,  by  carrying  about  with  them  a  bunch  of 
private*  kc'vs,  with  which  tln'V  admit  their  friends  into  strange 
little  secr(*t  crypts  and  wards,  whih'  yet  the  great  hidden  imn  r 
city  of  their  soul,  through  which  they  are  constantly  walking. 
r(*mains  un(*xplored  ainl  unknown.  And  here  again  is  tlie 
humourist’s  gri(‘f  of  lite.  As  we  have  hinted.  Hood  strikes  us 
hv  no  nu'ans  as  so  awful  a  being  as  Lamb.  He  had  never  been 
smitte*n,  stricken,  and  afllictcd  as  Lamb  was,  and  he  walked  more 
among  all  sorts  of  men  than  Lamb  did  ;  and  his  works  sliow  ks> 
cnitun*  of  tin*  mystery  within  us.  ( )f  coursi*,  wh(*n  sorrow  strike.s. 
what  it  (*vokes  depends  as  much  upon  what  is  stricken  as  upon 
that  which  gives  tlu'  blow.  He  had  his  griefs.  Tin*}’  wen*  like 
those  we  all  have  kn«>wn,  or  may  know — griefs  like  those  which 
aj»p(*ar  in  his  recently  published  letters.  His  excellent  and  in¬ 
genious  .son,  for  whom  we  will  all  wish  a  heart,  and  life,  and  fame 
as  nobh*  and  stainless  as  his  father’ .s,  says  that,  looking  over  some 
old  papers  ot'  his  fath(*r’.s,  he  found  a  few  tiny  curls  of  golden 
hair,  as  .soft  as  the  linest  silk,  wra])[)ed  in  a  yellow  and  time¬ 
worn  papi*r,  inscribed  in  his  fatlK*r’s  handwriting — 

*  Jiittle  eyes  that  t^carce  did  ste, 

Jdttlc  lips  that  never  smiled  ; 

Alas  !  my  little  dear  dead  child, 

Death  is  thy  father,  and  not  me ; 

I  hut  embraced  thee  soon  as  he.’ 

Arc  thev  not  very  .sweet  and  natural  lines,  on  the  little  fir.A- 
hurn  child?  And  these,  and  the  like  cd’  these,  he  km'w  well. 
Hood  was  a  noble  h.eing,  hut  he  struck  thepojiular  Jiorve — we  do 
not  mean  the  human  nerve — more  immediati'ly  than  I^timb.  AVe 
have  already  said  that  his  genius  was  nearer  than  Lamb’s  to  the* 
wrath  ot  lite,  to  ])a.s.sion,  and  to  satire.  His  geiitlem'ss  mighi 
be  roused  to  indignation.  AVe  have  no  knowli'dge  that  Lambs 
ever  was.  Hood’.s,  when  poNcrty  was  injurc'd,  as  wc*  know, 
leapt  into  tiame  and  smoti*  the  wrong. 

Hood  had  a  nimbh*-foot(‘d  verse,  that  could  run,  leap,  trot, 
gallo}>,  and  al.M'i  kick.  He  coidd  do  all  things  with  that  .‘-amo 
ver.se  ot  his.  Ho  might  have  been  the  Sam  Butler  of  his  age; 
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JUid,  iiidood,  his  ode  to  \ViIcr.,»  ; .  4.  •  . 

certain  Hnyil.rastie  cliaraeteristics.  AvV^siippose ul'e',',' 

a;;  o*'  Hoo.I  is  Hiat,  in  a  lory  n,o.no?al,lo 

• ,  10  lilt  liaul  lilows  on  some  of  tlio  sins  of  society  osneciallv 

on  some  of  the  religious  sins.  \\V  know  tliat  wo  Soil',?’ 
))ooi.lo_tor  WK  are  rolioions— wo  know  tliat  wo  snj)nose''onr- 

mi.k^.nS,oW  '•>•0  all 

■ml  mill  I'reoclies,  lionnots.and  all— 

eontrir  -.y  to  tl-e 

])re‘iehin( •  i  tlioiioJit  tliat  wo  ocoasioiiallv  need 

«.  “n ;  "■«  ''»™  »»■ 

miml  fi'  II, «  “  I‘  ‘ii-a'iMv  a«ce,- 

an  0(1  tact,  that  pivaehei's  cannot  talk  plainly  to  their  own 

.liwkt  11  witF  "l  -'T  '  ‘^^I’ooted  to  take  sittinj^s  to  ho 

1  re-icli  for  ,  ’  T  '""f  1’"'"''*  “‘o  Hoods  to 

I  loath  101  ns  at  any  rate,  to  lot  ns  all  know  what  the 

we  confess  tiit 

t  can  take  little  oxoo|,tion  to  most  of  Hood’s  sermons-  hnt 

linio;  loirSnie^  W  ')'e could  have  wished  ^nno- 

l-idv  ''lief'  Hand)  would  have  answered  that  trouhlosomo  old 

I.  'ly  bettor,  and  have  made  her  fool  more.  Wo  have  f.k  n 

f  ^  Ml  y'^ii'^tian  lite  is  disonstiin*’  to  ns  It  siinnKr 

urns  the  milk  of  yoimj.-  so,, Is  .sour.  Those  people  do  ^ 

‘  Think  they’ro  pious,  wlion  tlioy’i-e  only  biliou.s.’ 

Thomas  Hood  was  ,so  uiifortimato  as  to  .see  reliuion  nriiioi.nlKi 
tins  .side.  Tt  is  no  wonder  that  he  made 
lost  njion  the  imlortimatos  who  voiitnn-d  to  interfere  with  him 

liehtonoi^d''  I  "l  ''.vseiii.'  adversities, 

<'t  this  man  Wiiom  .some  religions  Caiitwoirs  were  iier.si.cntim.' 

on  account  ot  Ins  merry  and  ohoorfnl  words  with  their  sneers  and 
,j;il)es,  Ins  son  says  : — 

in.-  ‘o  ^  f  -‘V*®  prayer  was  learnt  from  niv  father's  lins  • 

lakot  In  rto  '""  I'ononred  too  nrneh' to 

make  a  task  book,  was  from  spelling  out  the  words  of  the  firs! 

chapter  of  tlio  bermon  on  the  ]\[onnt,  as  it  lav  on  his  study  table  • 

my  earliest  lessons  of  the  love  and  beauty  lii.l  in  every  eSd  thina 

teVchin°rtm  1  ‘leepcst  and  holiest 

te.icliings,  too  sacred  tor  more  than  a  mere  allusion,  were  eiveu  often 

ill':  S'!'.*’ ‘  "■>  t;- 

'Ihis  was  the  man  to  whom  .some  disgusting  ihing  in  petticoats 
■<ind,  as  such  imperlnieiits  will  say,  ‘Mr.  Hood,  arc  you  an 
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iiit’nU‘1  V  As  hu  dn  w  near  to  deatli,  lie  inaiiit'ested  that  ]m‘senee 
nf  mind  wliioli  is,  uo  think,  especially  the  property  of  those  intro- 
vi>ionary  and  introspective  and  secluded  spirits.  Of  ctjurse  he 
WtOs  of  a  nervous  nature.  His  son  says  : — 

*  One  night  1  was  sitting  up  with  him,  my  mother  having  gone  t(' 
rest  for  a  few  hours,  worn  out  with  fatigue.  He  was  seized  about 
twelve  oVlock  with  one  of  his  alarming  attacks  of  hemorrhage  from  the 
lungs.  AVhen  it  ha-l  momentarily  ceased,  he  motioned  for  paper  and 
pencil,  and  asked  “if  1  was  too  frightened  to  stay  with  him.”  I 
was  too  used  to  it  now,  and  on  my  replying  “  Xo,”  he  (juietly  and 
ealndy  wrote  down  his  wishes  and  directions  on  a  slip  of  ])aper,  as 
fleliherately  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  matter.  He  forbade  me  to 
disturb  my  mother.  AVhen  the  doctor  came,  he  ordered  ice  to  be 
apjdied.  My  father  wrote  to  remind  me  of  a  ])ond  elose  hy  when* 
ice  eould  be  procured.  Xor  did  he  forget  to  add  a  hint  for  refresli- 
le.euts  to  be  prepared  for  the  surgeon,  who  was  to  wait  some  hours 
to  watch  the  case.  This  was  in  the  midst  of  a  very  sudden  and 
dangerous  attack,  that  was,  at  the  time,  almost  supposed  to  be  bis 
last.’ 

To  this  j>eriod  also  belong  the  well-knowui  lines 

rAKEWl'LL,  LlFi:. 

Karcwcll,  bifel  niy  senses  swim, 

And  the  world  is  growing  dim: 

Thronging  shadows  cloud  the  light, 

Like  the  advent  of  the  night — 

("older,  colder,  colder  still, 
bpw  ard  steals  n  vapour  chill ; 

StriiUg  the  earthy  odour  grows  — 

I  smell  the  mould  above  the  rose  I 

“Welcome,  Fiife!  the  Spirit  strives  I 
Sirength  rcluriis  and  hope  revives  ; 

Clondv  fears  ninl  shapes  forlorn 
l*'lv  like  shadows  at  the  morn. 

O’er  the  earth  there  comes  a  bloom  ; 

Sunny  light  for  sullen  gloom, 

AVarin  perfume  for  vapour  cold — 

1  smell  the  roM*  ai)ove  the  moidd  I” 

And  wlion  the  dost*  eainc  In*  ela.'^jK'd  Ids  wife’s  hand,  and  said, 
‘  Ixeineinhor  .lane,  1  forgive*  all,  (///,  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven. 
And  the  swi‘x*t  and  full  and  lendor  attachment  to  his  wife  lt*r- 
bids  ns  to  eonelude  that  In*  was  thinking  of  more  than  some  ot 
his  siiintly  persecutors  ;  and  th(‘n  laying  for  some  time  ])(*acetully 
and  (|uii‘tly,  hut  breathing  slowly  and  w  ith  ditbeultv,  his  w  ile 
In  iit  over  him,  and  heard  Idm  .sav,  M)  Lord  !  say  Arise,  take  up 
thy  cross,  and  tollow'  nu*.’  His  last  w’ords  were,  ‘  Hying,  dyiug  1’ 
ns  it  glad  to  realise  the  rest  im|di(‘d  in  tln*m,  and  shortly  after 
he  sank  into  i>oacetul  sleep,  w  it  bout  a  struggle  or  a  .sigh. 
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\\  t‘  lioiioin’  and  luvc  Thomas  linnd  ;  hut  it  ihu  truth  must  hi? 
told,  \V(‘  socm  to  know  diaries  Laiuh  better.  Soiueliow  >ve 
think  we  should  have  «;ot  on  hotter  with  him  ;  it’  it  is  not  an 
audaeious  thing  to  say — perhajis  W(‘  might  have  idimd  some 
things  in  common.  Lamh  loved  old  hooks.  Jle  was  an  old 
hook  et>lleetor.  AVe  also  have  some*  old  folios  u|)on  whose  merits 
we  might  havi‘  heeome  vain  in  talking  with  the  old  man.  \V<' 
think  W(‘  should  have  discoursed  together  of  the  merits  of  Mat  hers 
‘  Magnalia,’  or  ‘  Sir  Kenolni  Digby  on  the  Soul i>f  the  ‘  l\»ems  of 
the  rare  J)iK*hess  of  Newcastle/  of  Davenant  and  Stirling,  of 
Wither  and  Quarles,  of  dames  Howell  and  John  (Joodman. 
Jiamb  was  a  liauntor  of  book-stalls.  Alas!  there  are  no  cheap 
old  books  now.  The  value  of  tht‘  gold  is  known,  and  the  l)ook- 
worms  find  that  tlaw  can  only  burrow  into  that  line  old  earth 
through  a  gold  mim*. 

We  I'lijoy  his  triumphs: — 

‘  I  have  just  come  from  town/  says  he,  ‘where  I  have  been  to  get 
mv  bit  of  (piarterly  pension,  and  have  brought  homo  from  stalls 
in  Jhirhican,  the  “  Old  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  witli  the  prints,  “  Vanity 
Pair,”  Ac.,  now  scarce — four  shillings.  Cheap.  And  also  one  of  whom 
J  have  often  heard,  and  had  dreams,  but  never  saw  in  the  llesh — 
that  is  in  the  6hee})skiu — “The  AVhole  Theological  Works  of 

Thom. vs  Aquinas!” 

^ly  arms  ached  with  lugging  it  a  mile  to  the  stage  ;  but  the  burden 
was  a  ])leasure,  such  as  old  Anchises  was  to  the  shoulders  of  Hhieas, 
or  the  lady  to  her  lover  in  the  old  romance,  who,  having  to  carry 
her  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  the  price  of  obtaining  her,  clam¬ 
bered  with  her  to  the  top,  and  fell  dead  with  fatigue. 

‘  O,  the  glorious  old  schoolmen  !  ’ 

So  this  singular  coujde  went  through  life  together,  we  Inivo  no 
doubt,  provoking,  by  their  (juaint,  cpieer,  old-wmld  way-oi,  many 
such  eonteinjituous  remarks  and  witty  asides  from hc'artle.ss  j(d<<*rs 
like  thi‘  man  Aloore  ;  but,  ind(*ed,  it  is  veiy  much  so  with  us 
all.  How  proiujit  w’e  are  to  turn  (*ach  other’s  eccentricities  into 
ji  mockery.  Alv  friend  has  discoviui'd  some  little  parlour  or  tin*- 
sidi‘  viciousnrss  in  us,  and  he  says  to  his  wito,  ‘  What  a  goo.se  that 
Wilson  makes  of  himself ’  Pity  that  lu‘  do(‘snT  S(‘e.  Meantim(‘ 
that’s  the  very  thing  I  havi‘  been  rmnarking  to  my  wih*  about 
my  friend  ;  and  mcantinn*  if  both  of  us  knew'  what  these  things 
an*  tin*  lolics  of,  wi*  should  touch  (*aeh  other’s  faults  mon*  ten- 
derlv.  Ah!  ])oor  things  that  wc  ar(\  We*  are  all  .sore  with 
manv  brni.<es  and  wsnmds.  3’he  marvel  is  that  our  own  t(*nder- 
ness  does  not  mak(‘  us  tender  t4)  all  others. 

Lamb  and  his  sister  changed  their  re.'^idenec  several  times  in 
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forty  years;  Imt,  as  loii^*  as  lie  was  al>K*  well  to  «1«»  s.».  Ik*  rlun*; 
to  tlio  city.  Late  in  life  lie  nanovosl  to  KntieM,  Lut  from  ii- 
fieMs  lie  declared  la*  could  Le  ‘almiidautly  satisfied  Ly  the 
pat<*lies  of  Ioult  wavint;  irniss,  and  tlie  stunteil  trees,  that  hlackeii 
in  th('  old  churchyard  nooks  whi<*li  you  may  yet  tind  hoi’drriiiL; 
on  Idiames  Street.’  He  visit(‘d  tla*  lakes,  and  he  says,  ‘  I  have 
satisfied  tny.self  th(‘re  is  such  a  thinj;'  as  that  which  tourists  call 
tJtp  romnnl'tCy  which  I  very  much  susjK'Cted  hefore,  thc*y  make 
such  a  spluttering  about  th(*m.  Still  aftiu*  all,  although  Skiddaw 
is  a  fine  creature,  I  could  not  livi*  on  Skiddaw.  if  1  Inal  not  a 
]»ro.'<pt'et  of  .seeini;*  Fh‘et  Street  1  should  mo]ie  and  ])im*  away,  1 
know.’  iiamh  of  coursi*,  we  know,  was  mistaken  in  all  this,  if 
he  wen*  mistaken,  and  it  wma*  not  tin*  humour  of  the*  hoautiful 
creatun*.  hut  he  was  the  very  Genius  of  local  attachiiK'uts.  He 
writes  tvi  Wordsworth  : — 


*  Tin*  niuiii  where  I  was  born — the  furniture  which  has  been  before 
iny  eyes  all  niy  life -a  book-casi*,  which  has  followed  me  about  liki* 
a  faithful  do^  (only  exceeding  him  in  knowledge) — wluu’ever  1  ha\a' 
moved,  old  chairs,  old  tables — streets,  squares,  where  I  have  sunned 
mvself — mv  old  school — these  aremv  mistresses.  Haven't  I  enoimh 
without  your  mountains  ?  I  di)  not  envy  yon.  T  should  ^nty  you 
did  not  1  know  that  the  mind  will  make  friends  with  anything. 
Your  sun,  and  moon,  and  skies,  and  hills,  and  lakes,  aflcct  mo  no 
more  or  scarcely  come  to  me  in  more  venerable  characters,  than  as  a 
gilded  room,  with  tapestry  and  tapers,  where  1  might  live  with  hand¬ 
some  visible  objects.  I  consider  the  clouds  above  me  but  as  a  roof 
beautifully  painted,  but  unable  to  satisfy  the  mind.  So  fading  iqion 
me  from  disuse  have  been  the  beauties  of  nature,  ns  they  have  been 
eonlinedly  called ;  so,  eviu*  fresh,  and  green,  and  warm,  are  all  the 
inventions  of  men  and  assemblies  of  men  in  this  great  city.’ 

What  shall  wt*  say  to  this?  Some  perhaps  may  treat  with 
contempt  the  strange  fascination  of  the  man.  Yes,  but  heliovc 
him  not  too  utti'rly.  It  was  all  true;  hut  there  was  a  dei'por 
truth.  The  intensi*  humanity  of  the  man  was  such,  that  In* 
could  not  trust  himself  alone  amidst  tho.se  too  infinite  and  awful 
solitudes.  It  was  the  wise  instinct  of  the  soul  within  tracing  its 
way  hack  to  sanity,  safety,  and  health  ;  it  was  because  from  the 
hills  there  looked  out  no  human  couutouauces  on  the  geiith*  ami 
afiectionate  creature  :  it  w’as  heeause  the  sense  of  a  sih'uec  tno 
awtul  smote  upon  him — it  was  too  dreadful  a  world.  When  wr 
look  upon  his  taoe,  a  startled  and  a  fearful  e.\}>r(*s.‘<ion  seems  t'> 
cevor  it  ;  the  eyes  are  .std  :  and  the  mouth,  (‘ven  iu  the  |)ieturi‘. 
nwoals  the  nervous  twitehing  of  the*  lijis.  Lamb  could  have  well 
understood  thosi*  of  us  who,  frightened  at  our  own  son.'^ations, 
are  even  every  day  and  iu  the  suidi'dit,  territied  as  we  were 


when  ill  cliildliood  wc  coworrd  InMioatli  llu*  Ikm1-c1o(Iu\s  and 
>lirank  tioin  tlic  piwsenct'  \vr  i\*l(  t»>  1h‘  in  tlio  room.  'I'Ikmo  aro 
nn  essays  W(*  knnw  of  that  seem  so  to  trail  aftm*  tliem  as  \Vi‘  road 
the  suhtlo  j>rosonct‘  of  an  nmh.'liiUMl  and  shapoloss  dri‘a<l. 
Have  wo  not  all  known  what  it  is  to  lly  t(»  eoinpany  from  tlu' 
ilroad  of  our  own  ])resence  (  Lainh  sought  in  tla^  Immonrs  of  tlio 
oity  a  refuse  from  his  terrilit'd  hein<4  and  disappointed  atVodion  . 
'riiat  ])apor  of  Ids  <»n  ‘  New  ^’ear^s  K\r'  it  Lfives  to  ns  all  IIk'so 
impressions,  and  more.  The  hells,  most  solemn  of  all  ludls — 
new  years  hells — have  wafted  his  spirit  hack  ai^^ain  to  his  old 
hein^\  li(‘ ri'views  his  life.  He  would  not  have  any  ol*  those 
untoward  aeeidents  andeviuits  of  life  reversed.  Ik'tter,  he  thinks, 
to  have  piiunl  away  si'vmi  of  his  m^ldiuiest  yi‘ars,  when  he  was 
thralled  to  the  fair  hair  ami  fairer  twivs  of  Aliet*,  than  to  have 
lost  that  love.  ‘  Ikdtm*  that  our  iamily .should  havi‘  missi'd  that 
legacy  which  old  I  torndl  eh(‘ated  us  out  of,  than  he  worth  ()()() 
and  he  without  th<‘  idi'a  of  that  sjiecious  old  rogue.’  And  then 
follow  those  strangi'  (pu'stions  on  the  hcdng  yi't  to  h(‘ : — 

‘Any  alteration  on  this  earth  of  mine,  in  diet  or  in  loil«;ing, 
})ii/-zle3  and  discomposes  me.  ^ly  household-;;ods  plant  a  terrible 
ii\ed  foot,  and  are  not  rooted  up  without  hlood.  They  do  not 
willingly  seek  Jiaviinan  shores.  A  new  state  of  things  staggers  me. 

‘  Sun,  and  sky,  and  breeze,  and  solitary  walks,  and  summer  holidays, 
and  the  greenness  of  fields,  and  the  delicious  juices  of  meats  and 
fishes,  and  society,  and  the  cheerful  glass,  and  candle-light,  and  fire¬ 
side  conversations,  and  innocent  vanities,  and  jests,  and  iroiif/  itself — 
do  these  things  go  out  of  life  ? 

‘  Can  a  ghost  laugh,  or  shako  its  gaunt  sides,  when  you  are  pleased 
with  him  f 

‘And  you,  my  midnight  darlings,  my  Folios  I  must  1  part  \Nith 
the  intense  delight  of  having  you  (huge  armfuls)  in  my  embrace  F 
■Must  knowledge  come  to  me,  if  it  come  at  all,  by  some  awkward  ex- 
j)erimcnt  of  intuition,  and  no  longer  by  this  familiar  process  of 
reading  ? 

‘  Shall  1  enjoy  friendship  there,  wanting  the  smiling  indications 
which  point  me  to  them  hero — the  recognizable  face — the  “  sweet 
assurance  of  a  look” — ?  * 

Such  imjiro.ssions  as  these  bring  also  more  vividly  before  our 
heart  those  tine  and  original  lines — 

‘  TJIE  OLD  Familiar  faces. 

‘  I  have  had  playmates,  I  have  had  companions, 

In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school-days  ; 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

*  I  have  been  laughing,  I  have  been  carousing, 

Drinking  late,  sitting  late,  with  my  bosom  cronies: 

All  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 
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‘  I  loved  a  love  once,  fairest  anionj;  women  ! 

CMo8c<1  arc  licr  doors  on  me  1  must  not  sie  her. 

All,  ull  are  j;one,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

‘  J  have  a  friend — a  kinder  friend  has  no  mar.  ; 
liike  nn  inp^rale,  1  left  my  friend  abruptly — 
l,eft  him  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  faces. 

*  (Iho.sl-like,  1  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  childhood  ! 

Marth  seemea  a  <lesert  1  was  bound  to  traverse, 

Seekint;  to  iind  the  old  familiar  faces. 

*  Friend  of  my  bosom!  thou  more  than  a  brotlier ! 

AVhy  wert  not  thou  bora  in  my  father’s  dwelling  ? 

So  miji;ht  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces. 

*  How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have  left  me. 

Ami  some  are  taken  from  me  ;  all  are  departed  ; 

All,  arc  t^one,  the  old  familiar  faces.’ 

So  tiiiK'  wont  on — it  was  huiiL^  lud‘or<‘  Mhc  ohl  familiar  faros’ 
«|uit(*  fadial  away — in  tin*  T<*mjd(‘  in  Islington.  Lain!)  was  tin* 
<a*ntn*  of  a  jdoasant  [junlon  ciivh* ;  to  him,  and  ((►  his  ocntle 
Mary,  most  Im'IovoiI,  (*ann‘  C\»h‘ritlot‘,  and  Wonlswortli,  and  Jlaz- 
litt,  and  (lodwin,  and  'ralfonrd,  and  Fhlward  Irvine’,  and  royal 
(‘Vi'nini^s  thoy  had  too-(‘th(‘r.  Tin*  sim]>h‘,  nn|>r(‘t<‘ndint;’  host, 
throwiiii;  abroad  his  puns  and  his  [nohloms — C’oloridro  j)onrincf 
forth  his  golden  monolo^iu* — Hazlitt  disconrsino  df  art — and 
(Jodwin  ronsinr-  a  iniivt‘rsal  dotianco  by  his  wild  political  thcoiios 
— 'ralfonrd,  a  yonnu^  man,  tln'ii  sittinr*  modostly  by,  and  listc'nin^’ 
first,  snrvivini^  last  of  all  to  momorialisi*  tin*  sc(*nc,  and  then  him- 
solf  fadiiiL,^  away  tin*  last.  ^lany  yi'ars  had  jj^oni*  by  sinc(*  the 
domestic  tra^j^edy.  Mary  Jiamb  was  loved  and  reverenc(‘d  as 
nnu'h,  perha|)s  (*ven  more,  than  her  brolln*!*.  d’ln*  storv  was  an 
iinlistinct  h*ot*nd,  jnst  such  as  we  sei*  it  had  somehow'  floated  to 
the  ears  of  tin*  ])oolic^d  la(‘e  mannfactnn*!*,  ^loore.  Lamb,  at  last 
wa'<  lib(‘rat(.‘d  from  tin*  Last  India  lIons(*  on  a  pension,  lu*  tln'ii  n*- 
>idcd  at  Knti(*ld — amonin  the  ti(‘lds  with  the  dear  old  folios,  but  In' 
."irhed  for  London,  and  the  hurry  and  tin*  lights  of  tin*  oroat 
city.  Kvoii  in  those  days  tin*  coach  was  handy,  and  In*  ofb*n  tied 
to  old  streets,  and  tin*  old  ph*asant  book-stalls.  Wo  must  not 
lini,n*r.  lie  died  after  only  one  or  two  day.s’  illness,  (d*  erysi])elas. 
His  lu‘lov»*d  c*unpanit*n,  Marv,  survived  him  manv  V(.*ars,  still 
tin*  centre  of  the  affection  <»f  all  tin*  survivors  of  the  obi  circle, 
esp<‘eially  of  ’raltonrd.  At  last  sin*  di(*d,  and  W(*nt  t<»  takt*  up, 
with  her  brotlu'r,  their  last  lodijinu^  iti  F]dmonf(Mi  ( ’hurehy.ird. 

Ainl  then  was  oivt'ii  to  the  world  tin*  story,  singularly  rcsca  v  ('d 
from  public  knowlodgi'  for  n(*arly  liftv  vears.  Tln'ii  w'as  nn»re 
truly  nnderstoutl  tin*  rovi‘r(‘nc(*  w'ith  which  ^V^>rdsworth  ainlt.’ole- 
ridgi*  hatl  nn*ntioinMl  the  honoured  name  id’  the*  author  of  ‘  Idia.’ 
Homage  to  the  heart  that  ^piietly  took  u])  ainl  fullilled  its  great 
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hunU'ii  ot‘  duty,  only  liglitonod  l»y  lovo.  'Dion  was  understood 
nion*  ut*  the  singular  humour,  the  lonely  dis([uiet  of  the  man,  and 
h(‘ri‘  it  was  that  for  those  forty  years  he  had  walkt'd  through  the 
world  with  tin*  dr(‘ad  of  insanity  upon  his  own  nature,  and  the  spt'c- 
taele  of  possihh'  insanity  d;nly  hy  his  side.  And  then  that  volume 
of  letters  and  characterizations,  hithi'rto  withheld,  was  given  to 
the  world,  and  the  sad  si(h‘  of  the  Iminourist's  lite  mor(‘  clearly 
known. 

And  wi'  havt‘  writt(‘n  this  pajjcr  hecause  we,  for  our  parts, 
when  we  hoa*  a  man,  striM*  to  make  our  friends  lov**  him  too. 
\V(*  hav(‘  said  litth'  of  his  frailtic's  ;  other  and  colder  pears,  of 
which  there  are  pNaity,  may  dt)  that.  I’aiough  for  ns  to  have  .seen 
a  gfi‘at  sim)>le  natun‘,  mooting  its  duties  tpiie‘tly,  if  t«‘arfully  per¬ 
forming  tluun. 


THE  PASTOR  OF  1TIE  T)ESER'I\  * 


^  I  "^11  IS  is  one  of  the  most  vahiahle  and  instructive  little  books 
1  we  have  met  with  for  some  lime,  of  its  kind.  From  the  title 
our  rt‘aders  might  suppose  we  introduce  a  work  in  volumis 
rather  than  in  loi)  pages  ;  hut  the  iutt*r(*st  of  the  little  book 
may  he  sullicieut  to  attract  a  ehureh  historian,  whih*  it  is  full 
of  matl(‘r^  which  a  Sabbath-school  tt'achor  may  use.  It  i.s  the 
account  of  the  closing  period  of  the  Ihiropc  an  mart yrology  ;  it  may 
be  described  as  tlu'  storv  of  the  Covenanters  of  France,  Covenanters 
without  the  mistakt's  or  political  inlluenco  of  their  brethren  of 
Scotland;  but  with  aU  their  piety,  lu'roism,  ami  endurance.  The 
translator  says : — 

‘  Should  any  one  ask  what  is  to  he  understood  hy  “  the  Desert,”  an 
explanation  shall  he  given  in  the  words  of  a  French  pastor  on  trial  for  the 
capital  crime  of  exercising  his  ministry,  as  recorded  m  the  udnutes  of  liis 
examination  :  — 

‘  “  (,>iiestioncd  in  wliat  place  ho  had  baptized  and  administered  the 
communion. 

‘  “  Answered  that  it  was  in  tlic  open  eountry,  or  in  the  desert. 

‘  “  We  called  on  the  accused  to  tell  us  what  ho  meant  by  the  desert. 


*  Tho  P<(sfo/'  of  tho  dml  /o.s*  Mdi'tt/i'  :  tSlyfc/tcs  (>J  l*uul 

Ivthdut  0)0 1  the  Pre)irh  t'ri>tti<ta nf.<  of  the  Eojltteenth  Venturq. 
Tro oaJoted  fi'oin  the  Proieh  of  J/.  lU'ohf  l*os<te)ir^  I.oinooine ;  with 
on  .  co)itaininij  fun'tionn  of  Paul  JtoU(nfs  llViVoc//*,  norv 

///\n7  pnhllnl>ed.  dames  Nisbet  &  ( *o. 
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‘  “  Til'*  ardiMil  >.»I  1  that  lie  meant  by  the  tlcaert  lonely  ami  nniii- 
habitotl  nlaees  where  lie  assembled  the  faitliful ;  Romefinies  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhooa  of  Alais,  of  Sauve,  kc."  * 


‘  We  must  go  a  long  way  baek  in  the  history  of  our  own  eoiintry  to  find 
the  period  of  martyrdom  and  proscription  on  tlie  express  ground  of  leli- 
gious  belief,  but  in  France  a  single  century  will  sufliee  to  place  us  in  the 
presence  of  the  gallows  and  the  block  encountered  for  that  cause  alone. 
Tlie  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  has  tended  to 
pnuiuce  discouragement  in  the  minds  of  English  Christians  nith  regard  to 
the  progress  of  evangelical  truth  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Tliey  have 
heard  more  of  the  violence  and  injustice  of  the  oppressor  than  of  the  faiih 
and  patience  of  the  o])pressed.  While,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
Whitfield,  Wesley,  Komaine,  and  others,  were  rekindling  a  new  life  in  tin* 
churches  of  llritain,  ami  labouring  amidst  the  encouragements,  if  also  (he 
dilliculties,  of  a  period  of  revival,  they  j>robably  knew  little  of  that  lonely 
man  (*f  the  wilderness,  who,  in  France,  under  })roscription  and  outlawry, 
was  preai'hing  the  (lospel  with  a  fervency  and  clearness  almost  similar  to 
their  own  ;  hunted  like  “  a  partridge  on  the  mountains,”  yet  stronger  iti 
his  weakness  than  Louis  X\  .  on  his  throne,  for  the  w’ork  of  the  humble 
pastor  was  to  endure,  in  the  existing  and  extending  IVotestant  Churehes 
of  France,  long  after  the  power  and  state  of  the  monarch,  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  and  framework  of  his  government  and  the  succession  of  his  dynasty, 
had  been  swept  away  by  the  stortns  of  revolution.’ 

The  story  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Xantes  is  familiar  to 
all  our  readers.  The  pompous  eulogies  of  Bossuet  on  Louis  XIV., 
‘  the  vampiisher  of  heiv.sy,’ a  contury  after  that  great  slaughter  of 
St.  Hartbolomew,  for  which  (IregoiT  XIII.  ordered  a  Te  Dciim  to  be 
chanted,  and  a  medal  to  be  struck  commemorating  the  abominable 
butclu'ry — tlie  Fope,  the  angel  with  tin' drawm  sw’ord,  the  smittim  and 
the  killed  lying  on  the  ground,  and,  lest  it  should  not  be  nndmvtood, 
the  words  ‘  V(fO)wtonnn  sfrar/rs  (Massacre  of  the  Ungnenots.)  1o7l\  ’ 
A  century  later,  another  Fope  also  snug  a  7e  J)cum  to  c(‘l(‘brate  tlu' 
Revocation  of  tin*  Edict  of  Xantes,  and  l^ossnet,  with  bis  usual 
bathos,  exclaimed  in  a  funeral  oration  lor  the  Chancellor  Lelellier  : — 

‘  “  Let  us  not  fail  to  jmblisli  this  miracle  of  onr  days;  let  ns  hand 
down  the  history  of  it  to  future  ages,  'fake  your  consecrated  pens,  you 
who  write  the  annals  of  the  church;  hasten  to  put  Louis-le-Grand  side 

by  side  with  (^onslaiitine  and  Theodosius . Our  fathers  never 

saw,  ns  we  now  see,  an  inveterate  heresy  suddenly  destroyed  ;  the  erring 
docks  returning  in  crowtls,  and  our  churches  too  small  to  receive  them  ; 
thdr  false  pastors  aha  u  doit  in  (j  them  u'ithout  evoii  wnitinq  for  the  command, 
and  happy  to  be  able  to  athye  their  banishment  as  an  excuse  (!).  All  has 
hecn  calm  in  this  great  movement  ;  the  worKl  has  been  astonished  to  see 

in  an  event  so  new  a  certain  proof  of  the  noblest  nse  of  jiow  er . 

louclunl  by  so  ninny  marvels,  let  ns  ])onr  ont  onr  hearts . let  us 

rai.se  our  shouts  to  heaven,  and  let  ns  say  to  this  new  Constantine,  to  this 
new  1  heoilosiiis,  to  this  new  Marcian,  to  this  tiow  CliHrUunagnc,  ‘  V<>u 
have  established  the  tailh  ;  you  have  extenninnteil  (he  heretics  ;  it  is  the 
ariattst  irorh'  vf  your  ntyn  :  it  is  its  true  characteristic!  By  y<»ur 
c\«Ttlons  heresy  i-^  n.>  nn'^rc.  (lod  alone  could  have  wrought  ihi.s  mir.icle.’ 
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rpoii  this  Kovooatlon,  also,  the  Abbe  Colbert,  the  Areluloacou  of 
liouen,  exclaimed  to  Louis  XIV. : — 

*  “  As  wo  must  aelniowlodijfc,  Sire,  tlie  interest  we  have  in  tlio  extine- 
<ion  of  heresy,  our  joy  would,  in  some  measure,  Imve  predominated  over 
our  jjrief,  it’  to  subdue  this  hydra  a  painful  necessity  had  forced  your  zeal 
to  liave  recourse  to  lire  and  sword,  as  has  been  done  in  the  reigns  of  your 
predecessors.  AVe  should  have  parlici])ated  in  a  holy  uar,  wliatever 
repugnance  we  mij^ht  feel  to  the  slieddin^  of  blood  ;*we  sliould  have 
iwayed  for  the  success  of  your  consecrated  anus,  even  wliile  treiui)linLj  to 
see  the  terrible  executions,  of  uliich  tlie  dod  of  von^rance  uas  mahin^ 
you  the  awful  instrument  ;  and  at  tlie  close,  ue  should  liavc  mingled  onr 
voices  with  the  public  acclamations  for  your  victories,  ihou^li  ve  mit,dit 
sifjh  in  secret  over  a  triumph  whicli,  with  the  defeat  of  the  enemies  of  the 
church,  would  have  involved  the  destruction  of  our  brelhnni.  Ihit  now, 
when  you  combat  the  }>ridc  of  liercsy  oidy  by  the  gentleness  and  wisdom 
of  your  government,  wJien  your  laws,  sustained  by  your  benefactions,  are 
your  sole  wea|)ons.  wo  have  only  to  render  ])ure  thanks  to  Heaven,  who 
has  inspired  your  iMajesty  uith  these  inihl  and  judicious  metho<ls  of  van- 
((uishin^f  error,  and  enabled  you,  by  minjilin^j:  with  a  little  severity  maiiy 
benefits  and  favours,  to  brint^  back  to  the  church  those  who  uere  unlnap- 
pily  separated  from  it.  'I'his  f;rcat  work,  uhich  your  zeal  has  acconi- 
plished,  will  be  regarded  by  succeeding  atjjcs  as  the  Fourcc  of  your 
prosperity  and  the  crowninpf  point  of  your  p;lory  !  ”  ’ 

And  Madame  Soviguo  writes  in  her  hdhu’s:  - 

‘  “  Father  llourdalouc  is  going  away,  by  the  king’s  order,  to  preach  at 
Montpellier,  and  in  those  ])rovinccs  where  so  nnniy  ]icople  have  been 
couverteil  without  kfiowing  uhy.  h’atluw  llourdaloue  will  teach  them. 
The  dragoo!is  have  been  very  good  missionaries  hitlierto.  ’J'Ijc  preachers 
who  are  now  luujig  sent  will  complete  the  work,  ^'ou  liuvc  doubtless  seen 
the  edict  b}’  which  the  king  revokes  that  of  A  antes.  Xothing  can  b«* 
more  admirable  than  its  cojitents,  and  no  king  ever  has  done,  or  ever  uill 
ilo,  a  more  honourable  act.” — TAttcr  to  the  Count  dv  Jfussj/. 

‘  “  I  admire  the  cOJiduct  of  the  king  in  destroying'yhe  lluguenofs  ;  the 
wars  uhich  have  been  waged  against  them  b<  fore,  and  the  St.  Ilartholo- 
mews,  have  multiplied  and  given  vigour  to  that  sect.  His  Alajcsty  has 
gradually  \indcrmincd  it,  and  the  (‘diet  uhich  he  has  just  ])ublished,  suj)- 
])orted  by  drag('>ons  and  lh)urdaloues,  has  been  the  coujt  dv  (frorcC — 
l^el ter  from  M.  do  liiissi/  to  Mudamo  do  Sdriyud,  KtSo. 

‘  “  Everybody  is  now  a  missionary  ;  every  one  thinks  he  has  a  mission, 
especially  the  magistrates  and  ])rovincial  governors,  uith  a  I’cw  dragoons 
at  their  baerk  ;  it  is  the  greatest  and  noblest  work  which  could  have  been 
devised  and  executed.” — Madnmo  do  t^dv'Kjne  to  tho  Count  do  liustiy,  ItJSo.’ 

Thou  it  was  that  tho  pastors  were  driven  to  the  wilderness,  and 
Taul  Ivabant,  whose  history  is  narrated  in  these  pages,  was  one  of 
them.  ‘He  was  not  a  man  of  genius  or  of  extraordinary  talent,  nor 
did  In*  perform  any  of  those  bii  liant  actions  which  atlrcct  public 
atlcjition  and  glorv.  Tnd  he  had  that  which  is  more  wanting  in  onr 
times,  and  in  ourselv(‘s:  ho  had  a  chnrarfn^  an  eiu  rgctic  will,  at  the 
s('rvice  of  a  simph'  and  profound  faith.  He  was  tlie  son  of  a  woollen- 
draper,  a  pious  Hndestant,  whose  house  had  often  served  as  a  t-  mpo- 
rary  retreat  for  the  preachers  of  the  desert.  hVorn  his  childhood  tho 
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youthful  Uabaut  hail  often  aecompanietl  aiul  "uhlod  tlicse  intrepid 
ineii  in  the  woods  and  wild  places  of  the  neighbourhood :  thus  by  them 
his  faitii  was  strengtheucd,  and  at  the  age  of  tifteenor  sixteen  he  was 
induced  to  follow  the  same  career.  At  tlie  age  of  twenty  he  was 
called  to  he  the  pastor  of  Nismes,  and  during  tlie  following  years  ho 
married  Madelaine  (Jaydan,  a  young  woman  whose  courage  and  piety 
were  eijual  to  his  own.  lie  and  his  comrades  moved  through  the 
seenes  of  nature’s  inagniticence,  intent  on  scenery  of  a  higher  order. 
Of  ihiul  llabant  it  might  be,  |)orhaps,  related  that  which  is  related 
of  the  celebrated  Abbot  of  Clairvaux.  “  Jlernard,”  says  the  old 
chronicler : — 


‘  “  llcnmrd,”  iie  tells  us  in  liis  artlcps  Latin,  “  walking  all  day  by  the 
liske  of  Lausanne,  paid  no  attention  to  it,  or  rather  saw  not  that  ho  saw 
it.  In  the  evening,  when  his  travelling  eompanions  were  conversing  about 
the  lake  \ihicli  they  had  admired,  llernard  asked  them  where  the  lake 
was,  and  they  were  all  astonished  at  his  question.”  ’ 

The  little  volume  contains  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  men 
who  w.andered  about — the  homeless  vagrants  on  acoount  of  tlicir  faith. 


‘  Pesubaa  was  a  young  ])a8tor,  beloved  and  respected  by  his  own  flock 
and  by  the  neighbouring  ehnrehes,  on  account  of  his  amiable  disposition, 
his  devotedness,  zeal,  and  talents.  He  was  betrayed  by  a  wretched  apos¬ 
tate.  and  seized  wliile  sleeping  in  a  lonely  farmhouse.  He  was  eondiieted 
to  HontpcHier  under  a  good  escort,  hut  on  the  road  thither  aitompts  w  ere 
repeatedly  made  by  parties  of  Ih’otestants  to  snatch  him  from  tlie  soldiers 
wlio  guarded  liini,  aiul  the  scaffold  which  lie  w'ould  infallibly  lind  at  the 
end  of  liis  journey.  The  troops  tired  several  times,  and  a  niimherof  Pro¬ 
testants  were  killed  and  wounded.  On  one  occasion  especially,  a  eon- 
siderahle  body  of  men,  women,  and  children  presented  themselves  at  the 
gates  of  llic  little  town  of  Vernoux,  to  imjdore  the  restoration  of  the  young 
pastor.  Tliey  witc  unarmed,  hut  the}'  uttered  cries  of  grief,  mingled 
also  doubtless  with  some  exclamations  of  anger,  on  which  tlie  inhahitants 
of  the  town,  who  were  Catholics,  coining  to  the  aid  of  the  disordered  sol¬ 
diers,  and  tiring  from  their  windows  on  the  tumultuous  assembly,  thirty 
persons  were  killed,  and  about  two  hundred  wounded.  The  ])astors  of 
tlie  desert  loiidlv  eondemned  this  attempt  at  resistance  on  the  ]^art  of  the 
IVotestanls,  ami  tlie  eajitive  minislcr  himself  contributed  much  to  calm 
tlie  irritation  of  the  inhahitants  of  Vernoux.  A  more  numerous  body  of 
I'rotcstaiits,  for  the  nlo^t  part  armed  this  time,  having  returned  the  lu'xt 
day,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  ‘the  mischief  migiit  have  extended  if 
the  Pastor  l>i\'!uhas  had  not  found  niraus,  from  the  deptlis  of  his  prison, 
to  circulate  a  m*te  among  the  muUitiide  to  this  effect : — J  earnestly 
entreat  you.  gcntlcnicii,  to  retire.  There  has  only  been  too  much  blood 
already  shed.  1  am  verv  tramiuil,  and  entirely  resigned  to  the  will  of 
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A  montli  aficrwnrds  (January,  irit*)).  Hesuhas  was  examined  hv  the 
(nivcriior  Lcmiiu.  'I’lic  reminiscences  of  the  country,  llic  corrcs])ondcnce 
and  memoirs  ol  the  time,  allirni  tliat  the  calm  and  noble  deportment  of 
the  minister  throughout  his  trial.  Ids  pleading  countcnaiiee,  his  ilignity 
and  graee,  produee*!  a  deep  impression  on  liis  judges,  who  o//  nupt  on 
j'ronouuciiig  the  sentenee  of  dcvilli,  which  was  made  ohligati>ry  upon  them 
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by  t’iio  torrlble  provision  of  tin*  laws  aiul  llie  rii^oiTus  orders  of  the  Court 
of  N  ersaillos.  Tlie  accounts  adil  that,  wlicii  judgment  was  <jjiveu, 
hcsubas  was  the  only  person  who  appeared  unmoved.  On  the  ‘Jnd  of 
February  he  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution.  Ho  came  out  of 
prison  stripped  of  his  outer  garments  and  having  his  leu;s  bare.  Tlie  com¬ 
posure  ol’his  aspect.  Ids  beauty,  his  youth  (he  was  but  twenty-six  years  t>f 
age),  produced  a  vivid  impression  on  tlie  multitude  tliat  surged  in  on 
every  side,  and  through  which  the  cortege  could  with  dilliculty  force  its 
way.  The  sympathy  increased  when,  on  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  gal¬ 
lows.  he  knelt  down  to  pray.  Afterwards  he  attempted  to  address  the 
people,  but  the  rolling  of  the  drums  stilled  the  sound  of  his  voice.  The 
accounts  written  on  the  spot  close  the  recital  in  these  artless  and  toucliing 
words  : — “  At  length,  mounting  courageousl}^  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  he 
manifested  to  the  last  moment  so  much  constancy  and  piety  that  all  pre¬ 
sent  without  distinction,  Frotestants  and  Catholics,  melted  into  tears;  the 
former  blessing  (Jod  for  the  cditication  the  martyr  gave  them ;  the  latter 
congratulating  them  upon  the  honour  they  derived  from  his  courageous 
lidelity.”  ’ 

The  clergy  adoptovl  the  Ibllowing  iiiaxim: — ‘The  Chnrcli  lias  full 
power  over  those  who  have  reeeivod  baptism,  just  as  the  king  has 
absolute  right  over  the  coin  stamped  at  his  mint.’  The  laws,  tliere- 
foro,  against  the  relapsed  were  dreadfully  severe. 

•  It  will  be  sullicient  to  mention  that  if  one  who  was  considered  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  llomish  Chnrcli  was  taken  ill,  and  refused  in  that  state  the 
religious  help  of  the  priest,  he  was  condemned,  in  ease  of  recovery,  to  the 
galleys  for  life,  and  to  the  confiscation  of  all  his  property  ;  in  the  event  of 
death,  his  body  was  to  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  through  the  streets,  and  tlie 
fragments  of  it  after\>ards  thrown  into  the  common  sewer.’ 

‘  If  the  parliament  of  Mont])cilier  redoubled  its  severity,  that  of  Gre¬ 
noble  followed  in  its  steps  uith  fanatic  emulation.  Furing  the  short 
space  of  two  years  (17  15  and  this  court  inllictcd  a  number  of  cruel 

punishments.  Paul  Achard,  lAienne  Arnaud,  Pierre  and  Antoine  P6rard, 
Jean  Faure,  Louis  Xoir,  and  a  multitude  of  other  Protestants,  were  con¬ 
demned  to  the  galleys  for  life,  lly  the  judgnnmt  of  May.  1715,  twenty- 
one  accused  persona  ;  by  the  judgment  of  the  2Sth  of  September  and  the 
15th  of  October,  thirty-four;  by  that  of  the  tith  of  November,  thirty-one  ; 
by  that  of  the  22nd  of  April,  the  following  year,  a  hundred  and  forty - 
live;  and  by  that  of  the  2.3rd  of  September,  forty-four; — were  con¬ 
demned,  some  to  the  galleys  for  life,  others  to  minor  penalties.  The 
punishments  were  various.  Porte  was  sentenced  to  the  carcan,  or  iron 
collar,  and  to  banishment,  Lambert  to  the  torture,  ordinary  and  extra¬ 
ordinary.  The  barns  and  other  buildings  of  Isnard,  Payan,  Pialla, 
Chirol,  Galand,  and  some  others,  were  demolished  and  rased  to  their 
foundations.  A  great  number  of  women  were  consigned  to  the  execu¬ 
tioner,  to  be  beaten  with  rods  till  the  blood  flowed,  in  the  public  squares 
of  Grenoble.  Other  women  liad  their  liair  shaved  off,  and  were  shut  up 
in  houses  of  correction. 

‘  No  class  was  exempt  from  tlicse  iniquitous  judgments.  The  sentence 
of  the  0th  of  November  condemned  thirty-one  gentlemen  of  noble  station, 
some  to  the  galleys  for  life,  all  to  tines  and  degradation  from  their  rank. 
^VTth  these  ignominious  penalties,  sentences  of  capital  punishment  were 
also  mingled.  The  minister  Duperron  was  condemned  to  dealli,  and, 
having  escaped,  was  executed  in  etligy  at  Grenoble.* 
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Jn  tlie  lollowliic:  paragraph,  the  writer  telL^  the  sii-ry  ut*  the  last 
executions  of  the  I’astors  of  the  Desert,  of  this  noble  and  sacred 
arinv  of  martyrs :  ^^e  have  not  sutriciently  thought  iijx)!!  these  men; 
their  Fuffefings  and  their  fame  are  the  property  of  the  Church — 
Rochet te,  the  J5rothers  De  Grenier. 

‘  After  having  knocked  in  vain  at  every  door,  nothing  remained  but  for 
the  prisoners  to  submit  to  the  jnstice’of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse.  Ivo- 
chette  was  condemned  to  the  gibhet ;  the  brothers  dc  Grenier,  as  nobles, 
to  decapitation ;  Viguier,  one  of  the  guides,  to  ten  years  of  the  galleys, 
and  A'iala,  the  other,  to  six  years.  Whatever  apprehensions  the  faiiatii! 
rigour  of  the  Parliament  might  have  justly  inspired,  the  churehes  were 
far  from  expecting  this  thunderholt.  Jt  seemed  incredible,  especially 
barbarous  iu  regard  to  the  glass  manufacturers,  of  whose  guilt  no  b'gul 
proof  liad  been  }»rotluccd.  They  were  eondemned  on  a  mere  suspicion. 

‘  “  AVell,”  exclaimed  the  martyrs,  wlieii  on  the  following  morning  their 
sentence  was  read  to  them  in  i)rison,  “  wc  imisL  then  die  !  J^ot  us  ask 
God  to  accept  the  saeritieo  we  present  to  Him  I”  The  minister  ottered  a 
prayer,  “very  touching,”  says  the  account;  they  then  embraced  their 
companions  who  were  sentenced  to  the  galleys,  and  congratulated  those 
who  were  to  be  restored  to  liberty.  Tlie  four  leading  priests  of  the  towji 
came  in  andoflered  them  life  if  they  woidd  change  their  religion  ;  Koehetic 
thanked  them  for  their  solieitiule,  and  entreated  them  not  to  trouble  their 
last  moments.  One  of  the  priests  threatened  them  with  ]ierditioii.  “  AVe 
are  going,”  replied  the  Pastor,  “  to  appear  before  a  Juilge  more  just  than 
you,  oven  before  Him  wlio  shed  his  blood  to  save  us.”  The  ]>rie8ts  inter¬ 
rupted  him,  and  when  they  spoke  of  heresy  and  of  the  ])Ower  of  the 
(’hureh  of  Koine  to  absolve  from  sin,  the  minister  in  his  turn  intcniqiled 
them,  and  told  them  that  the  Protestant  religion  was  founded  on  ^Seri]'- 
lure,  and  that  sins  were  only  forgiven  by  faith  in  the  death  of  the 
lieileenuT. 

‘At  noon  the  ]>rie8(s  retired,  leaving  the  martyrs  to  take  their  last 
meal,  but,  as  they  had  noA\  no  further  need  to  sustain  this  mortal  life, 
they  only  thought  of  giving  to  their  souls  the  mystic  feast  of  exhortations, 
prayers  and  hymns,  tlie  aliments  of  immortality.  U'iieir  calm  and  pious 
rapture  touched  the  jailers  and  the  soldiers;  but  when  the  captives 
thanked  them  lor  their  good  olliecs,  and  begged  them  to  forgive  any  in- 
voluntarv  wrings,  the  guards  melted  into  tears.  One  of  them  partieuhirlv 
appearcif  much  nicved.  “Aly  friend,”  said  Ivoehettc  to  liiiii,  “are  not 
you  ready  to  die  for  your  kingr  AVliy  then  do  you  grieve  at  our  dying 
for  God  r’’ 

*  All  hour  after,  the  priests  returned.  The  martyrs  entreated  them  to 
retire.  "Put  it  is  for  your  salvation  that  wc  are  here!”  said  one  of  the 
|>r:csts.  l.ounnade  replied:  “  If  you  were  at  (Jeiieva,  abort  to  die  in 
your  bed,  tor  (here  no  one  is  ])nt  to  death  on  account  of  religion,  would 
you  like  four  ministers,  on  pretence  of  zeal,  to  come  and  persecute  you  till 
your  last  breath  Do  not  then  to  others  that  which  you  would  not  wisli 
to  have  done  to  you.”  And  as  the  ]^riests  pursued  them  witli  the  cruci¬ 
fix  :  Speak  to  us,”  erictl  Coiimel,  ‘‘of  Him  who  died  for  our  offences 
and  rose  ngain  for  our  justification,  and  wc  arc  ready  to  listen  to  3’ou,  but 
do  not  mingle  your  superstitions  with  it.” 

‘At  two  o  clock  the  martyrs  left  the  cells  of  the  Provincial  J'rison. 
The  ]>riosts  took  their  seats  ^>ith  them  in  the  fatal  ear.  A  Captain  in  a 
red  robe  at  the  hoail  of  the  city  horse  guards,  a  Commissioner  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  in  a  black  robe,  both  appointetl  to  be  present  at  the  inllietiou  ct 
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the  seutoiu‘0,  lonnod,  with  tlic  ('xecutioner,  tlio  I'lineral  proiTSsioii.  J<y 
tlic  icnus  of  the  writ,  the  minister  was  barcloot,  stripiied  ot  his  outer  par- 
merds,  and  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  having  aeeordiin^  to  the  pontenec 
a  label  on  the  breast  and  ihe  back,  inscribed  witli  these  words  :  “  Minister 
of  the  Pretended  Pefonned  Pidif/ion."  Ihit  the  de  (freniors  were  clothed 
uith  severe  elegance  for  tliis  festival  of  death.  Hefore  the  front  of  the 
cathedral  the  car  stopped.  The  minister  fearing  that  it  was  intended  to 
force  him  to  abjure  before  the  altar,  refused  to  descend.  Tiie  romniis- 
sionor  told  him  tliat  it  was  to  make  the  amende  honorable,’*  to  ask 
pardon  of  ( lod,  of  the  Kiiii;  and  of  justice,  for  havinu^  violated  the  laws. 

**  You  see  then,”  re]>lled  he,  “  that  1  was  not  <juite  mistaki'u  ;  that  would 
be  to  abjure  my  faith.”  “  It  is  only  a  form,”  returned  the  (Commissioner. 

I  know  nothin of  forma  ai^ainst  my  conscience,”  re])Iied  the  minister. 
]le  was  however  forced  to  descend  from  the  car.  lie  knelt down  aiul 
said  :  “  I  imphu’c  pardon  of  (iod  for  all  my  sins,  and  1  lirmly  believe  that 
1  am  cleansed  from  them  by  the  blood  of  desua  Christ  who  has  ransomed 
us  at  so  ^jjreat  a  price.  1  have  no  pardon  to  ask  of  the  Kin^iif.  1  have 
always  honoured  him  as  the  anointeil  of  the  Jjord  ;  J  have  always  lovt'd 
him  as  the  father  of  my  country.  J  liave  always  been  a  ^ood  and  failhful 
subject,  and  of  this  my  jud^^es  appeared  to  me  to  be  convinceil.  I  have 
always  preached  to  my  llock  ]>atienee,  obedience  and  submission,  and  my 
sermons,  M  Inch  are  in  the  hands  of  the  }ml)lie,  are  summed  up  in  these 
words:  *  Fear  (lod,  honour  the  Kiiifj^.’  Ifl  have  transgressed  the  laws 
respecting  relii^ious  assemblies,  it  is  because  (lod  has  commanded  me  to 
transi;ress  them  ;  as  to  justice,  1  have  nut  ollcnded  against  it,  and  J  ])rav 
(Jod  to  pardon  my  judt^es.”  After  vehement  remonstrances,  the  clerk 
and  the  executioner  were  oblii^ed  to  be  satislied  with  this  confession. 

‘  The  funeral  ear  iirocceded  towards  the  scallbld.  An  imimmse  multi¬ 
tude  throufj^cd  the  p:ith  of  the  ])roccssion,  invailin^lj  the  fatal  spot,  the 
neif^hbourin/jj  wimlows.  the  balconies,  the  roofs  ;  nothimjf  could  be  seen 
but  masses  of  heads.  The  fanatical  ])opulace,  whose  clamour  but  lately 
had  called  for  the  blooil  of  Calas,  foV'^ot  their  ferocity  at  the  sif^ht  of  these 
confessors,  who  doubtless  seemed  to  them  verv  youn^  to  die.  Kochetto 
was  twenty-six  years  old,  Coumel  thirty-four,  ISarradon  thirty-two,  fiour- 
madc  only  twenty-two.  The  de  (ireniers  were  tall  and  handsome;  ^'cn- 
tleness  and  dij^nity  mingled  in  their  aspect.  On  the  face  of  the  minister, 
full  of  ^race  and  serenity,  shone  a  rapture  as  if  welcoming  death.  The}' 
conversed  aloud  rcspectim^  the  things  of  heaven,  and  that  better  life  to 
which  they  were  about  to  ascend.  Their  discourse  drew  tears  and  sobs 
from  the  crowd.  Jlochette,  exhorting;  his  comiianions,  fulllllcd  to  the  end 
his  duties  as  pastor,  lie  blessed  them  for  the  last  time,  and  then  mounted 
the  ladder,  sin^in^  the  followiiii^  hymn,  thus  imitated  in  Jhiglish :  — 

At  leiifTth  the  glad  da}’  has  arisen. 

So  longed  for  and  dear  to  our  sight ; 

Let  us  praise  (»od  by  whom  it  is  given, 

And  let  us  rejoice  in  its  light. 

]Mighty  (Jod,  unto  Thee  do  1  cry. 

Thine  Anointed  to  guard  and  sustain  ; 

Thee  alone  J  invoke,  ()  ?dost  High, 

Thy  peoi)lc  to  bless  and  maintain.” 

‘  The  executioner  conjured  him  to  die  a  Catholic.  The  minister  replied, 
“  Judge,  w  hich  is  the  liettcr  religion,  that  w  Inch  persecutes  or  that  which 
is  persecuted  F’  lie  also  said  that  one  of  his  uncles  and  his  grandtather 
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(]1)  t  Ihc  ([t  ihc 

had  jlieii  lor  I  lie  (Ju^pel,  anil  that  he  nliould  bo  the  third  marly  r  in  hia 
fuDiily. 

•Of  tilt*  three  do  Ureniert*,  the  two  elder  wituessed  the  cxeeiition  ol 
tlio  minister  without  the  least  emotion,  but  the  youn/^est  hid  his  I'aee 
in  his  hands,  sobbin*^.  They  then  embraced  each  other,  and  commended 
their  souls  to  (Jod. 

*  Coumcl  was  beheaded  first ;  8arradon  next ;  when  it  came  to  the  turn 

of  the  youiu;  hourniade,  the  executioner  said  to  him  compassionately: 
*‘ iSee  iho  fate  of  your  brothers!  .  .  do  not  die!  .  .  abjure!’*  'fho 
inarlvr.  bondin'^  over  the  bloody  block,  answered  him,  “  l>o  vour 
duty !  ”  ■ 

•  i’hus  perished  these  youn^^  and  heroic  confessors.  Their  death  spread 
universal  ^rief  through  the  churches,  and  their  funeral  orations  resounded 
amidst  the  lamentations  of  the  people,  from  all  the  pulpits  of  the 
Desert. 

‘  It  was  the  ‘2dth  of  February,  1702,  and  Kochette  was  the  last  martyred 
minister  of  the  Desert.’ 

Ill  this  interestiug  little  volume,  inanv  anecdotes  are  given  of  the 
devotion  of  women  to  tlic  truth  for  which  the  martyrs  died.  Here 
is  the  history  of  a  part  of  a  family  circle  re-united  in  the  faith  and 
the  family  ; — 

‘Tsvo  daughters  were  still  detained  in  the  convent  at  Baguols,  where 
they  continued  fourteen  years  before  their  deliverance  could  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Snatched  from  a  mother’s  care  at  a  very  early  age,  the  poor 
children  could  oidv  have  communication  with  their  parents  by  means  of  a 
devoted  friend,  who  managed  this  secret  intercourse  for  them  without 
exciting  suspicion.  We  again  borrow  from  their  uncle’s  narrative. 

‘  “  Tlie  Abbess  permitted  them  now  and  then  to  go  and  see  a  near  rela¬ 
tive  in  the  town,  hut  not  without  putting  them  under  the  care  of  an 
attendant,  ^ horn  she  ordered  by  no  means  to  h‘ave  tliem,  and  to  bring 
them  back  s]H'ed*ily.  One  day,  when  the  Abbess  was  in  the  parlour  much 
occupied,  they'  came  to  ask  permission  to  go  and  see  their  relative.  Tlie 
Ahhfss  happily  forgot  at  the  moment  to  send  for  a  jicrson  to  take  charge 
of  them.  ‘  0  *,’ said  she,  ‘ami  take  your  attendant.’  They  lost  not  a 
moment  in  cijuipping  themselves,  and  tied  to  their  faithful  friend,  u ho 
immediately  set  out  with  them  in  a  return  carriage  to  ^iismes.  On  arri\- 
ing  there  they  vent,  without  letting  the  muleteer  know,  to  the  house  of  a 
ladv  who  had  a  great  ntfection  for  their  famil}',  and  who  received  them 
"bh  joy.  'riiey  remained  concealed  at  her  house  all  the  next  day.  'J  he 
Ahhcs-i.  however,  alarmed  at  their  continued  absence,  made  ini|uiry  for 
them  in  the  town,  and,  linding  that  they  had  taken  tlie  road  to  Xismes. 
sent  a  messenger  that  very  night  to  tho  lhshop  to  inform  him  of  whut  luul 
happened.  The  prelate  caused  a  domiciliary  search  to  be  made,  and  the 
house  in  which  they  were  staying  was  visited.  The  lady*  NNithout  being 
disconcerted,  had  all  tlic  doors  set  open,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  secret 
order  that  the  young  ladies  should  go  down  into  a  well  near  the  house, 
which  was  dry  and  shallow.  They  entered,  and  the  well  was  closed  up 
with  four  ))lanks.  Tlie  elder,  seeing  a  toad  at  tlio  bottom  of  the  well, 
saitl.  '  All,  sister,  tliere  is  a  b:id  omen.’  The  other,  treading  on  the  crea¬ 
ture,  replied,  *  ell,  sister,  there  is  the  omen  averted.’  This  is  mcntioneil 
as  showing  the  courage  of  the  two  girls.  After  the  ofiicial  vi^jitors  liad 
left,  they  were  brought  out  of  the  well,  and  the  next  morning  were  sent 
oil  on  horseback  under  the  care  of  a  trusty  guide,  dressed  as  peasants,  in 
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pro(uvHli(llai;.ly 'to  ^V.  ciiroctocl  thom.  They 

house,  without  making  themsclve^ ]  ^•*^****  hither's 

recognise  Jier  youiu'-er  ihuiizhtor  ‘  PI  ^^e  uiothcr  was  the  lirst  to 

her  husbaiuh  iov  ‘7r!'  ^o 

elder,  throwin*^  herself’  on  Jier  nuuher’^  ^  the 

without  speakiufT;  preat  iovs  like  eronf  ^ .^'“hraeed  each  other 

the  town  iloeked  to  the*  house 

^^reaf,  and  still  L^reater  w  hen  tlie  Pol  ^hare  in  our  joy.  It  was 

the  mind  nor  heart  of  their  \*'^^  **'**  that  neither 

u"'" wo T-oMf^ls"  I’ho"  onionnTol'inc^  "'  To 

\v^  4  ‘"iil(.-<s,  (io  f,wa<or  proportion  of  tho  ineii|oiit«i  is  non- 

U  o  trnst  It  inav  oiroii  ato  cvlonsi  olv  •  if  ;»  „  •  VI-..  . 

iiiinalo  UiVitorol^a' (liM?ou'iirpTr"'Vl'°'f  a’  niu-iont  oath  to  pxtor- 

-ircliljisliop  of  TouioiiRo.  I, ad  Rai7to  (lie  Srd7I''*'sirr  vo 

amoiiK  "3  its  temples  and  aitare  •i«'  ini; 

strike  tlie  last  blow  at  Calvinism  in  vmie  T  ■^■‘'’  ’‘‘'"''f'  ;'**  ior  you  to 
sioii  of  tlio  seliismaiie  assemlilies  ofUie  IWsHiiT'  ‘'T 

nans  witliout  distinction  from  all  olliees  of  no  .n  .  l" ’• 
will  seeure  anioni;  your  snhieetfl  fli  •<  i  *  ^<^^n^»isfration,  and  you 

Six-  years  later. Si,  "lie'  ^;er  s"  Ld v 

to  the  Kino  a  lone  memorial  on  tlie  attem  ,is  of  i!  'I’lrW 

Sr'aiid  anCedTfin^  m.dt^  V‘?  "*■ 

iviwessive  measures  adopted  in  tlie  Jood  tLmr  o\'"hom-l'‘Vlc'‘'‘ -h^W 

irnmmmm 

Zve.o  'i,  f  ‘■'ttn  prcaeliers,  and  tlie  adoption  of  measures  to 

rnifiViii  ?mlM[:n,fof‘';e;r;hi7p,!:,;.;:^^  ...enrivi: 

•  Tims  tlie  exclusion  of  I’rotestnnts  from  all  pnidic  olliees  lianisliment 
J\ome  i.s  in  all  a^^es  eternally  the  same. 
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snoirr  xo'riCKs. 

IOIU)  l5rougliaiu  j)roiiOiineecl  a  oiicomium,  Iwelvo  lUDiitlir^ 

J  since,  on  .lohii  IMnnnncr,  a  working  stay-maker,  ol’  Ketlei  iiiLr, 
Nortliainptonsliiiv.  ‘'I'liis  nuin,*  said  his  lordship,  ‘lias  dislinguishetl 
himself, in  t  in  mechanism, hut  in  a  snhject  of  ahiglier  order  than  \vorl(- 
ing  men  generally  enter  into — the  snhject  of  strikes.  2So  man,’  ho  says, 
‘  can  reason  the  snhject  htdter,  and  1  hopi',’  continued  his  lordshiji, 
‘  my  edd  friends  aiul  constituents  of  \ Orkshiro  will  give  a  sc'rious  and 
calm  attention  to  Mr.  IMiimmer’s  riMsoning.’  \Vi'  have  hefoie  us 
of  L(fbon/‘y  JS^or/Iuniip/oushirc  Jid/uhlcft,  and  Other  Ponns,  hi/ 
John  l*ln)iunc,\  —  the  same  self-t:iught,  noble,  right-minded  auvl 
hearted,  and  indefatigable  man.  This  little  volume  is’  dedicated  by 
the  factory  operative  to  Lord  llrougham.  W  o  are  always  glad  to 
introduce  such  a  volume  to  the  notice  of  our  readers;  if  we  cannot 
help  to  sell,  we  mav  help  to  em*ouragt';  but  indeed  he  does  not  need 
I'lnamragement.  A  young  man  yet,  he  seems  to  have  a  largi* 
actpiaintanee  among  the  noldest  of  our  peers,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  our  men  of  letters,  lie  has,  in  various  jieriodioals, 
employed  his  pen  on  every  viiviidy  of  topic.  Here  is  anatlecting 
ht'ginning  to  his  life— - 

‘Near  to  the  Tower  of  London  exists  a  neighbourhood  unequalled  for 
pqualidness.  poverty,  and  misery.  J  refer  to  the  ])urlicu3  of  lv03'al  Mint 
Street,  as  it  is  now’  nmhitiouslv  designated,  but  which  is  better  known  by 
its  ancient  title  of  Uoseinarv  Lane,  although  it  is  man}’,  very  many,  years 
since  it  deserved  a  name  w  Inch  aw  akens  tlie  thoughts  of  sunny  orchards, 
green  ineailows,  and  all  the  glorious  beauty  of  nature.  Old  clothes’  shops, 
kept  by  ])erson8  of  unmistakably  .lewish  extraction;  dirty  low’  places,  liy 
courtesy  termed  “  grocery  stores  milkshops,  potato  sheds,  and  Haunting 
liandsoine  **  gin  palaces.”  line  tlie  main  street,  w  hich  forms  the  chief 
artery  of  a  labyrinth  of  long,  narrow*,  lilthy  courts,  inhabited  by  Irish 
labourers,  and  the  lowest  and  most  poverty  stricken  of  the  London  poor; 
and  where  scenes  are  daily,  nay.  hourly  enacted,  which  are  sutlicicjit  to 
make  •*  angels  w  eep,”  and  to  mock  the  proud  boast  of  our  vaunted  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  path  of  civilization. 

vln  this  locality  I  was  horn,  on  the  drd  of  June,  ISdl  ;  my  father 
being  a  staymaker  in  a  small  way  of  business  for  himself.  Of  my 
intancy  I  can  but  glean  few  particulars:  hut  1  was  alwayj^  considered  a 
very  ]>recocious  child,  and  ])assionately  fond  of  ])ictures  and  hooks,  ^ly 
latlier’s  trade  was  not  very  ]>rolitahle;  and  wlien  .1  was  five  years  ot 
age  a  serious  illness  ovtTtook  him.  which  prevented  1dm  from  at- 
tiMuling  to  his  business,  thereby  deranging  his  atfairs,  and  breaking  up 
his  little  connection.  Hy  this  blow  tlie  family  were  reduced  to  a  state 
ot  ihc  greatest  distress ;  and  I  was  sent  to  JSt.  Albans,  where  an  uncle 
l<v'k  charge  ot  me  for  awhile,  so  that  I  should  not  be  a  hiirilon  on  the 
rtlorta  of  my  parents,  who  struggled,  hut,  alas  !  in  vain,  to  recover  their 
toriner  ])osiiion  ;  and  wore  compelled  to  accept  of  the  kindness  of  my 
grandmother,  w  ho  kindly  olUTcd  them  an  attic  in  a  house,  of  w  hich  she 
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liaj  the  sole  charge.  To  nihl  to  their  dilliculties,  my  poor  mother  had 
the  misfortune  to  fracture  her  leg  by  a  fall,  and  was  never  afterwards 
enabled  to  leave  the  house,  except  on  a  very  few  special  occasions,  until 
tlie  time  of  her  death  at  Kettering:  while,  at  the  same  time,  my  infant 
brother,  l']dm\ind,  died  ;  but,  before  his  death,  he  was  continually  ex- 
])ressing  a  wish  to  see  me,  so  J  was  scut  from  St.  Albans  in  charge  of 
the  carrier  ;  but  my  arrival  was  too  late,  for  poor  l^dmuiul  was  no  more. 
I  have  but  a  dim  percci>tion  of  what  followed,  for  1  can  only  recollect  at¬ 
tending  a  funeral,  and  crying  bitterly ;  as,  immediately  afterwards,  all 
became  a  total  blank,  till  I  found  myself  slowly  recovering — as  from  the 
dead — from  the  etlects  of  a  severe  fever.  When  I  began  to  recover  my 
consciousness.  I  was  suspriscd  nt  the  stillness  n  Inch  seemed  to  pervade 
the  room.  .My  parents  were  moving  about,  but  I  could  not  hear  them  ! 
and,  although  they  came  to  me,  and  moved  their  lips,  yet  1  could  not 
Jiear  them — /  was  deaf  I  I  tried  to  move,  and  to  sit  up  in  bcil,  but  my 
limbs  refused  their  ollice — I  was  lame  !  besides  being  deaf.  The  full 
extent  of  my  atilietion  remained  unfelt  by  me  nt  first  ;  ami  it  was  not  till 
long,  long  months  of  bitter  sullcring  hatl  passed  away,  that  1  felt  how  my 
infirmities  had  deprived  me  of  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  is  sweet  and 
])lea8ing  in  the  world  of  sound.’ 

lie  knows  not  how  ho  picked  up  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  of 
books,  but  he  has  served  his  order  so  well,  and  dissiuninatcd  views 
so  eondiieing  to  the  well-being  of  the  community,  that  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  granted  him  C  tO  from  her  ^lajesty’s  royal  bounty.  In  this 
voluino,  which  rc'bukes  criticism  by  its  modesty,  and  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  was  produced,  and  which  yet  charms  the  eye 
])leasantly  along,  from  page  to  ])ag(*,  its  author  lingers  over  old 
Xorthamptonshire  traditions,  or  solilocpiises  among  old  Northamp¬ 
tonshire  ruins,  or  sings  in  unaffected  and  hearty  nu*:isures  the  hop(‘s 
and  the  sorrows,  the  miseries  or  the  mistakes  of  the  artizan,  or  the 
mechanic.  Our  author  belongs  to  the  county  of  dohn  Clare;  his 
sympathies  do  not,  like  those  of  poor  Clare,  call  him  especially  into 
the  more  hidden  walks  and  ways  of  nature.  Man,  and  human  history, 
these  seem  to  be  the  topics  of  his  pen;  the  struggles  of  his  order 
interest  him,  the  hopes  of  the  world  ;  from  the  dark  world  of  the 
present  he  finds  bright  relief  in  the  cheerful  w’orlds  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  not  occupying  himself  alone  in  dreaming,  as  wo  luivi? 
seen,  he  labours  to  make  even  his  imaginations  practical.  Every 
working  man,  able  to  reason  rightly  u])on  strikes,  to  withstand  the 
madness  of  the  mob  who  set*ks  to  pacify  lawless  passions,  deserves  the 
heartiest  words  of  commendation  which  can  L('  spoken  ot  him.  As  to 
the  poetry  of  John  Plummer,  it  is  thoroughly  scenic  and  historical ;  all 
poetry  is  the  record  of  things  seen  and  felt,  but  some  things  are  seen 
and  felt  most  by  the  apprehension  of  an  inner  consciousness.  John 
Plummer’s  is  more  historical  and  stmsible  ;  there  is  frecpiently  a 
happy  wisdom  in  his  verses.  Here,  for  instance  : — 

•TUE  COrNTUY  AND  THE  TO^VN. 

‘  Titus  spoke  the  Counfry  to  the  Town  :  — 

Oh!  Sister,  arc  they  true, 

’fhose  evil  things  which  people  speak. 

And  dare  ascribe  to  you’:' 


1  }\o!\T  of  lo.itligomc  courts  aud  lanes. 

Where  N  ice  and  Fever  dwell ; 

Where  Crime  and  Hate,  and  Shame  and  Sin 
Combine  for  purpose  fell : 

•  Where  selfish  parents  drain  the  glass. 

Nor  Love,  nor  Pit}"  feel, 

But  bid  their  offspring  roam  the  streets. 

To  starve,  or  lie,  or  steal ! 

Where  brutal  fiends  break  the  vows 
At  God’s  high  altar  made : 

And  kill  the  partners  of  their  life 
By  blows,  or  crimson  blade  ; 

'  Where  painted  harlots  frensied  smile. 

Or  laugh  in  wild  despair ; 

Or  reckless  leap  the  silent  bridge, 

And  end  there  anguish  there  ! 

C)h  !  Sister  — dearest  Sister — hear 
The  fond  appeal  from  me — 

Arise,  and  in  thy  strength  sublime. 

Say  tliese  no  more  shall  be. 

‘  Then  to  tlie  Country  spake  the  Town  : — 

Why  dost  thou  east  the  stone  ! 

Art  thou  less  stained  with  eriiue  than  I  ? 

Canst  thou  less  evil  own? 

1  luive  no  rieks  for  Hate  to  burn  ; 

Nor  woods  where  kee])ers’  hide, 

'fo  mark  the  poaeliers’  erouching  form 
Tiiroiigh  fern  and  grasses  glide. 

‘  Hast  tlioii  less  oHsjiring  born  of  shame, 

C)ur  lasting  stain  to  be? 

Prom  drunken  brawls  and  brutal  fights, 

Say.  Sister,  art  tliou  free  ? 

Then  said  the  Country  to  tlie  Town — 

We  loth  are  in  the  wrong, 

We  both  have  err’d,  we  both  have  fell, 

And  yet  we  both  are  strong. 

‘  Then  let  us  botli  with  cheerful  Zeal, 

With  Gentleness  and  Love, 

Witli  Merey,  Hope,  and  Faith  divine, 

These  evils  dare  remove. 

Nor  each  reproach  with  gibe  and  scorn, 

Nor  mutual  strife  endure  ; 

But  raise  our  children  from  the  dust, 

And  bid  them  sin  no  more.* 

And  in  another  vein,  the  following  : — 

'  xoarnAMPToy. 

‘  1  STAND  amid  the  moving  crowds  which  throng  each  busy  street, 
AMiere  wagons,  carts,  and  hucksters*  stalls,  in  wild  confusion  meet 
And  palofac’d  toilers  listless  roam,  and  country  damsels  stray  ; 

(^r  loud-tongued  politicians  blame  the  statesmen  of  the  day  I 


•  1*1  U  ul  ntc !' fi  PitCtit'i. 


Here  porliy  iarinors  ypoaK  of  empsJ,  or  iiuk»1  the  })rlce  oi  ;iiahi ; 
'riierc  C'rit«])iu\s  sons*,  witli  bitter  speeeh.  of  new  machines  cjuplaiu. 
Ihit  few  who  play  their  ilaily  part  in  each  strange  scene  of  life. 

E’er  think  that  here  the  robber  Dane  uiul  Saxon  met  in  strife. 


‘  Aye,  where  the  hawkers  vend  their  wares,  and  noisy  urchins  i>lay, 

'Vo  gloomy  Tlior,  the  savajje  Dane  wuuhl  bow  liini  ilown  aiul  pray. 

To  pray — his  battle  axe  still  wet  with  Saxon  maiden’s  blood  • 

To  ])ray“-whcre  smokiii!'  ruins  markM  wiicre  once  a  church  Iiad  stood  — 
To  pray — uhile  dark  rob’d  monks  and  nuns  lay  bleeding  in  each  cell ; 
And  all  around  the  sword  and  llarue  work’d  AVar’s  own  bloody  spell. 

Oh  I  God  be  thank’d,  these  times  are  past,  and  bhi^land  may  in  peace 
Behold  her  {^lory,  wealtli,  and  strength,  still  evermore  increase. 


‘  And  yet  I  fain  would  linger  still,  and  w  iih  impulsive  strain, 

Kecall  the  splendours  of  the  past,  ami  bid  them  live  again  ;  — 

An  endless  train  of  noble  forms  slow  pass  l^efore  un'  sight. 

The  Monarch,  Prince,  and  belted  Ihirl.  the  C’hurclmian  and  the  Knight, 
Again  arise  the  castle  walls,  and  from  their  turrets  high, 

Tljc  silken  banners  blazon  forth,  and  angry  foes  defy. 

On  every  lofty  battlement  the  warders’  helmets  shine. 

And  archers  on  their  trusty  bows  in  watchfulness  recline. 

‘  While  slowly  rings  the  vesper  bell,  or  aged  minstrels  sing 
The  famous  deeds  in  Palestine  of  Kngland’s  lion-king ; 

And  high-born  maidens  cast  their  glance  of  tenderness  and  love 
On  gallant  youths,  who,  for  their  smile,  their  skill  in  tournays  prove ; 
Again  the  liery  chargers  prance  before  the  castle  gate, 

^  Where  pages  young,  iu  doublets  gay,  for  steel-clad  nobles  wait ; 

And  tease  the  burly  serving  man,  or  kiss  the  bashful  maid, 

Or  tremble  at  a  monkish  scowl,  though  never  word  be  said. 


•  Hut,  lo!  the  dreams  begin  to  fade,  and  other  forms  I  view; 

The  young  and  noble  Cavaliers,  to  throne  and  monarch  true  : 

Again  they  raise  the  wine-cup  high,  and  mirthful  <littic8  troll. 

Or  drink  a  bumper  to  their  aing.  and  raise  a  groan  for  “Xoll.’’ 
.Away  again — the  tight  is  o’er,  and  all  is  llight  and  rout; 

'The  clasli  of  swords,  and  shrieks,  Und  cries,  mix  w  ith  tlie  victor’s  shout  ; 
The  crimson  llames  shoot  madly  ui),  and  terror  pales  each  brow — 

The  star  of  Jloyal  Charles  has  wan'd,  and  Cromwell  triumnhs  now. 


uiy  up, 
wan'd. 


and  Cromwell  triumphs  now. 


'  Aw  ay  again — no  more  the  curse  of  strife  and  civil  w  ar 
llriugs  mourning  to  each  peaceful  home,  and  spreads  distress  afar  ; 

Hut  smiling  crowds,  and  w  aving  Hags,  and  joyous  clanging  bells, 

.And  lusty  cheers,  and  music  strains,  the  march  of  triumph  swells  : 

’'Pis  Euglaud’s  (^ueen — her  country’s  piide — who  rests  upon  her  throne,^ 


Surrounded  by  iier  people’s  love — secure  in  ihal  alone. 

Oh  I  contrasts  strange,  these  epoch’s  four — the  tierce  and  cruel  Sw  eyne — 
The  Lion-King — the  haple.8s  Charles — and  England’s  darling  tjueen.’ 


Altogether  a  very  modest  sweet  little  volume.  ACe  cuvy  our  stay- 
maker  tlie  intense  and  innocent  pleasure  these  musings  must  have 
aftbrded.  May  he  liave  for  many  years  such,  only  still  liigher  and 
happier. 


Her  Majesty  vibited  Xui  IhuaiptoD,  1614. 
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rr^lH^SE  of  o\ir  readers  who  are  not  aequaiiiiod  with  ‘  'Hie  I'ailu'r 
1.  of  I'ablfs,*  wiW  be  very  J^lad  to  bo  introduced  to  liiin  in  ‘  The 
liooh  of  Good  Counsrls,  from  the  Sans'crif  of  the  ]IidojKtdrs((f  I  t/ 
Kdwin  Arnold^  M.A.y  late  Prinvipal  of  the  Poona  CoUr<je,  tcilh  illus- 
/rations,  It/  Jfnrrison  Weir  (Smith,  Elder  tk  C\).).  AVell  may  this 
be  called  tlie  Father  of  Fables,  for,  from  its  numerous  translations 
have  come  -Esop  and  Pilpay,  and  Jvoyuard  the  Fox.  The  prose  sa\s 
Mr.  Arnold  is,  doubtless,  as  old  as  our  own  era  ;  but  the  intercalated 
verses  and  proverbs  compose  a  selection  from  writings  of  an  age 
extremely  remote.  And  here  our  friends  ‘  Golden  JSkiu,  the  king  of 
the  Mice,’  ‘The  Crow  light  o’  leap,  and  the  Crow  Sharp  Sense,’ 
‘  Loug-ear,  th.e  Cat,’  ‘  Small-wit,  the  dackall,*  ‘  Slow  Toes,  the  virtu¬ 
ous  old  Tortoise,’  ‘  King  dewel  Plume,  the  Peacock,’  and  ‘  King  Silver 
Sides,  the  Swan,’  and  a  multitude  besides  ;  if  our  readers  do  not 
know  the  book,  wo  beg  them  to  receive  a  commendation  of  it. 
Its  ])ages  arc  crowded  with  the  pictorial,  the  parabolic,  and  prover¬ 
bial  wisdom  of  the  ancients.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  couplets: — 

*  Sickness,  anguish,  bonds,  and  woe 
Spring  from  wrongs  wrought  long  ago  I  ’ 

PASsioy. 

‘  P.ission  will  be  Slave  or  ^lislrcss:  follow  licr,  she  hrings  to  woe  ; 

JiCad  her,  ’tis  the  way  to  Fortune.  Choose  the  path  that  thou  wilt  go.’ 

A  TUIAD. 

*  1‘ruo  holigion ! — ’tis  not  blindly  ]n’ating  wliat  the  priest  may  prate, 

Ihit  to  love,  ns  God  hath  loved  tlicin,  all  things,  he  tlicy  small  or  great; 
And  true  bliss  is  when  a  sane  nnnd  doth  a  healthy  body  fdl ; 

And  true  knowledge  is  the  kno\>ing  what  is  good  and  what  is  ill.” 

Tin:  LOUD  WILL  TKOVIDE. 

*  For  thy  bread  be  not  o’er  thoughtful-- God  for  all  hath  taken  thought  : 
AVlien  the  bahe  is  horn,  the  sweet  milk  to  the  mother’s  breast  is  brought. 
He  ^^ho  gave  the  swan  her  silver,  and  the  hawk  her  plumes  of  pride. 
And  liis  purples  to  the  peacock — lie  v^ill  verily  provide.’ 

usi:. 

*  Horse  r  jul  weapon,  lute  and  volume,  man  and  woman,  gift  of  speech. 
Have  their  uselessness  or  uses  in  the  One  who  owucth  each.’ 

Here  al  jO  are  some  old  friends  in  their  iincient  dress. 

‘TIIF.  STOUY  OK  THE  MONKEY  AND  THE  WEDGE. 

‘  “  In  South  Behar,  close  1)3’  the  retreat  of  Dhurmma,  there  was  an  open 
plot  of  ground,  upon  which  a  tom])le  was  in  course  of  erection,  uuder 
the  maiu)gcmeut  of  a  man  of  the  Kaveth  caste,  nnmed  Subhadatta.  A 
curpenti  ruDon  the  works  had  partlv*  sawed  through  a  long  beam  of  wood, 
nrul  wei'god  it  open,  and  uas  gone  awa}’,  leaving  the  wedge  fixed.  Shortl}’ 
aftorwa'ds  a  large  lierd  of  monko3's  came  frolicking  that  un\’,  and  one  of 
their  ir  juber,  directed  doubtless  hv*  the  angel  of  death,  got  astride  the 
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beam,  and  j^raspcd  the  wedf^e,  NvitU  his  tail  and  lower  parts  danjilin^ 
down  between  tlio  picees  of  tlie  wood.  JS"ot  content  with  tins,  in  the  inis- 
ehiet  natural  to  monheys,  he  bc^an  to  tut;  at  the  ncdge;  till  at  lawt  it 
yiehied  to  a  ^reat  cHort  and  came  out  :  when  the  wood  eloseil  upon  him, 
and  jammed  iiim  all  fast.  So  perished  the  monkey,  miserably  crushed  ; 
and  J  say  a^ain,™ 

“  Let  meddlers  mark  it,  and  be  edified.’' 

*  ‘'Ihit  surely,”  argued  Damanaka,  ‘'servants  are  bound  to  watch  the 
movements  of  their  masters !  ” 

‘  “  J.(et  the  prime  minister  do  it,  then,”  answered  Karataka  ;  “  it  is  Ids 
business  to  overlook  thint;s,  and  subordinates  shoidiln’t  interfere  in  tho 
department  of  their  chief.  You  ini^ht  f^et  ass’s  thanks  for  it, — 

“  Tlie  Ass  that  hee-hawed,  when  the  do^;  should  do  it, 

Lor  his  lord’s  welfare,  like  an  ass  ditl  rue  it.” 

•  Hamanaka  asked  how  (hat  happened,  and  Ivarataka  related:— 

*TiiK  SToiiV  (U-  Tin;  wasiikuman’s  .tackass. 

‘  There  was  a  certain  AVasherman  at  Lenares,  whose  name  was 
( ’arpurapataka.  aiul  ho  had  an  ..Vss  and  a  Dof;  in  his  court-yard;  the 
first  tethered,  and  the  last  roaminjr  loose.  Once  on  a  time,  when  he  had 
been  S])endini;  Ids  morning  in  tho  society  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  just 
married,  and  had  fallen  to  sleep  in  her  arms,  a  robber  entered  the  house, 
ami  bei;an  to  carry  off  his  ^oods.  Tho  Ass  observed  the  occupation  of 
tho  thief,  and  was  much  concerned. 

‘“(iood  Ho;;,”  said  he,  “this  is  thy  matter;  why  dost  thou  not  bark 
aloud,  and  rouse  thy  master?” 

‘  “  (lossip  Ass,”  replied  the  Ho;;,  “  leave  me  alone  to  ;;uard  the  premises. 

1  can  do  it,  if  1  choose  ;  but  the  truth  is,  this  master  of  ours  thinks  him¬ 
self  so  safe  lately  that  he  clean  for;;ets  me,  and  I  don’t  lind  my  allowance 
of  hiod  nearly  re;;ular  enouf;h.  IM asters  will  do  so;  and  a  little  fright 
will  ]>ut  him  in  ndiul  of  his  defenders  again.” 

‘  “  Thou  scurvy  cur!”  exclaimed  the  Ass — 

“  At  the  work  time,  asking  wages — is  it  like  a  faithful  herd?  ” 

‘  “  Thou  extreme  Asa  !  ”  replied  (he  Hog. 

“  When  the  work’s  done,  grudging  wages— is  that  acting  like  a  lord  ?” 

‘  “  Mean-spirited  beast,”  retorted  the  Ass,  “  who  neglectest  thy  master’s 
business !  AVell,  then,  I  at  least  will  endeavour  to  rouse  him  ;  it  is  no 
less  than  religion, 

“  Serve  the  Sun  w  ith  sweat  of  body  ;  starve  thy  maw  to  feed  the  flame  ; 

Stead  thy  lord  with  all  thy  service  ;  to  thy  death  go.  ijiiit  of  blame.” 

So  saying,  he  put  forth  his  very  best  braying.  The  Washerman  sprang 
up  at  the  noise,  and  missing  the  thief,  turned  in  a  rage  upon  the  Ass  for 
disturbing  him,  and  beat  it  with  a  cudgel  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
blows  resolved  the  poor  animal  into  the  live  elements  of  death.  So  that,” 
continued  Karataka,  “  is  why  I  say — Let  the  prime  minister  look  to  him. 
Tlie  hunting  for  prey  is  our  duty — let  us  stick  to  it,  then.  And  this,”  ho 
said,  with  a  meditative  look,  “need  not  trouble  us  to-day  ;  for  wc  have  a 
capital  dish  of  the  royal  leavings.”  ’ 

Thcao  lueinorable  autiiiuities  of  wisdom  arc  presented  in  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  dress,  and  as  the  lime  of  presents  lias  returned,  wo  may  safely 
eomincnd  this  volume  as  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  volume  for 
that  object. 


Shmi  ^  (ft 


i  ot’  ihe  inont  simple  :iiul  practk*iil  Expositions  of  il-o  Uoolv 

*  }  of  Eovelations  will  In*  found  in  Ltd  inns  on  the.  ^liiucnlj/jKsr, 
or  Hook  of  Rcvehition  ot'  St.  John  the  Jjicinr,  Lj/  Friuterick  DmiaOii 
Miiuricr^  M.A.,  (Maciiiillun j.  AVo  slnill  iio.vt  inonlli  i‘ntoi*  niorc  at 
length  into  a  icvicvv  of  some  of  llu‘  niodoni  A {)oc.dvj)lic  thooi’ios. 
\Vi‘  only  now  notice  this  inteivstiiiL;’  volume  for  tin*  purpose  of 
’dving  a*g<*iieral  but  most  hearty  eoinmeiulation.  It  will  disappoint 
munv  readers  :  one  of  the  most  mystical  writers  of  our  ago  has 
written  a  book  upon  the  most  mystical  (  f  subjects,  and  carries  tin* 
mind  forward  into  a  region  of  clearness,  beyond  perhaps  any  writei* 
upon  this  ditlicult  theme.  Apart  from  the  vague  theories  of  other 
expositors,  Air.  Alaurice's  book  is  reimirkable  as  showing  how  the 
Apocalypse  may  reveal  lessons  of  practical  moment  to  the  eye  and 
mind. 

VXATOAl  V,  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  sciences,  is  usually  pre¬ 
sented  ill  so  purely  a  technical  form  as  to  be  of  all  otiicrs,  to  the 
general  reader,  most  uninteresting,  but  in  The  Jlinnan  Foot  (inJ  the 
Human  Handy  by  (1.  AI.  Humphrey,  AI.D.,  E.R.8.,  (Atacmillan  and 
Co.),  we  are  glad  to  assure  our  readers  they  will  tiinl  a  small, 
copiously  illustrated, and  delightfully  entertaining  volume.  It  ojieiU' 
up  to  the  simplest  mind  a  large  revelation  of  use  in  conjunction  with 
beauty;  and  elucidates  how,  in  the  advance  of  the  species,  concen¬ 
tration  of  fuDction  and  perfection  of  structure  go  together  ;  how 
with  man  the  animal,  as  well  as  man  in  society,  the  advance  of  the 
individual  or  the  social  gives  a  division  of  labour  to  all  the  separate 
parts.  Tins  is  one  of  those  bocks  on  which  we  should  like  to  dilate 
at  greater  length,  but  we  must,  admirably  as  the  author’s  task  is 
wrought,  lay  it  by,  expressing  a  hope  that  we  may  meet  him  again  as 
an  anatomical  expositor. 

VAIOXG  those  elegant  illustrated  Christmas  Presents  and  Draw¬ 
ing-room  Books  which  at  this  season  abound — although  in  a 
smaller  proportion  this  than  most  years — we  have  not  one  mon* 
elegant  and  truly  tasteful  than  Wordawortliis  White  Doe  of  Jii/htonr 
(Longmans):  the  illustrations,  designed  by  Birkett  Foster,  and  11. 
R.  Humphreys,  are  engraved  by  Air.  Henry  R.  AVoods.  There  is  a 
singular  chasteness  and  distinctness  in  the  work ;  the  hand  of  the 
engraver  has  seconded  the  light  and  graceful  touch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  pictorial  artist.  This  is  AVordsworth’s  most  graceful 
p(X?m,  the  tender  record  of  a 

‘  Soul  by  force  of  sorrow  high 
Fpliftpd  to  the  purest  sky 
Of  \indisturbed  humanit}'.’ 

lo  particularise  by  especial  notice  any  of  the  very  many  charming 
scenes,  ill  which  the  old  castles,  old  ehurches,  old  besiegements  in  the 
ancient  Holton  woods  and  hills,  assist  the  fanev  of  the  reader,  is  im¬ 
possible:  they  are  all  btautiful.  ACe  heartily  liope  the  enterprising 
engraver  will  be  rewarded.  \\c  only  fear  the  taste  is  too  high  for 
the  co.irscr  tastes  of  popularitv. 


I 
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Abas  Musa,  saving  o*’,  325. 

Abmvs,  tlu*  skulls  of  tlu’,  01. 

Abyssiiiia,  a  eiii'^ular  custom  in,  27. 

Ailolpli  Arnlieim,  tho  chroiiiclo  of,  527. 

Anti-Macassar  aucl  Ujarskiii  School  of 
letters,  3tK 

Antoiielll,  Cardinal,  229. 

Archivarious,  the  tale  of,  and  its  teach¬ 
ings,  18. 

Architecture,  defective  chapel,  79. 

Arnold,  Mr.  Matthew,  on  state  edii- 
eation,  495. 

Arnold’s,  Edward,  Ifitopadesa,  700.  ! 

Attention,  the  test  of  highest  sanity,  189. 

Ay  town’s  lays  of  the  cavaliers,  8 1. 

Baratelli,  Cardinal,  a  miscreant,  235. 

Ilarnard’s  Inn,  Dickens’  sketch  of,  041. 

Baxter,  Richard — a  beautiful  (juotation 
from,  188 ;  review  of  his  character, 
258  ;  his  crucifying  the  world  by  the 
Cross  of  Christ,  258 ;  anecdotes  of  his 
early  days,  261  ;  his  reading  and  his  li¬ 
brary,  202,  203  ;  in  Agmondesham 
Church,  204  ;  interview  with  Crom¬ 
well,  260  ;  at  Kidderminster,  269  ;  his 
works,  270-271;  and  Margaret  Charl¬ 
ton,  275 ;  at  the  Restoration,  277 ; 
the  act  of  uniformity,  278 ;  his  trial, 
279  ;  in  prison,  282  ;  1  ast  days,  282, 
283  ;  death  ;  verses  by  do. 

Bayne,  Peter,  on  Thomas  Carlyle,  317. 

Binuey,  Thomas,  (piotations  from,  514. 

Bishop  of  Oxford  on  Government 
grants,  485. 

Blue  Beard  in  society,  330. 

Brow'll,  Simon,  singular  case  of  lunacy, 
187. 


Buckle’s  civilijr.;ition  ch!>racU‘riM.‘d,323. 
Bushneirs  nature  and  tlie  supernatural, 
210. 

Butler,  a  singular  ivmark  in  conversation, 
310. 

Anecdotes  : — 

John  Angell  James,  5. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  43. 

Idle  Old  Epworth  Parish  Clerk,  131. 
^loravians,  13-4. 

John  Wesley  and  Beau  Nash,  137. 
John  Nelson,  139. 

Silas  Told,  142. 

John  W’esley,  150. 

Samuel  Rogers,  153. 
ller  Last  Half  Crown,  182. 

A  Bishop,  250. 

The  Tragedy  of  the  Five  Bolls,  251. 
Country  Clergymen,  251. 

Nicholson,  the  poet,  171. 

Presence  of  Mind,  173. 

Doctors,  175. 

Mrs.  Opic,  175. 

“  Who  made  you?”  176. 

Dogs,  176-177. 

George  III.  and  Dr.  Willis,  188. 
Insanity  remarkable,  190-191. 

A  Murderer,  192. 

Wellec  Kiashef,  197. 

Mr.  John  Clerk,  197. 

“  The  Black  Spot  on  the  Nose,”  199. 
The  dead  man  and  the  telescope,  203. 
An  Arab  eliief,  203. 

A  F armer,  204. 

“Kiss then  the  Pope’s  Foot,”  225. 
Rabbi  Chananiah,  269. 

John  Ilalsebache,  269. 
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AnK(U0TK3 — continued 
A  Ghost,  33(>. 

Social  WiH'ds,  337. 

A  Tender  Physician,  33H. 

Luther  and  Melaiictlion,  339. 

Welsll^  Puritans,  3S0*38l. 

Mr.  1).  Oavies,  387. 

'I'lio  apple  trees,  482. 

The  climax  of  unintellipence,  189. 
Atlmirable  Answers,  490. 

The  Ass  of  lluridan,  517. 

I.utlierat  Krfurth,  537. 
d’he  .1  crony  mite  of  the  Kscurial,  505. 

St.  llencdict,  517. 

Ocrasimus,  5 18. 

A  Heine,  Master  Tobic,  rtl3. 

A  Heine,  Joseph — Ids  early  education —at 
Oxford,  615;  at  Taunton — in  llehester 
Jail — his  trial,  625  ;  his  usefulness 
and  scholarship —  his  works,  019. 

Muuf  Notices: — 

Worth  lookin|»  at,  125. 

Nichoirs  Standard  Puritan  Divines, 
126. 

Kratnlcy  Parsonage,  126. 
l*:i^e’s  Past  and  Present  Life  of  the 
Globe,  121. 

The  Ihinyan  Library  —  Wayland’s 
Trineiples  of  Ihiptist  C'hurehes,  128. 
Walks  Abroad  and  Kvenings  at  home, 
256. 

hr.  I're  on  the  Cotton  Manufacture, 
25(;. 

Dr.  I're  on  the  Philosophy  of  Maiiu- 
fa»'t  ures,  256. 

Pr.  S|H.'ncer's  llanqueting  House,  255. 
Ih*s.«ier’s  Lij;ht  of  the  World,  255. 

Ki;;i;’s  M«Klcrn  Anglican  Theology,  255. 
M  i-aH’s  liases  of  IJclief,  251. 

Vrchbishop  Stunner’s  Kvideuces  of 
Christ  iaidty,  251. 

15  Jin’s  Milton’s  Poetical  Works,  251. 

\N  hitelu'ad’s  Village  Sketches,  253. 

\  Voice  from  a  Mask,  2l’t. 

Pr.  rcmpl»*’s  Sermtms,  218. 

Swain's  CiMtage  Cari>ls,  215. 


1  Hrikp  Notices— coa/i;i«<fd 
j  Leask’s  Happy  Years  at  hand,  212. 

Bushneirs  Nature  and  the  Superna* 

I  tural,  499. 

I  Dr.  Young’s  Christ  of  History,  500 ; 

I  Evil  and  God,  500. 

I  Maling’s  In-door  Plants,  500. 

The  Manse  of  Mastland,  500. 

Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson,  609. 

Smith’s  History  of  Methodism,  609. 

I  Calderwood’s  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite^ 
t  131 ;  in  opposition  to  Mansel,  451. 
i  Cumpo  Santo,  the,  112. 

I  Carlyle,  Thomas,  and  his  critics,  25 ;  a 
reaction  against  the  French  school,  31  ; 
characterised,  38  ;  his  style,  40,  41  ; 

.  proverbial,  41  ;  his  humour,  43  ;  illus¬ 
trative  proverbs  from,  15;  his  Sartor 
Uesartus,  45  ;  (juotations from,  54,319  ; 
and  modern  sociology,  316  ;  his 
French  Kevolution,  320, 321 ;  on  ragged 
schools,  321 ;  his  parable  of  the  apes 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  326 ;  at  the  opera, 
333  ;  forcible  writing,  311. 

Cavaliers,  A  lament  for,  103. 

Cavour,  the  death  of,  120, 121. 
Charlemagne  and  his  bride  Fastrada,  27. 
Chapel  Building  Societies  and  their 
Labours,  72,  73. 

Chelsea  Cobblers,  The  Two,  331. 

Church  Fiction,  105. 

Climax  of  Unintelligcnce,  489. 
Columbanus,  Saint,  547. 

Congregational  Chapel  Extension,  71. 
Cottle,  Mrs.,  incomprehensible,  603. 
Crania  Americana  of  Dr.  Morton,  57. 
Crania  of  Lost  Peoples,  59. 

CrisjH'n  Ken  reviewed,  212. 

Cromwell,  the  Soldier  of  Puritanism,  85  ; 
at  Marston,  87  ;  at  Naseby,  89  ;  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  character,  90,  IH,  268;  his 
death  bed,  85 ;  by  tlie  dead  body 
of  Charles,  179 ;  and  Laxter,  2(>6, 


I  ogan  ^  Words  ot  Comfort  for  Berea\ed 
l’aient>,  213. 


267. 

Crotchety  Christians,  002. 

Covenants,  Kelly  on  the,  6»5  ;  Strong’ ( 
Pisi-ourse  referred  to. 

Pens  and  C'aves,  57. 
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Desert,  The  Pastor  of,  G87. 
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